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Darnley and «Marche, Baron of Se- 


trin Trebvilton and Methuen Lo x pGreat 


lawe ind Admiral of Stotland ; Gentle. 
- man of his Ma1izsT1 ns Zerdchamber; Kni ght 


of the moſt Noble order of heGARTER. 
and one of the moſt Honourable Privy C-0 une 
CALL, whe we \KiN 9D gM BS. 
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0 hctifited, unto thei Gods of 
old (moſt Noble and illuſtrious 
Price): were: d to 
propriate the matter of their oft 
rings, 48 pr as theycould; tothe gy 

etter 


The Epiſtle 
better acceptance of the Deity to vyhom 
EE to Mares Horle, ae 


apaireof Doves, to Fulcar 
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mukifariou S, 4ry asthe many (ucceſsive moſt 


famous Ventues'of your ious Predecel- 
{ors doe moſt coi ; ſurvivein.you, ſo 
no Where mote uely 8-204 this volume of 


Varieties be hactificed then fo your Gr. Lar. 


ger merits, Which have earhed Spaine and 
other Conhtreys toſpeakeyou every way molt 
generous. and Noble; and which-fayaurably 


{hined upon by our moſt glorious Sun, makes 


all conclude. you: ta prove: 


OUr .Maturer 
yeares both'deligtitfall and roficable: roKing 


and Countrey. What my contiaued night- 


watches, Nadie: trayells;* and *expences have 


_ in theſe rr I will think Wor- 


their 


Dedicatory, 


their Peaſants cups of water ; not Donwn bur 
Dantis animus is' molt acceptable';-and with 
what integrity of affeRion [ offerthis, ſhall 
appeare in what” more worthy labour ſhall 
come from me hereafter ; whichalready is de- 
voted to your G. moſt worthy Patronage ; as 
are my perpetual Orations to God for increaſe 
of all ha ineſſe tobe heaped on you; which 
ſhall be ſtill ſeconded with the moſt reall and 
beſt ſervicesthat are in the poſsibility of 


Your G. moſthumble and 


moſt zealous devoted ſervant. 
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Totus & jngentes quas capit Orbis opes. 
Eximium miraris opus, longetamen infra 
 Authoris yaſtum fublider ingenium. 
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"Ad LECTOREM. 


Q I varitt gaudes, miranda, recondita wc] 
| $1 peregrina cupis, ſplendida,rara,bona; 
Tt leges, artes, & que Caleſtia ſpeFtant; 
S! manes, mores, Phyſica, mentis opes; 
Hac opus eximium, ex cuntttis os i "S pandet : 
Perlege, wix alind talia, tanta dabit. 
Liver ſumma petens carpat; ſed carpitur iple 


Irr adjante libri Inmine, ne invideas. 
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l | A. Ionſtonus, Medicus Regines 
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In Davidis Perſavt Lochlandij opera mewnolun ſeu 
de multifaria rerum yarietate, | 


4 Vam varia rerum facies, quam gramint campi 
D epitti vario, varij quam floribus horti, 
Luam varinm Fellis Calum, quam piſcibus aquir, 
Et pitturatis volucrum ſunt agmina pennis : 
T ars varia & libri ſunt argument perennis, 
Lug Perſone tibi famam pepertre perennem. 
of Io. Adamſonus. Academies Edinburgenſis 


' Reffor Primarius. 


of Perſons Varietics. 
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The Duelliſt to court a Miſtreſſe right; Such 
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Such who their name fake from the Roſie-Croſſe 
May here by Time, learneto repaire their loſſe: 
All learne may ſomewhat, if they be not fooles 
Arts quicklier here arelcſſon'd,than in Schoolcs, bo 
DiFich,of the ſame. WH 
This Bookea World is; here if errours be, | 
The like (nay worſe) inthe great world we ſee. 


William Drummond, 
Of Hathorn.den, 
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Ad Iuventutem Nobilem 
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LN P05 plebi exemit ſplendor virtutis avite, 
Et ditant wveteri pr adia Fruttamann ; 

Diane queis curaſequi,queis Caſtra diones ; 
Luaſque voluptates luſus inanis habet, 

Diſcite, Perſonus, quantum majora ſecutus, 
Primadedit Caſtris tempora Phabe tuis. 

EEmulus athereas imitari deinde labores, 

| Deſeruit charum patria quicquid habet. 

Lnique Iſim, Rhodanumq; citum, Rhenuwmq;Fadumque, 
ut Lirim, & Tiberim, Dordoniumgue bibunt, 

Tam varios hominum mores ſcrutatus & urbes, R 
Seduls Palladias accumulavit opes : 

Has quoque nunc ultro promit, queis peftora vobus 
Sit fas eximijs excoluiſſe bonts c 

Lneque ſtbi multo conſtabant ante labore, 
Dat vobis tenui mole par anda libri. 
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Xuabils quicquid habent, quiequid verſatils ather- 
Eximinm, aut vaſts terra, vel unda ſins, 
Dadala nature ſecreta, Arti[que ſtupenda 
Luas ſophia, ant partes clara matheſis habet, 
CAccipite, & gratapenſetis mente labores | 
Diſcite & [. Sainm Nobile welle ſequi. 
Tho, Crafordius: 
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Generoſo & omnigena cum ingenij tum morum Nobilitate 
illuſlri Davidi Perlono a Locklayds.. 


"A Sm poterat vates poſt ſomnia lauri 
Guſtatz, lauri demeruifle decns: 

Mcxonios poſtquam manes pater Ennius hauſir, 
Romani cloquiz cceperateſle pater. 

Pro monſtro cxemplum eſt; quando dij cunRta labore 
Vendunt, & duris gratia rebus ineſt ; 

Tu varios hominum mores, urbeſque fecutus,, 
E vario lorum germine mella refers. 

Priſcaque componens his tempora, cunRa perennas, 
Caſcaque temporibus das rediyiva novis- 

Aſt ne aliis tanti conſtent, compendia preſtas ; 


Er macrocoſmum terra Britanna legit. 


ToIn#823ETETEECCISCRCCEETES 
In DAVIDIS PERSO NI Locklandij, 


TOvualnusr. 

N Vc tibi, nunc quantum debebit dottior orbis, 
Cui turns unus erit Bibliotheca liber? 

Gualt, Ballendinus. 
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THE READERS OF 
theſe Varteties, * 


Courteous Reader, 
A5 beſt deſerving Precedency I beginne 
SN ©* you, whoſe ſhort Character may be 
FI this : Onewhois a liſhed with 
TR Eay luch endowments as an excel- 
TO oy cnt man, the meaneſt whereof would 
LES low up ſome men with ſelf. concer, 
NEO {clfe-love, ſelfe-praiſe,and an univers 
fall diſparaging of others abilitigs; He-hath learned thar 
God diſtributeth not his gifts toall men, and makes good 
uſe of it; for he derideth, deſpraiſeth, nor condernnerh 
any man, nor his workes nor actions, as being conſcious 
that God might have enducd him with that mans ſpirits, 
to have pt no more admirable thing + He- reades 


many bookes;though he may ſerve. for ym himſelfe, * 
y 


ver his cenſure of theſe bookes he meaſureth by the Au- 
thors adilitie, good intention,and- the profits.it may yeeld 
to meanef Capacities than his, but ſo diſcreetly, that his 
wordsfayour more of Commendationfan reproach t In 
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The Epiſtle 


a word, he is one that eſcaperh nor the Venemous bites of 


the ignorant Rable, but hath Anridotes againſt. it, Yeahee 
is {ney Who when he conſiders my Travells, ſtudies, ex- 
pences, and painefull obſervations, and withall rbat my 


on vl 610 travell abroad hath raught me almoſt to forget 
' Native Language, and thatthe 1mportunitie of friends 
p e me put this > es wow of ths-woried which I 


t ever eo (uppreſſe, as being for the malt part com- 
ONE CE ne Comerfarſn of the 
earned which is the cheefe helpe tothe perfefioning of 
ſuch workes; he is one I ſay, that will then give ſuch a 
Candide cenſure of me and ir,tharthe moſt rigide Critick 
will be {trucke dymbe from Calumnie; But before IHeave - 
him, let him give me leave to tell him ingenuouſly, that to 
bim onely I preſent this worke, and promite that ere long 
he ſhall be gratified with a preſent farre more worthy of 
his excellently well qualified goodneſſe. As oppoſitein all 
the former expreſſions to the courteous, Jaddreſſe my felte 
to the carping Reader; He is not a naked but a ragged 
pretender to all witand learning and, hatha ſmattering of 
many ſome things': He is ſo conceited of himſclfe that he 
15 notcontent to diſcommend ſome of the parts and mem- 
bers of another mans creatnre, as not c enough 
or uniformely compoſed,but will lay moſt vile and infa- 
mous aſperations on the whole body of it whilſt in his 
owne conſcience he findeshis to be but prodigious mon- 
liters, if ever he had a ſpatke-of *Promethean hire in him to- 
give aſhortliferoany thing: When hee meetes with 
any 1gnorant men, then the ockes raile of oſtentation 
ſpreads abroad and they filly creatures admirethe Varictic 
of its colours even to the ' difparagement of _ more perfit 
and more {weetly finging Birds : but preſently. that fails, 
and the moſt ignorant then perceive the harſhneſſe. of his 
note : He Roden all the world with large promiſes of fome 


rare worke to proceed from him ete.long,and, thereby hee; 
lo long teedes anttrinkes; till both he and ir and his name 


doe 


To the Reader 


doe all- die 3 and none tofing his regarem ; Now being 
loath to reſiaſcitate ſo peccant a humour, 1 leave him too 
without an E 1in hope never to heare of his ſaccedi- 
on or his ghoſt wandring after this, 

For the ignorant » hee hath ſuch aqualitie, to 
make himſelfe appeare wittie, that he will commend evc- 
ry thing that he dothnot underſtand and ſo I am ſare of his 
approbarion; but Landers «b indofte vitwperari eft, Where - 
fore 1 leave him to admire and wiſh for better proficien- 
cie, Laſtly, to the view of all in generall; I expoſe this 
booke into the world; upon this confidence that if the 
moſt diſgrect and Iudicions give it but that auſpicious ap - 
probation, that many worthy and learned gave it before it 
ſufterd the Preſſe; for the reſt my care 1s taken; yet ſhall I 
£9 all (bur int a different manner) ever be | 


AWil-wiſher, 


D, P, 
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The Authors Friend to 
the Booke. 


== Oe ventrous boeke, thy ſclfe expoſe 
- DO Tolearned men, and "ez but thokes 
k > { For this carping age of ours " 
n—— »nufcsatall but choyceſt lowets, * 
Cul'd from outthe curious knots . 
Of quaint writers garden plots; 
T heſe they ſmell ar, theſe they ſavor, 
Yet notfree from feare,nor favour : 
But ifthou wert ſmel'd a right 
By a noſe not ſtuft with ſpight, 
Thoutoall that learning love 
Might'ſt a fragrantnoſegay prove, 
Socontentthee, tyl dne time, 
Blazethy worth throughout this Clime. 


To the curious Reader, 


24 Hough in the former leaves you maydeſcry 

9 The Sum of all this Book, drawne to your ©YC, 
: In ſaccindt perf; peRtive;yet if you trace 

: = farther, and ſurvey each place 

Asitin all dirrienfi tons, ul fc Art, 

Is meaſured out; O ! then itwouldi impart, 

T hat true content that every manenjoyes 

5 paintes KeOyes: 


MoſtS things Rea and fi 
a* asthe Sornetpcn ed hevr for downmoſt cleere; 


With other rarities, ng Key delight, 
Tfthou but daignetoreadetheſame atight. 
How erethouth ſpe: comfort'sthis, 


They'le ſpeakthemſclyes wel,thoughthou ſpeak amille, 


\> 


"ERRATA. 

What Errors have Eſcap tin this booke, either in the Doo- 
tations, Om! ſion of For ds CanMaciay, or the lik-,Het them be 
imputed tothe Tranſcriber, And ſhallbe mended Goawilling, 


Ercurri librum hunc, cui inſcriptio eſt Varic. 
ties,Cc.nihilque in eo contra Catholicam fidem, 

aut bonos mores inveni. 
TxoMas Wzexes R.P.D. 


Ep®, Lond. 4 Sacris. 
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The fot Booke of Varieties. 
ConTtarniric, 


A DISCOVRSE 


AND DISCOVERIE OF 
ſome of the Rareſt and moſt Profi- 


table ſecrets of naturall things, whether 
in Hcaven, Aire, Sea, or Earth. 


The Heavens, Sunne, Moone, and Starres, their 
Matter, Nature, an » &C. 
4s of The Ayres Regions, ayd their effatFs, &c. 
The Seas ſaltneſſe, drepene(ſe, and motion. 
The Earths circumference,and diſtance fromthe 
C Heavens : by way of Queſtion and Anſwer. 


The Preface to greg, beyond wherein 1$ 
js toys 60 IO Exdt and Parts 


| aromas pc (which is the love 

| a! of the knowledgeof 
FLA Yo divine and humane things) by auncient 
ACS AS Philoſophers and Wiſe men in their ſe- 
"SC yeralt ages, was accounted not an inven- 


tion of moral men, bur a precious Tewell, andanin- ,,,,.....: 


<ſtimable propine,ſent downe from the Gods above; Philoephy. 


B thereby 


2 Lib.t., Oftheſecretsof Nature, 


Thereby,in a manner,to make men partakers of their 

divine knowledge :: which made the Poets feigne M- 

»erva(the patroneſle and preſident of wiſdome) to 

have iſſued from 7apiter's braine, and rhe Mules (our. 

ſes of learning) to be his daughrers)4t isno wonder 

that Plato in his Times, and M.T. Cicero, do ſo high- 

ly extoll the knowledge of it; giving toirtthe Attri- 

butes of the Searcher of vertue,the Expeller,and cha+ 

ſer away of vice;the Directer and uicer of ourlives, 

the Builder of Cities, Aſſembler of men, (for before 

that knowledge, they ſtrayed through Wilderneſles 

E:&s of Phi- like bruit Beaſts) the Inventerof Lawes, Orderer of 
olophy. manners,Promover of diſcipline, Inſtrufter ofmorall 
good living,and the meane to atrainea peaceable and 

quiet death. Finally,ſeeing by it we arriveat theper- 

fe underſtanding (at leaſt, fo farre as humane wir 

can reach) of all the ſecrets that Mother Nature con- 

taineth within her imbraces, whether inthe Heavens, 

Aire, Seas, Earth, and of all things comprehended 

within or uponthem. 

What timecanwebetter ſpend here on Earth,than 
that which we imploy in the {earch of her moſt de- 
lightfull inſtruRions* forthereby every ſort of men, 
whether Moraliſt or Chriſtian, may have his know- 

Vies and ends ledge betrered ; which made Saint Pasl, and before 
*f Thiloſopby. him Ari/torle-confeſlſe,that by the knowledge of theſe 
vitiblethings we might be brought ro the knowledg, 
admiration, and adoration of ourgreat and pow 
G 0D, the Maker of Nature;-for the knowledge of 
naturall things, and of their cauſes, leadeth us (as it 
were) by the hand to the ſearch of their Author and 

Maker, This the Poet points ar, when he ſang, 
Pr eſentemque 


Of the ſecrets of Natunns, Lib. 3 
Preſentemy, refert qualibet herba Dewm, 

There is nothing ſo meane in Nature, which doth 
not repreſent unto us the Image and Power of the 
Maker ; and argue, that none but He could have been 
their Former, Anditisthis ſort of Knowledge, which 
properly we call Philoſophy, or Phyſick, which in 
this Treatiſe T intend moſt to handle z and by which, 
as by one of the principall parts of Philoſophy, the 
reader may have an infos inthe Cabals and ſecrets 
of Nature, 

The Philoſophers and Learned fort reſerved, in « 
manner, to themſelves theother parts of Philoſophy, 
asnot being ſo abſolutely neceſſary for all to under- 
ſand, except a very few, and theſe pregnant wits 
only : For Logicke, the firſt and loweſt of all, is Of Logick. 
but as an Inſtrument neceſſary for the other parts, 
wherewith to ſerve themſelves, by ſabminiſtring 
grounds and wayes of reaſoning, thereby toinforce 
CLIEES of the precedents, which they progoun- 

ed. 

Metaphyſicks againe, contrary to the Phyficks, 5; Menorys 
medleth with at's TS and ( , licks, mobs 
whertoevery reader is not called,and wherofal alike 
are not capable ; neither are the Mathematicks befit- Ot Mxthemas 
ting every ſpirit, giving hard eſſayes even tothe moſt ***: 
pregnant wits, all dy Ur alike capable of the di- 
menſions and menſurations of bodily ſubſtances ; no» 
more than all are for the Military precepts and Ar- 
chireure, Printing, Navigation, Structure of Ma- 
chins, and the like; which are things-confiſting in Me- 
chanick and Reall doings : neither are all alikeable 
for Muſick, Arithmetick, Aſtronomy,Geometry,8&c. 
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Lib.i. Of the ſeeretrof Nature: 
whereas all mens fellow-inhabitaats of ane World, 
andthe workmanſhip of onc Hand, by-aa inbred pro- 
penſenes, wh a willing deſire arecarried tothe ſearch 
of things meerely Naturall : though, as 1n a Girie, 
Common-wealth, orPrincipality all in- _—_—_ are 
not alike,neitherin honour,digniry,nor cha 
If in the diſcovery of theſe Myſteries and Nw of 
Nature, 1 anſwer not the vaſt expectation of the overcu- 
1:0us ; the more mode ($90 Reader will reſt ſatiſ- 
fed, that 1 inſerre foo moſt approved Reaſons of the more 
Ancitnt and mas Phizof ophers and ſuch men as have 
A 1 treated of thers gore toeaſe thee and all 
the like paines and turmoile, tha Ihave had in 
the hel earch of theſt ſecrets ; which if chey bring ebecthat 
content & ſatisfaction that 1 defire end intended forthe; 
I am afſwred o a fevowrable applanſe, and have there- 


$I$CCTTIII$3I3555583635 308558 
Section 1. 


of the matter whereof the Heavens are compoſed with 
nb wie of various opinions of Ph biloſcphers con» 


A Lone world,and all comprehended with- 
in its imbraces,isthe proper ſubje&tof Phylicke, 
and that Phyfi is nothing clfe but a Diſcourſe 
of Nature, as the Greek Erymologie ſhewerth,and ſo. 
were a fitting diſcoutſe for this plans ; yet becauſerhe 
queſtions which conicern a Chriſtianco know,againtt 
the Philoſophicall conccits; (Ofthe Worlds erertutry, 


1tS- 


The ſecrets of Nature. Lib,x. 


his pre-exiſtent martrer, that it had a beginning, but 
(hall never have an end: if there be more worldsthan 
one ? If the world be a living Creature, inrefpect of 
the Heavens perennall and inceflant rotarion, and 
the Ayres concinuall revolution;z the Seas perperuall 
cbbing and flowing ; the Earths bringing forth, o: 
conceiving fruit alternatively, 8c. Becauſe,l ſay,rhelc 
queſtions of the World, rogether with theſe, if there 
was 2 World before this which is now ? or, it there 
ſhall be one after this is confummated * if there bee 
any aparr by this?) are handled inthe Chapter of the 
World in this ſame Booke; I pafle them for the pre- 
{cnt, and betake meto the more particular queſtions 
more neceſſary to beknowne, and leſle irreligious to 
be propounded. 

And becauſe the Heavens, of all the parts of the 
World are moſt conſpicuous,as that whereroever we 
bend oureyes,being the moſt glorious Creature of all 
the Creators workes; ar it I will begin:but as I ſaid, 
I would alwayes have the Reader tounderſtand chat 
I propound theſe queſtions not ſo abſolutely of mine 
owne braineto ſolve them, astogive him a view of 
the variety of opinions z yea, ofthe moſt learned in 
theſe high and ſublime queſtions, whereat we may all 
conjecurally give our opinions, bur not definuive- 
ly, whilc it pleaſe thegreat Maker to bring us thither, 
where we may ſee Him and them morecleerely. , 

weft. Firſt then, I aske-of what marter are the 
heavens compoled ? 

Anſw. Diverſe have beenethe opinions of Philo- 
ſophers upon this ſubje& : For Averroes in his firſt 
booke of the heavens, og there-in Text 7. and 
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Of the ſecrets of NaTuRre: 

tenth, holds it to bee ſo ſimple a body that it is free 
from all materiall ſubſtance ; which opinion of his, 
by this may be refelled,that with 4rifotle inthe cight 
booke of his CHetaph. chap. 2. and in his firſt booke 
De clo, and Text 92. What ever things falles un» 
der the compaſle of our ſenſes, theſe ſame muſt bee 
materially ſubſtantiall: Bur the heavens areſuch,and 
therefore they muſt be marteriall. Beſides that all mo- 
vable Eſſences conſiſt of matter and forme, as 4ri- 
ſtotle in his ſecond booke of Phylicke chap. 1. hol- 
deth, Burt ſo ic is that the heavens are movable, ther- 
fore they cannot be free of matter. ; 

Leſt . Sceing then it is eviaced by argument, and 
concluding wes bY that the heavens doe confilt of 
matter ; I aske now, what kindeof matter are they 
compounded of ? 

Anſw. The Philoſophick Schooles in this point 
aredifterent : Some of them maintaining, a like mar. 
ter to be common with them, and the fublunaric bo« 
dics, that is, that: they were: compoſed of the foure 
elements, of which all things here below doe exiſt. 
Neither lacked there ſome Sets that gave forth for 
truth, that the heavens were of a ficrie and burning 
nature, which opinion CArifotle confureth by many 
reaſons in his firſt Book, De celo chap. 3. eſtabliſhing 
his owne,which havebeene held for truth not only by 
his ScRaries the Peripatetricks, then ; butever fince 
have beene approved; which is, that the matter of 
the heavensbeing diſtin innature, from that of rhe 
foure elements of which all other fublunariethings 
are framed, muſt bee compoſed of a quinreſlence; 
which opinion of his he thus maintaineth againſt the 

EP _ Platoniſts 


Of the ſecretsof NaTure. 


Platoniſts and all others who maintained that ir was 
framed of the moſt pure and mundified parr of the 
foure elements: for (faith hee) All ſlnple motion 
which we findein nature, muſt belong unto fome fim- 
ple body 3 Bur ſoitis that we finde acitcular moti- 
on in nature which no wayes appertainerh unto any 
of the elements, in regard that in dire& line, they 
either fall downeward,as the waters and earth; or elſe 
they aſcend upward, as the ayre, and fire : Andirt is 
certaine that one ſimple body,cannot have more pro- 

erand naturall motions than one. Whereforeit fol- 

oweth of neceſhtie, that feeing none of the elements 
have this circular motion as is before verified, there- 
fore there muſt be a diſtin&fimple body from them, 
to which this motion mult appertaine, and that muſt 
be the heaven, 

As torthofe whoenforce identirie of matterin kind, 
betwixt the heavens and theſe elementarierhings be. 
low, and conſequently would involve them under 
corruption, which is peculiar toall other things ; their 
warrant is of no validitie: foralthough they take up- 
on them, to- demonſtrate, by their late<Aſfronoms- 
call obſervations in the Z#herian region, new prodi- 
pies not obſerved nor remarkable heretofore, which 

oth Ruvius and the Conimbrzcenſes give forth to 
proceed from a corruption,” and defe& of the firſt 
cauſe from whence they flow; They miſtake : indo 
farre as they are ratherextraordinary workes of the 
great maker, threatning morralls by their frownings, 
then other wayes Symptomes of rhe Celeftiall P.r- 
Lyyſmes and cortruprion, Neither muſt you under- 
ſtand tharI doe ſo adhere unrothe heavens incorrup- 

B 4 tibility, 


The carth rol- 


Lib. t. The ſecrets of Nature, 
tibility, that I thinke it free from all change, but 
contrarily reſt aſſured that at thelaſt conflagration, 
it ſhall ſuffera change and novation, bur no difſoluti- 
on, as the low elementarie world, 

weſt. You conclude then thatthe heavens areof 
a. fifr ſubſtance, not alembecked out of the foure cle- 
ments, but an element by it ſelfe, having it's owne 

motion ſeyerall from the others which 1s a circu- 
lar one ? 

LAnſw, Yea, truly I doe. 

weft. But now. ſceingall circular motion is ſuch, 


led about with that it hath ſomeimmoveablething inthe middle of 
the heavens. jr, whereabout it whirleth ever, as weſce ina Coach 


Wheele and the axeltree : What is this immovable 
thing, whereabourt the heavens circular rotation, and 
perpetuall motion is * | 
Anſw, The Globe of theearth, which (whatſoc- 
ver fond-conceit Copernicws' had-concerning the mo- 
tion of it) yerremaineth firme and immovable. 

And the heaven doth rolle ſtill about this earth, 
and hath ſtill as much below it as we ſee round abour 
and above it, 
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Sch. 2, 


Of the Starres, their ſubſtance and ſplendor, where alſo 
of the Sunnes place in the firmanent,; 


L»eſt. But I paſle from the motion of the hea- 
vens, and theirmatter, which you hold to be a quin- 
teflence, and ſo a thing diſtin from the foure ele» 


meats. 


The ſecrets of NaTuRE, Lib.t. 9 
ments. Now l craveto underſtand,what is the mat- 
ter of theſetwinckling Starres which we ſeeglancing 
in the face and front of this heaven © 

Anſw. Of that ſame matter-whereof the heavens, 
are, becauſeinſimple and notcompoſed bodyestheir vmaeg* 
parts doe communicate with that ſame nature, and the lacs, 
matter whereof the whole is ; ſo that the heaven be- 
ing a moſt ſimple body, and the Starres, her parts or a 
part of it, no wonder that they communicate both of 
one eſſence; and of this opinion is the Philoſopher 
himſelfe in his ſecond booke De celo. chap.7. 

Lueſt, Burif ſobe (as you ſay) the ſtarres are of 
2 like matter with the body of the. heavens ; how 
then is it that they are a great deale more cleareand 
glauncing where they appeare,thenthe reſt of the hca- 
ven is? 

Anſw. Becauſe they are the thickerpart, and ber- 
ter remaſſed rogerher,and of a round Spherick forme, 
and ſo more ſuſceptible of light. Now round they 
muſt be, for beſides, that we diſcernethemr{o with 
our eyes; the Moone, and Sunne, are found to bee 
round. Bur ſo it is;that all Srarres are of a like forme 
and matter,bur thelefſer andth«biggerdifter only by 
the leſſer or grearerquanrity of their marter conden- 
{ed, or conglobed together. = 
Leſt. Bur whether doe they ſhine with their own 
innate or inbred light, oris their ſplendor borrowpd 
from any other befide £ | 

Anſw. Some ſuch light they have of: their owne, 
howbeir bur lictle, whatſoever Scaliger ſaith to the 
contrary in his ſixtie twoexercitation. 


Burt indeed, the brighrneſle of the Starres light 
foweth 


What maketh © 
them fo cleares + 


- 


- 
I 


” 
o 
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floweth from the Sun, the fountaine of all light, and 
that this is cither lefler or more, according to their di- 
verſitie of matter, and their equality and inequali- 
ty, there isno queſtion : For which cauſe che Sunne is 
The $unpla. Placed in themidſt of all the moveable Starres, as in 
ced amiddeſt the midway betwixt the ſtarric firmament, andthe 
me Manes © rſt region of theaire, trom thence to communicate 
9 his lightunto all ; ſo that thoſe which are nearer unto _ 
him above, and tous below,doe ſeeme brighter than 
theſe higher above as may be ſcene in Yenw,Mercu- 
rie, and Luna, 


CEICCTCTICTTEPCTTCEITETTECETET 
Se. 3. 


of the Moone, her light, ſubſtance, and Power over all 
ſublunarie boayes. 


Leſt. Ne” reſolve mee, if the Moone hath 

not more light of her ſelfe then the reſt £ 

- Anſw. Yea ſhehathaglimps of light indeed of her 

{clfe,but that is dimme and obſcure; as may be ſcene 

in the ſharp-new (as weſay : ) butas for the fulneſle 

"AE of that light wherewich ſhineth unto us at the 
Moone fines Quarters or full,ſhe borroweth that from'the Sun. Bur 
veick, we may better conceive the weakneſle of herlight in 
her echpſes ; when the earths ſhadow, interpoſed be- 

twixt the Sun and her directly, vailethand masketh 

her face ; which then appeareth blackiſhly browne, 

et not altogether deſtitute of light, Now as the 

ighr of the Sunne is the fountaine of warmeneſſe 

by day ; even ſo, no queſtion, butthe EI 

ummer 
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Summer nights, are at a full Moone warmed more, 
then during the firſt or laſt quarters. 
2uef. Butis it true which'is uſually reported,that 
in the body of the Moone there be mountaines, and 
valleys, and ſome kinde of ſpirituall creatures inhabi- 
ling ; which Palingenine an Italian Poer delcribeth at 
ength © 
yr w. Iris certaine,and our Mathematicians have 
"und out, that in the. Moone there areſome parts 
tnicker, ſome thinner, which make her face nor to 


looke all cleare alike; for that dimmer blackeneſſein what figniferh 
the black ſporg 


the middle of it (vulgarly called the Man in the {M,Qua-< 
Moone) is nothing elle but a great quantitie of the the Moone, 
Moones ſubſtance not ſo tranſparent as thereſt, and 
conſequently leſſe ſuſceprible of light : which black 
part of it, with other ſpots, here and there Plinizs lib, 
2. cap. 9, of his Naturall hiſtoric takechto be ſome 
earthly humors attracted thither by her force, and 
attractive power z which I hardly give way to, inre« 
ſpe of the weaknefle of her force to draw toher any 
heavy dull and earthly humor, which never tran{- 


cend the regions of the aire, above all which 'the 
Moone is, | | 

Lueſt. Now finally, hath the Moone no power 
over particular ſublunary bodies ** for I hearemuch 
of the influence and power of rhe Planets over the 
bodies of Men, Beaſts and Plants. 

Anſw, As for the power and efficacy of theothet 
Planets over us, I have ſomething in theritle of Ne-- 
cromancie, As for'the Moones power experience 
ſheweth, that the ebbes and flowes of rhe Sea, (how 


different ſo ever the Coaſts be) depend torallyand 
conſtantly 
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The Mocnes COnſtantly onthe full arid change of the Moone; for 

power over Accordingly her waters {ivell, or decreaſe. Moreover 

ſublunaric bo» the braines and marrow,in the bones of Man and 

"__ beaſt doc augment or wliminiſh as the Moone increa- 
{cth, or waneth, as doe likewiſe the fleſh of all (hel! 
fiſhes. Dayly experience too hath raughrt your Pru- 
ners of trees, gelders of catrell, gardners and the like, 
to obſerve the Moones increaſe, and decreaſe: all 
which is ſtrongly 'confirmed by Pliniein his ſecond 
booke De Hiftoria animalium, and Ariſtotle lib.g. cap. 
41. De generatione animalinm. 


CCTTIEFCCETCCIIEITTRCH SH HEICT 
Seft. 4- | 


of the Element of Fire, whether it be an Element or not, 
and of its place. | | 


Loeft. Im the heavens, their number, matter, 

Sun, Mooneand Starres,I come lower un- 

to the foure Elements whereof che Philoſophers will 

all things belowthe Mooneto be framed and made. 

Reaſons that Firſt, then I adhere to Carden and Yolaterans opinion, 
ahere15 nor a5 thar-berwixe the ſphere of the Moone, and the firſt 
Jement ob Bree ion of the aire, where the Philoſophers place this 
fire to be, which they make the firſt element, it can- 

not be, and ſo that itcannor be at all ; becauſe, that 

{if it were there, we ſhould ſee it with our eyes ; for 

the Comets, and theſe lancing Dragons, and falling 

Stars, &e. whereof many are neighbours withthis 
Ignean-ſphere, we vilibly fas, 20d the fires which 

.burne on carth alſo. | 

| Anſm, 


DDD ——= 
—_— 
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Anſw. There is not a point of Philoſophy, which 
if yourcade jadicioufly, and peruſe the Authors trea- 
ting thereupon, bur youſhall finde ſuch controverite, 
concerning the eſtabliſhing of ir amongſt chem(clves, 
that oneto an hundred if you find two or three jumpe 
together, 

LaeF, But yet as a Mirrour or Glaſle giveth way Compuiſon. 
unto Civerſe faces, and repreſenteth uato every one 9f a Mirrour 
their owne viſage, although never {o farre different © Oe: 
from other, whileirof it {elfe remainech unchanged 
or unaltered : So itis with truth, how different ſocver 
the opinions bee of the ſearchers out of it in any 
Science z yet this verity at ſelfe abideth inthem all, 
andis always one andalike in it{clfe: and lointhis 
pointe, whatever be Yolaterax or Cardans opinion, yer 
{ure it is, that the Element of fire is there; andthe 
cauſe why ic is not ſecne as are our materiall,and gro(- 
ly compoſed fires, of all the Elements mixt together; 
is the pureneſle, ſubtileneſſe, and ſimplicity Uf Lmay 
ſay ſo) of that Element. Which reaſon may ſerve too 
againſt them when they ſay, that if it were there, ic 
ſhould burne all about. And which, likewiſe, may Ws.” 

{ OMetrs y Come 


ferve for anſwer to the objeRion of the FM 


which are ſcene: ſceing they are of a terreſtnall may and not the &- 

ligne exhalation, and {o having in them that earthly lement of fire. 

mixture, and being inflamed by the neighbour-keate 

of that fiery Element 4 no-wonder though they bee, 

{cene, and not irzher{} pureneſſe bring free of all 

combuſtible marrer, and-ſorhe lefle con{picuous to 

Our eyes. 73 Hupars'c froe perſpirumm, nifs condenſerar, 

eff « igerroy, Jes Vi 20 zeramina;,lul. Scal.Excr.9. 
There is no queſtion aboux the {ccond Ele- 


ment 
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ment which is the Aire:for of it all agree,that it hath 
three regions whercinall theſe you call Meteors are 
faſhioned, as clouds, haile, ſnow, thunder, wind, and 
dew; yca, and higher than all theſe, in the firſt and 
ſupreme —_— theſe blazing Comets, although 
other men place them abovethe Moone, which are 
ſo formidable to ignorants who know not the caulcs 
of their matter, 

Lueſt, Is this ſoas you give it forth * 

Anſw. lc is of verity, that the firſt Element which 
we call the Element of fire, is diſputable, and hath 
beene denied by many : but as for the Ayre, none (to 
my knowledge)ever calledir in queſtion ; neither is 
there inall our Philoſophy a ſubje&t more fatting a 

knowledge of Man of ſpirit ro know,than thediſcourſe of the Mete- 
Meteors it 97 ors therein framed of all which,although you have a 
men rradtate hereafter, by it ſelfe, yet one word here more 


" make you underſtand their nature, and matrer, the 
etter, 


Setion 5, 
CEECCICICTCICIHTERCITTETEHIHH 


LA briefe Diſcourſe of Meteors, of their cauſes, matter, 
and differences, 


'T H E great Creator hath ſodiſpoſed the frame of 
A chis Vniverſc, ina conſtant harmony, and ſym- 
baby amongſt the parts of it; that theſe Heavenly 
ights, which wee ſee, above our heads, have their 
owne force, power, and influence, uponthis Earth, 
and Waters, whercon, and whercin we live ; —_— 
as 


— 
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(as it were) theſe two ſo farre diſtant Creatures,both 

in place and nature, by the mediation of this Ayre 

above ſpoken-of 5 which participateth of both their 

qualities z warmenelle from the Heavens, and moilt- 

neſſe from the Earth and-Waters, Nature then, bur 

Melior natur4 Dews, or G 0, better than Nature, 

hath ordained the'Sunne, Fountaine of light and 

warmth, to be the phyſicall or naturall cauſe, yea,and 

the remoteſt cauſe, (as weeſay in the Schooles) of a 
theſe Meteors ; as 4ri#otle himſelfe in his firſt Book caure of Mes 
of his Meteors, cap.2.0bſerveth. =" 

When I ſpeak of the Sun as-moſtprincipall, I ſe- 
clude not the Stars, and theſe celeſtiall bodies, which 
rolling aboutin a per-ennall whirling-and rotation, 
doe lance forth their power upon the'Earth alſo, The The neereſi 
neereſt Phyſicall or naturall cauſe againe, muſt beun- © 
derſtood to be cold and heate ; heate from theſe hea- 
venly bodies, to rarifie or attenuate the vapors of the 
Earch; whereby they may bee the eaſier evaporated 
by the Sunne ; or heate, todraw fumes and vapours 
from the Earth upward ; cold againe, ro condenſate 
and thicken thoſe eleyared vapours in the Ayre ; to 
thicken them,T ſay;either in clouds, raine,or ſnow,or 
the reſt. 

Thus, as the Meteors have-a twofbld cauſe as you Thcjr remo- 
have heard, ſo have they a twofold matter. The firſt :«t mance. 
and remoteſt, are the two Elements, but of them 
chiefly Earth; and Water: the neerer cauſe or matte 
are exhalations extracted from theſe former two. 
Which exhalations I divide in fumcs and vapours : 
fumes being a thin exhalation hot and dry, clevated 
from the Earth; and that of their moſt dried parts,by 

ke 
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Matter and 
caule of 
tie moiſt Me. 


ecors, 


Difference be- 
 qawixt fumes 
and yapours, 
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the vertue of the heavenly Starres, and the Sunnes 
warmenelle elevated, I ſay, by the vertue and warm« 
neſle of the Sunne and Stars, trom the drieſt parts of 
the Earth, even the Element of fire, from whence,and 
of which, our Comets, fiery-Darts, Dragons, and 
other ignean Meteors doe proceed; although later 

Aſtronomers have found and give forth, ſome of the 
Comets formation to be above the Moone. 

Whereas va are exhalations, thicker, and 
hotter, ſwifter drawne up from the Seas and Waters 
by the power ofthe Sun and Stars; of which vapors, 
thither elevated, are framed, our raines, ſnow, haile, 
dewe,wherewith (they falling back againe) the Earth 
is bedewed and watered : When, I ſay, that theſe va- 
pours are hot and moilt ; thinke it not impoſkble, al- 
though the waters, their mother, be cold and moiſt ; 
for that their warmnefle is not of their owne innate 
nature,butrather accidentall to them by vertue of the 

Sunne and Starres warmneſſe; by whoſe attractive 
power,as the efficient cauſe,they were clevated; Now 
then as of fumes, elevated to the higheſt Region of 
the Ayre,the fiery Meteors are compoled : ſo of their 
watery vapours which are drawne no higher than 
the middle Region, proceeds raine,clouds, ſnow, haile, 
and che reſt ; or if they paſſe not this low Re- 
gion wherein we bac fall downe into dew,or 
iathick myſts. 

* Thus youſce, that theſe vapours are of a middle or 
meane nature, betwixtthe Ayre and the Waters; be. 
cauſe they refalve in ſome one ofthe two eafilyzeven 
as fumes are medians betwixt fire and earth,inreſpeR 
thar they areeakily rranſuuned or changed inthe ons 


orthe other, - And 
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And thus as you have heard the efhcient and mate- 
riall caufes of Meteors: Sonow underſtand that their 6reae diffe- 
forme dependeth upon the diſpoſicion of their mar. 7-50 
ter, for the materiall diſſimilirude, either in quantity, OO 
or qualicy, inthickneſle, rhinneſle, hotneſle, drineſle, 
aboundance, or ſcarcity, and ſo forth, begetreth the 
Meteorit ſelfe, different in ſpecies and forme, as if 
ou would ſay, by the aboundance of hot and dry ex- 
aled fumes, from the Earch, and the moſt burnt 
parts thereof are begot the greater quaatity of Co- 
mets, winds, thunders ; and contrary-wayes by the 
aboundance of moiſtvapours, elevated by the force 
of the Sunne fromthe Seas and waters, we judge of 
aboundance of raine, haile, or ſnow,or dew,to enlue, 
according to the diverſe degrees of light in the Ayric 
Region whither they are mounted. 
Now, when I ſaid before, that hot exhaled fumes 
ar6 ever carried aloft, to the higheſt Region ofthe 
Ayre; take it not tobe ſo univerſally true, but that 
at times,they may be inflamed cven inthis low Regi- 
on of ours here; and that through the Sunnes defici- 
ency of heate, for the time : for as the uppermoſt Re- 
gion is alwayes hot, the middle alwayes cold, fois 
the lower, now hot, now cold, now dry, and againe 
moiſt, according to/ the Sunnes acceſle , or receſle 
from It,as Ariſtotle,lib.1 oMeteo.cap.3+ noteth. And of Whar are or 
this ſort are theſe even viſible inflamations, which in 3: Anmonies 
the Seas are ſcene before any ſtorme, flaming and 2 
glancing now and then,as I my ſelfe haveſeene ; yea, 
and ſometimes upon the tops of Ships maſts, Sterne, 
and Poope, or ſuch as indarke nights now and then 
are perceived to flutter about _ e-mecines and feer, 
of 


3 Libii Seccretief Nature: ; 
or amongſt people gone aſtray in darke nights. And 


theſe our Meteorologians call Ignes fatui gr ignes lame 
bentes, wilde-fitCs» | 


CATILLLALCLALALLLLLLAILALLLS 
Sc. 6. 


That the earth and waters make but one globe, which muſt 
be the Center of the world, of the Seas ſaltneſſe,deep- 
neſſe,flux,and reflux; why the mediterranean & 1nat- 
an Seas have none ; Of Magellanes ftrait, what maketh 
{0 violent tyde there, ſeeing there is none in the Indian 
Sea from whence it floweth, Of the Southerne Stavy. 
Mare del Zur, 


on then leaving the Aire, Tbetakeme untothe 
thirdand fourth clements,which arethe earth and 
waters;for theſerwolI conjoyne inthe Chapter ofthe 
world, and that after the opinion of -the moſt renow- 
ned Coſmographers, howbeit Plinizs Lib.2, Natura 
lis Hiſtor, cap. 66. and with him Strabo {ib, 1, diſtin 
guiſh them * 0k they would have thewaters to Com- 
Tae earth and Paſle the earth about the middle,” as though the'one 
«10 INE halfe of it were under the waters,and the other above, 
other elements Jike a bowle or Apple ſwimming in a veſlell: for in- 
bur linked ro- deede Ptolomee his opinion is more true, that'the earth 


gente, and waters, mutually and linkingly embrace one ano- 
ther and makeupone Globe, while center ſhould be 
the "center of the world. 

Peſt. But here now Laske, ſeeing theframe of the uni- |. 


verſe is ſuchthatthe heaven circularly encompaſſeth 


the low ſpheares, each one of them another, theſe mw 
rey 
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fire, ic the Aire, the aire againe, cncompaſſeth the wa- | 
ters ; what way ſhall the water be repured an element 
if it obſerve notthe ſame celementarie courſe, which 
the reſt doe, which is, to compaſſe the earth alſo, 
which ſhould beits elementarie place? 

Anſwer. True it is,that the nature of the clement is 
ſuch; but GoÞ the Creator hath diſpoſed them 
other wayes, and that forthe Well of his Creatures | 
upon earth. W ho,as heis above nature and at times, 
can worke beyond, and above it, for other wayes the 
earth ſhould have beene made improfitable, either 
for theprodution or entertainement of living and ve- 
getable Creatures, if all had beene ſwallowed up and ,,, 
covered with waters; both which now by their muru- ters ire nor a- 
all embracing they do: hence neceſſarily it followeth, bour the eanbl 
that the Sea is not the element 'of water, ſecing all - 
elementsare ſimple and unmixt creatures,whereas the 
Seas are both ſalr,and ſome way terreſtriall alſo, 

How deepe hold you theSea to be ? 
 UAnſw, Proportionably ſhallow or deepe ; asthe 
earth is either ſtretchedforth in valleys or ſwelling in 
mountaines, and like enough it is, that wherethe 
mouth of a large valley endeth at the Sea, that ſhoo- 

ing as it were it ſelfe forth intothe ſaid Sea,that there 
it thould bee more ſhallow then where a tra of 
mountaines end; or ſhall I ſay that probably it is 
thought that the Sea is as deepe orſhallow below, as 
commonly the earth is high in mountaines, and pro- 
portionably cither deepe orfſhallow astheearth is et- 
ther highin mountaines or low and ſtreachr forth in 


oe 


vallics 2 c j 2s 
But what reaſon can you render for the Seas 9ueft, 
laltneſſe *, C2 Anſw, 4 
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Anwer. It wetruſt Ariſtotle in his 2 booke of Mes 
teors and 3.as heumputerhthe ebbing aud flowing of 
the Sea tothe Moone, ſo he afcribeth the caulc ot irs 
ſaltnefle iHxne Sunne, by whole beames the thinneſt 
and {weeteſt purer parcs of it, are extcnuated and ele. 
vared in vapors,  whilelt the rhicker and more tetre- 
ſtriall parts(vhichare lctr behind by that ſame heare) 
being aduſt become bitrer and ſalr ; which the ſame 
Author confirmerh inthat ſame place bctore cited, by 
this, that the Southerne Scas arc ſalter,and thatmore 
in Summer, then the othersare ;” and inforceth it by 
a compariſon in our bodics, where our urine by him 
is alleadged to be ſalt inreſpeR thatthethinner and 
purer part of that moiſtneſle, by our inborne warme- 
nefle-:1s conveyed and carryed from our ſtomack 
(wherein by our meateand drinke it was engendred) 
thorough thereſt of the parts of our body : Neither 
leaverh he it fo, but in his Problems Sed 23. & 30. 
for corroboration hereof he- maintaineth, that the 

lower or deeper theSea-water is, it is {o.muchthe 

freſher, and that becauſe the force of the Suns hear 

picrces and reaches no further,then the Winter Cold 

extendeth its force for freezing of waters untorhe 
uppermoſt{uperfice only,and no further« 

If it bee tru@then that the Seasarefſalt, where. 

on are not lakes and rivers by that ſame reaſon, ſalt 

Anſwer. Becauſe that the perpetuall running and 

ate Hy ws ſtreames of rivers in flouds hindreth that, ſo that the 

2 no:falr, ſun beames cancatch no hold to maketheir operati- 
on uponthem : and as for lakes, becauſe they are ever 


infrcſhed with ſtreames of freſh ſprings which _ 
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and run into them, they cannot be ſalt at all : theſame 
reaſon almoſt may ſerve to thoſe who aske, what 


makes ſome ſprings ſavour of (alt,ſome vitrioll,fome Why ſome 
of brimſtone,ſome of bralle and the like To which founcunce fa- 


nothing can be more pertinently anſwered, then that 
the diverſity of mineralls through whichthey run, 
giveth them thole ſeverall taſtes. 

What have youto ſay concerning the cauſc of the 
flowing and cbbing of the Sea * 

LAnſw. To thar, all I canſay is this, that Ari- 


vour of braſſcs, 
or lalt,&c. 


ftotle him(elfe fax all his cunning was ſo perplexed in Of the Seas 
tollowing that doubt, that he dicd for griete becauſe nm 
he could not underſtand it aright, if it betruth which "5 


Celius Rhodiginus lib, 2.9. amtiquarum lectionum cap.$, 
writeth of him ; it is true indeede(yea and more pro- 
bable ) that many aſcribe the cauſe of his death to 
have beene a deepe melancholy contracted for not 
conceaving the cauſearight of the often owing and 
ebbing of Euripus a day , rather than to the not 
knowing the true cauſe of the Seas ebbing and flow- 
ing chiefly, ſeeing Meteor. 2 & 3. heaſcribeth itto 
the Moone the mother and nurſe of all moiſt things ; 
which is the moſt receaved opinion, and warranted 
with the authoritie of Ptolomee and Plinizs both, as 
depending upon her magnetick power, being of all 
Planets the loweſt,and 5 the neerer to the Seazwhich 
all doe acknowledge to beethe miſtris of moiſture, 
and ſono queſtion buttoit it muſt be referred, which 
may bee fortified with this reaſon. That atall full 
Moones andchanges, the Seas flowing and \{welling 
is higher then at other times, and that a!l high 


Rreams and tydes arc obſerved tobee fo, ſeeing the 
C 3 Moone 
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Moone doth ſhine alike upon all Seas, what is the 
cauſe that the Mediterranean Sea, together with the 
Weſt Indian-Seas, all along Hiſpaniola and Cubaand 
the Coaſts, waſhing along the firme Land of America, 
toa world of extcnt, hath no ebbing nor lowing, but 
a certain{welling,not comparableto our Seas ebbing 
and flowing *? 

Why the Me- Ayſw. Gonſalus Ferdinands Oviedes obſervation 

erm © in his Hiſtory of the Welt-Indian-Seas, ſhall ſolve 

Seas havevo you of that doubt; and this it is, He compareth the 

Aux or refiux. oreat Occan to the body of a man, lying upon his 
back, reaching histrunck fromthe Pole Artick(from 
the North and Eaſt)to the Antartick, South & Welt; 
ſtretching forth the left Armeto the Mediterranean , 
the other to the Weſt-Indian-Scas 5 now the Ocean 
(as the lungs of this imagined body) worketh, by Sy- 
#ole and Diaftole onthe neerer parts to it, & maketha 
Aux and reflux where its force faileth in the extremi- 
tek the hands and feet, the Mediterrancan and Indian 

cas. 
of Magellane® Qweſt, How is that poſſible z that you admit no 
vert watt flux norreflux to the Welſt-Indian-Seas z ſeeing their 


" makerh lo vio» 


lenta tzde Hiſtories informe us, that at Mage/axes-ſtrait, that 
er, ſame Weſt Sea doth glide through the firme land of 
= America,intothe Mare Del Zur,and that with ſuch ra- 
piditie and vertiginouſneſſe,that no Ship is able with 
L orp or Art to returne from that South- Sea back- 
ward 
4Anſw. That muſt not be thought ſo much a flow- 
ing as the courſe of Nature, whereby the Heavens, 
Sun, Moone, and Stars, yea, and the Sea, doe courſe 


from Eaſt to Welt, as that Strait doth run, I may 
joyne 


> 
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joyne to this the Eaſterly.wind which of all others 
bloweth moſt commonly (as elſewhere) fo there al. 
ſo, which furthereth that violent courſe: and of this 
opinionis Peter Martyr in his Decads uponthe Hiſt o- 
rie of that Countrey. 
' Lueſt . Admitall betrue you ſay: but what have Why the Mare 
you to ſay to'this, that the Mare Del Zur hath flux Pel Zer hath 
and reflux, and yet your Welt-Indian-Seas have little agen bc? 
or none, as you confeſſe? how then can the Moone be ring Sea, * 
the cauſe of the univerſall Seas ebbing and flowing, 
ſeeing they ewo under one Moone both, are neverthe- 
leſſef o different in Nature,and yet ſo neere inplace* - } 

Anſw. Secing Ferdinando Oviedes, who was both 
Coſmographer & Hydographer leaveth that queſti- 
onundilucidated, as athing rather to be admired than 
ſolved,leaving to the Reader thereby(ina manner)to 
adore the greatMaker,in the varioulnes of his works; 
I thinke much more may I be exculed not to pry too 
deepely in it. 

veſt. What is the cauſe then, ſeeing the Moone 
is alike in power overall waters, that Lakes and Ri- 
vers flow not andebbenot as well as the Sea doth * 

Anſw, Becauſe theſe waters are neither large nor 
deepe enough for her to worke upon, and ſothey re- 
ceive but a {mall portion of herinfluence. 

ft. What isthereaſon* why, ſeeing the Sea is 

ſalt, that the Rivers and Fountaines which flow frqm wy rakes & 
her (for weall know that the Sea is the Mother of all Rivers cbbo 
other waters) as to her they runne all back againe(ex- 19 90 
inde fluere, ſaith the Poet, & retro ſublapſareferri) arc 
not ſalt likewiſe ? 

Anſw. Becauſe the Earth through whoſe veines 


C 4 and 
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and conduits theſe waters doe paſſe to burſt forth 
thereafterin ſprings,cleanſeth and mundifitth all (alt= 

nefle from them as they paſſe, 
It ſeemeth that your Hanes diſcourſe maketh way 
Why the Sea foranſwerto ſuch as aske, why the Sea doth never de» 
wxes never bord nor accreacea whit, notwirhſtanding that all 0. 
more norllle ther waters doe degorge themſelves into her boſome, 


for all che wa + 
ters runnero the reaſon _— cauſethere runneth ever as much 


and fromit. gut of her to ſubminiſtrate water to ſprings and ri- 
vers,as ſhe affordeththem, 
Queſt, But is it poſſible which is reported that our late 
Itche Seazbe Navigators have found by experience, that theSeas 
_ _ fz- water ſo many fathomes below the ſuperficiesis freſh 
he ſuper ice, 10 that now they may draw up waters to their ſhippes 
| by certaine woodden or rather yron veſſells, which 
oyally cloſed, doe flyde thorough the firſttwo or 
three fathomes of the ſalred ſuperfice downeto the 
freſh waters, where artificially it opens, and being fil- 
led, ſtraight ſhutteth againc, and fois drawne up, 
which they report to havebut ſmall difference in taſt 
from the waters of freſh Rivers, which (if it bec 
true) is a ſtrange, but a moſt happily diſcovered 
ſecrer, | 
Anſw. Yea it is poſſible, for probably it may be 
thought, that the Sunnes raies which beforeare gran« 
red to bee the cauſe of the Seas ſaltneſle, penetrate 
np furtherthanthe firſt ſuperfice z like as on the con= 
trary the coldneſle of the Northerne windes freezeth, 
but the I water congealing them into Ice; 
or the reaſon may better be the perpetuall and con« 
ſtant running and diſgolfing of Rivers, brookes and 


ſprings trom the earth into.ut : And verily Icould be 
induced 
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induced to thinke the Mediterranean ſea,the Sound of 
Norwey, and ſuch like which lye low, andare every 
where encompaſſed with the higher land except 


where they breake in from the greater Ocean, that The probabiſid 


ſuch Seas ſhould be freſh low, in regard of the inceſ- 


ty,that certaing 
Seas may be , 


{ant currents of large Rivers into them, andinreſpeR freh low, 


they doe not furniſh water back again tothe ſprings, 
rivers, and fountaines, _ they are low beneath 
the carth; ave it hath troubled many braines toun- 
derſtand what becommeth of theſe waters which 
theſe Seas dayly receave: but it cannot bee receaved 
for poſlible, that the waters of the great Ocean are 
freſh, at leaſt drinkably freſh under the firſttwo or 
three fathomes, it being by God in natures decree 
made alc for portableneſſe, 


SI5CIITTTTTIENTETUTTRTITTE 
Sea. 7. 


That the Mountaines and valleys diſperſed over the 
earth, hindreth not the Compleatneſſe of its round- 
neſſe : of burning mountaines, and Caves within the 
earth, | 


BY* leaving the Sea, thus much may be demaunded 
concerning the earth, why it is ſaid to be round * 
ſince there are ſo inacceſſible high mountaines and 
ſuch long traQts of plaine valleys ſcattered over it 


all ? 
Anſw. Theſe mountaines and valleys are no more 
in reſpe& of the earth to hinder its roundneſle, then a 


lictle flie is upon a round bowll, or a.naile upon a 
wheecle 


. 

\ 

» 
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and conduits theſe waters doe paſſe to burſt forth 
thereafterin ſprings,cleanſeth and mundifitth all ſalt. 
neſſe from them as they paſſe, 

It ſeemeth that your former diſcourſe maketh way 

Why the Sex for anſwerto ſuch as aske, why the Sea doth never de= 
waxes never bord nor accreacea whit, notwithſtanding that all 0. 
more norl:i1* ther waters doe degorge rhemſelyesinto her boſome, 
ters runneto the reaſon being, becauſethere runneth ever as much 
and fromit. gut of her to Cbaainifirate water to ſprings and ri- 

vers,aS ſhe affordeththem. 
Queſt, But is it poſſible which is reported that our late 
If he Sex be Navigators have found by experience, that the Seas 
_=_ _ fz-- water ſo many fathomes below the ſuperficiesis freſh 
heſoper ce, 1O that now they may draw up waters to their ſhippes 
| ' by certaine woodden or rather yron veſlells, which 
oyally cloſed, doe flyde thorough the firſt two or 
three fathomes of the ſMfted ſuperfice downeto the 
; freſh waters, where artificially it opens, and being fil- 
led, ſtraight ſhutteth againe, and ſo is drawne up, 
which they report to have but ſmall difference in taſt 
from the waters of freſh Rivers, which (if it bee 
true) is a ſtrange, but a moſt happily diſcovered 

ſecrer, 

Anſw. Yea it is poſſible, for probably it may be 
thought, that the Sunnes raies which beforeare gran« 
ted to bee the cauſe of the Seas ſaltneſſe, penetrate 

- np furtherthanthe firſt ſuperfice ; like ason the con- 
trary the coldneſle of the Northerne windes freezeth, 
but the uppermoſt water congealing them into Ice; 
ot the reaſon may better be the perpetuall and con« 
ſtant running and diſgolfing of Rivers, brookes and 
ſprings from the carth into. : And verily _ ” 
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induced to thinke the Mediterranean ſea,the Sound of 
Norwey, and ſuch like which lye low, andare every 
where encompaſſed with the higher land except 
where they breake in from the greater Occan, that The probabilis 
ſuch Seas ſhould be freſh low, in regard of the ince(- Q-ih2 crane 
ſant currents of large Rivers into them, andinreſpeR frethlow, 
they doe not furniſh water back again tothe ſprings, 
rivers, and fountaines, ſeeing they are low beneath 
the earth; yea it hath troubled many braines toun- 
derſtand what becommeth of theſe waters which 
theſe Seas dayly receave: but it cannot bee receaved 
for poſſible, that the waters of the great Oceanare 
freſh, at leaſt drinkably freſh under the firſttwo or 
three fathomes, it being by God in natures decree 


made alt for portableneſle, 


STISIITETTTTRITTTTIITTTBITTTE 


Sea. 7. 


That the Mountaines and valleys diſperſed over the 
earth, hindreth not the Compleatneſſe of its round. 
neſſe : of burning mountaines, and Caves within ihe 
earth, 


Veleaving the Sea, thus much may be demaunded 
Dococcnts the earth, why it is ſaid to be round ? ef 


ſince there are ſo inacceſſible high mountaines and 
ſuch long tracts of plaine valleys ſcattered over it 
all ? 

Anſw. Theſe mountaines and yalleys are no more 
in reſpe& of the carth ro hinder its roundneſlc, then a 


little flie is upon a round bowll, or a-naile upon a 
wheele 
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which are ia 
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wheele to evince the rotunditieof ir, forthe protube- 
rances of ſuch knobs deface not the exatroundneſſe 
of the whole Globe, as not having a comparable 


- 


proportion with it, 

Bur what ſignifie theſe burning mountaines ſo 
frightfull to men, which may be ſcene in ſeverall pla- 
ces of the earth z as that of 1ſand called Hecla, in S7- 
cilie called Ztna, belides the burning hills of Nyples 
which I haveſeene, one in MHexicoin our new found 
lands of CAmericalo formidable as is wonderfull : If 
the carth be cold as you give it forth to be; then how 
can theſe mountaines burne ſo exceflively; or if they 
bee chimneys of hell venting the fire which burneth 
there in the center of the earth, ornot * | 

Anſw. No queſtion, but as thereare waters of di- 
vers ſorts, ſome ſweet, others ſalt, and others ſul. 
phureous, according to the minerall veynes they run 
thorough ; right ſo there beſome partes of the earth 
more combultible then others, which once being en- 
famed and kindledeither by the heate of the Sunnes 
beames,' or by ſome other accident, and then fomen- 
tcd by a little water (which rather redoubleth the 
heate then extinguiſheth it; as we ſceby experience 
in our farriers or{miths forges, where to maketheir 
coales or charco ales burnethe bolder, they bedew or 
beſprinkle them with water)they hold ſtil burning,the 
{ulphureous ground ever ſubminiſtrating fewell to the 
inflammation. But they and the like do not hinder the 
earths being cold, nomore, than one ortwo Swal- 
lowes makenot the ſpring of the yeare. 

Bur yer, if ſo be the earth be ſo ſolid and maflie as 


you ſay itis, and thatitadmitteth no vacuitie; Howe 
an 
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and whence proceede thele terrible earth-quakes, 
tremblings, palpitations, to the overwhelming ot Ci- 
ties, ſhaking of Towers and ſteeples, &c. 

Anſw. No queſtion but as theſeare commonly 7** truecaut 
prodigies and fore-runners of Gods wrath to bee ins quakes, 
flicted uponthe Land where they happen, asmay be 
ſcene inthe ſecond booke of the Kings chap. 22. Com. 
mota eft, & contremuit terra, & quoniam iratis eſt Da- 
mins ; So ſome way lacke not their owne naturall 
cauſes: and they be chiefly comprehended in one for 
all, and this is ir, that the carth is not unfiely compas- T;, compar. 
red unto a living mans body, the rocks and ſtones fon of he earth. 
whereof are his bones, the brookes and rivers (erpcn- my Mans @ boe! 
ting thorough ir, the veynes and (inewes conveying 
moiſtneſle Rom their fountaines unto all the mem. 
bers ; the hollow of .our bowells andof the trunke 
of our bodies, to the vaſt and ſpacious cavernes and 
caves withinthe body of this earth (and yet theſe nor 
hindering the maſſineſſe of the earth, for where earch 
is,it is maſſie indeed) within the which hollow of our' 
bodyes our vitious windes are encloſed, which if they 
have novent, preſently they beget in us 1/at paſſions, 
collicks, &c. whereby our whole body 1s calt into a 
diſtemper and difturbed; even/as the windesenclofed 
in theſe cavernes; and hollow ſubterranean places, 
preafſing -to have vent, and not finding any, making | 
way to themſclves,dothen beger theſe 'carth-quikes, 

And of this opinion 'is Ariſtotle ib, 2. Were. 
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SCTC9HCICCTCCIEICCCETCETEE BITE 
Sect. 8. 


of time, whether it bee the Producer or Conſumer of 
things : of the wiſedome, and Sagacity of ſome Hor- 
ſes, and Dogges : How the Adamant is Mollified of 
the needle inthe Sea compas : and the reaſon of its thr- 
ning alwayes to the North, 


QEcing there is nothing more propetly ours, than 
time, and ſceing it is the eldeſt daughter of na- 
ture ;} How is this,that you Philoſophers bereave us 
of our beſt inheritance ſaying that there no time at 
all : in reſpeR (ſay you) the time paſt, is gone, the fu- 
Reaſons why ture and time to.come is not yer, and the time preſent 
there irno I1S Ever glyding and mnning away, yea and your 4ri- 
ung ſeotle calleth it but a number of motions : (ceing then 
ir conliſterh but of parts not having a/permanecnt be- 
ing, it cannot beſaidro beat allgfay you. | 
A4nſw. Our true Philoſophers reaſon not ſo, ir is 
but our Sophiſts who by their inſnaring captions doe 
cavil thus, therfore take heed of the ſubdolouſneſle of 
| , The Reafons their propoſition, which is not univerſally true : for 
" © admit that maxime might hold, concerning the ſtan» 
ding and not ſtanding of a thing in its parts, in ſub- 
jeas wateriall eſletiall and permanent, yet it muſt not 
cvert things of a fluid and ſucceſſanean nature, ſuch as 
time 1s: and whereas they ſay that the parts of time 
are not, they miſtake info farre as time is to be mca- 
ſured by now, which the Greckes doe terme 72 »iv, 
whuch ever exiſteth, and by which indeed time is ſaid 
propetly to have exiſtence, - Dueft 


4,0 
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neſt. What things hold yourto bein Time? or 
whether is Time the conſumer, or the producer of 
things ? 

Anſw. To the firſt, with Ariſtotle, I underſtand yh things 
onely ſuch things to be in Time as are ſubie&tro my. 2r< fiid co be 
rarions, changes, rifings, and fallings,ſych as are all * *'**- 
narurall things belowthe Sphere ot the Moone ; by 
which meanes, things ſempiternall wanring both be- 
ginning and ending,whoſe diuturaity cannot be mca- 
ſur:d by time, cannot fall under it. 

2. Af. To the ſecond, whethet Time be the pro- 
ducer orconſumer of things ; I anſwer, that asinthe 
contravertible points of Philoſophy our learned diſa- 
grcee amongſt rhemſelves; ſo herein'they agree nor 
aright ; indeed 4ri#otle (whom cuſtomably we ail 
follow)1a his 8. Cap.4ib.g. Phyſics nwill have Time 
rather to bethe cauſe ofthe ruine and decay of all 
things, and that by vertue of its motion, by which 
fublunary bodies are-altered and corrupted, rather 
than of their rifing, increaſe, or growing. And with 
him many of our Poets, 


Tempusedax rerum,tuque invidioſa vetuſt as Arilottes opin 
Omnia Ameritis,. —_. and againe, ——— 

: FL p ime is the 
Onmia fert tas, animum quoy,, Cc. ' ruine of things 
Te 


4 labuntar tacitiſh, ſeneſcimmus annis, how to be ex» 

Br fogtnms (fr eno non 4. aus ) dies, Pen 
To which opinion of Ariſtotle Carden adhereth, 

calling Time the Author of life and death * but as 1#- 

lius Scaliger hath refuted divers of his opinionsin his 

exercitation, 352. not- without reaſon hath he con- 

fured this alſo, making Time to bee an accidentall 


cauſe of the decay of things for beſide Time __ 
mu 


- 
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mult be cauſa agens which is the Law of Nature in- 

grafted in all things living, moving, creeping, vege- 

rating, by whichthey tend to ruine: as finnein Man 

(beſides his narurall corruption) is, and muſt bee 

thought che Author of his death. 

Queft, Now ſeeing your Philoſophy admitreth no other 
diftercnce berwixt Men and Beaſts,but the uſe of rea- 
ſon, wherewith we are endued above them ; how 
wil you tearmethoſe many reaſonable things perfor. 
med by Beaſts, wherof our Hiſtories are full:as that of 

Of the witti- Bucephalus of Alexander the Great, who would ſuffer 

=? *%* none to back him but his Maſter, though never ſo at- 

- *  rificially diſguiſed in his apparell ; 1ulius Ceſar his 
Horſe likewiſe , who at his death was'obſerved to 

faſt ſo long, is remarkeable: and that of Nicom eaes, 

who becauſe his Lord was killed in the field, chooſed 
rather to dye ſtarving for hunger,than toſurvive him: 

' Stories of the ſagacity of Dogs, bookes are fully re. 
pleniſhed w*"; the example of one only ſhall ſuffice ; 

Of the love of *© This Dog being with his Maſter, when a Robber 

® Dogto his ** killed him. for hispurſe, and had flung him into a 

Maſter, <Riverthathe mighrnort be found againe, did firſt 

© leapeintothe River after hisdead Maſter, and then 

© upon his ſhaulders bore up his head ſo long, as any 
© breath was remaining within him, thereafter diſcer- 

*ning him to be dead,ſtraight followes the rogue by 

© his ſent to the Cirie,finds him,and inceſſantly bark- 

©eth at him whitherſoever he went ; while at length, 

* his Maſter being miſſed, and the Rogue under ſul- 

** picion of robbery, and the Dogs violent purſuing 

*the fellow drew. the people into a jealoufie of the 

- murther: whereupon the robber being IG 

*forc 
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©* fore a Iudge, after due examination confeſled. the Diſcourſe of 
«© murther, was condemned, & died for the fact. Now Dogs memory, 
] demand, if theſe andthe like doings of Beaſts be not 
founded upon reaſon whereof we mcn brag as of a 
greater prerogative abovethem 2 

Anſw. No wayes; for we muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt ations of true reaſon, ſuch as ours are;and theſe 
which are done by a naturall iaſtin& or ſenſitive fa- 
culty of ſagacity,' uſe and cuſtome, but moſt cl- 
pecially, from that which is a neere tying bond 
even amongſt the cruelleſt of Beaſts, a perpetuall 
reſenting ot a good turne reccived; as is manifeſt 
in the example. of the Lion, who not onely ſaved Diftin&ion 
the life of that poore condemned caitive,, who fled driven things 
into hisdenne and-cave, becauſe he pulled out of his 1c a nicrall 

awe the thorne which moleſted him,but likewiſe fed inclination. 
im, by killing beaſts of all ſorts and bringing them 

unto him z whereof Gellizs at length ; and out of. him 
Ds Battas. 

If I ould follow forth here all other queſtions of 
Natures ſecrets, the taske were long. and tedious, and 
peradventure, lefle pleaſant ro the Reader, than'pain» 
full co me: as why, the Adamant-ſtone which ( of 
its owne nature) is ſo hard, that neither fire nor Iron 
can bruiſe orbreakit, is nevertheleſſe broke in peeces 
in a-diſbfull of hot Goates-bloud, ſoft bloud being 
more powerfullthanhard Iron? Whether fiſhes doe 
breath or not, ſecing they haveno lungs the bellowes 
of breath £ What canbe the-cauſe of the Loadſtones 
attrative power todraw Iron unto it? Why, ſome 
Plants and; Herbes -ripen ſooner than others? Or 


what makes a member of a Man or Beaſt flag ou 
rom. 
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from the body, to dye preſently;and yet branches of 
trees cut off will rctaine their lively ſap ſo long with- 
eter cernine? 10 Em * Whether or not there be ſuch affinity, and 
planes & herbs tO ſay love amongſt plants and herbes,that ſome will 
—__ — More fruitfully increaſe, being\ſer, planted,or ſowen, 
ther than © together, then when mixed amongſtothers, accor- 
others, ding to that ofthe Poer, 
V ivunt in Venerem frondes, omniſg, vicifſins 
Felix arbor amat, nutant ad mutua palme 
Federa,pepulto ſuſpirat populus idtu,*c, 

Towhich queſtions, & {ome others hereafter tobe 
handled,formeto giveanſwer, werenoleſle preſump. 
tionand foole-hardineſſe,than ademonſtration of m 
groſſer ignorance; fince, Cardan and Scaliger are (0 

arre from agreement in theſe matters, as may be ſeen 
in Scaligers Exercitations ; yet having propounded 
theſe queſtions, and to ſay nothing of my owne opt- 
nion touching the ſolution of ſuch Riddles (as wee 
call them)were ſomeway an imputation; and I might 
be equally blamed with thoſe who leade their neigh 
bour upon the Ice, and leave him there ; wherefore 
thus Iadventure, 

And firſt, why the Adamanc which for hardneſſe 
is able toabide both the force of the fire, and dint of 
any hammer, yet being put in Goates-bloud, parteth 
alunder, | 

; Anſw. Howbeit Scaliger in his 345. Exercication 
Set.8. giveth no other reaſon than that abſolutely, 
tr 15 one of the greateſt miracles and ſecrets of Nature; 
and therein refureth/ their opinions, / xho alleage the 
Analogie and agreement of the common» principles 
of Nature ; which are commonto the bloud and - 

cnc 
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the Adamant together, to be the cauſe ; yetIthinke +, 
for my owne part, thatif any naturall reaſon may be cauſe bow the 


given in {0 hidden a myſtery, irmay be this ;' That mh 


HC a dith of Goats 
Rocks wheron herbs of rare pearcing and penetrative bloud. 


Goates(as we all know)live and feed uſually on clifhe 


vertues and qualities grow ; (neither1s the derivation 
of that herbes name Saxifrage other, than from the 
power it hath'to breake ſtones aſunder) Goares then, 
feeding on ſuch rockic-herbes as theſe, no wonder 
that their bloud having Analogie and proportion to 
their food, beipenerranive, and more proper go bee 
powettull in vercue, than otherwayes convertible in 
—_ for wee ſce-them of all grazing Beaſts the 
ceaneſt. 

weft, Now ,by what power draweththe Load- 
ſtone Iran unto it £ 

Anſw. Ariſtotle in the 7®. Booke of his Phyſicks 
which almoſt al other Philoſophers do affirme, That 
the Loadfſtone attraQteth Iron unto it by their ſimili- 
rude and likenefle of ſubſtahces; for ſo you {ceth 
are both of a like colour : and that muſt bethe caule 
how the talſe-Prophet Mahomet, his Cheſt of Iron, 
wherein his bones are, doth: hang.miraculouſly un- 
ſupported of any thing, becauſe either. the pend or 
ſome verticall ſtone ofthe Vault where itis kept,is of 


Loadſtone: and thus with Iulius Scaliger, Exercita-' 


tione, 151. I diſallow Caſpar Bartholinus his opinion, 
who alleageth'tharthe Loadſtone doth not meerely 
and ſolely by its attraRive faculty draw Ironuntoit, 
but for that it is nouriſhed and fed by Iron ; for no- 
thing more properly. can: bee ſaid to feed, thanthat 


which hath life, - Therefore; &c. 
D Here 


What maketh 
the Loadſtone 
draw lron. 


: 
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Here alfo it will not be amiſle to adde the reaſon 
why the Needles of ' Sea-compaſles (as theſe of 
other Sun-Dyals) being touched by the Loadſtone, 
RAINY doe alwayes turne to the Northy and this is the moſt 
a Sea compaſſe TECCIVEd 3 That there is under our North-Polea huge 
eurne ever to black Rock under which our Ocean ſurgeth and iſſu- 
the Ngth. eth forth in foure Currants, anſwerable to the foure 
corners of the Earth, orthe foure winds,which place 
(if the Seas have a ſource) muſt bee thought to beits 
ſpring ; and this Rock is. thought to be all of Load- 
ſtone; ſorthat by a kinde of affinity (it would ſeeme) 
by a particular inſtin& of nature, it drawethall other 
{uch like ſtones or other metalstouched by them to- 
wards it. So that the reaſon of the Needles turning 
co the North: in: Compaſles'is that 'Nygra rapes of 
Loadſtone lying under our North Pole : which by 
the attraftivepowerit hath,drayweth all things touchs 
cd by it, orits alike thither. 


Section 9. 


of Fifbes, if they may be ſaid to breath, ſeting they lack 
pulmons : Of flying fiſhes," if ſuch things may be, &c. 
which are the reaſons of their poſgbility, are deduced, 
exemplified, | | 


aeſt, BYZ whether and after what manner can 
Fiſhes be ſaid tobreath, ſeeing they have 

no lungs, the bellowes of breath? 
Pn 4 This queſtion hath beene agitared many 
Ages agoc, both pro & contra,as we ſay ; Arift.cap.1. 
. De 


Dail 
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De reſþiratione, denying that they can breath : Plats 


and divers others of his Sect aftirming thecontrary : 
chey who maintaine the negative part do reaſon thus; 


Creatures that want the Organs and Inſtruments of m—_— 


breathing, cannot be {ſaid to breath or reſpire; but gu 
{uch are all fiſhes, therefore, &c. 

Theoppoſires onthe other ſide doe thus maintaine 
their breathing z all living creatures not onely breath, 
but ſo neceſſarily muſt breath that for lack of it they 
dye, as experience ſheweth : nay, that the very in- 
{e&s,or (as you would ſay )demi-creatures,they muſt 
breathe: bur fiſhes are living Creatures, therefore 
they muſtbreathe. The Ariſtotelians anſwering this, 
diſtinguiſh the major propoſition, reſtraining the utii- 
verſality of it but ro ſuch Crcarures as live in the 
Aire, whereas there is no Ayre in the water, the na- 
ture of it not admitting place for Ayre asthe Earth 
doth, which being opencd with any Inſtrument, as 
with a Plough or Spade, may admit Ayre; whereas 
the waters will fill all the void preſently againe, as 
we may ſee by buckets, boxes, or any other materiall 
thing, reg put into the water, and taken out againe, 
doe leave no vacuam behinde them 3 for the waters 
doe ſtraight wayes reincorporate: ſceing thenthere 
is no Ayre in the Fiſhes Element, they cannot nor 
need not be ſaid-to breath ; for contrariwiſe wee ſee 
that being drawne from the waters to the Ayrethey 
doe incontinently dyc« : 

For anſwer to both extreames, I could allow for 
fiſhes a kind of reſpiration called refrigeration,which 
improperly may be ſaid to be reſpiration z but ſince 


nothing properly canbe ſaid to breath but that which 
nn 1 £ hath 


-=- 


What way kh» 
es may be (aid | 
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hath lungs, (the inſtruments of breathing) which in- 
deed fiſhes have-not : The conclufion is cleare ; That 
they have rather a ſorrof refrigeration, then reſpi- 
ration. 
If kerving can -28##7. But is it of truth which wee heare of our 
Qlic, - Navigators, that in the Southerne ſeas they have 
feene flying fiſhes, and herring like a foggie or moilt 
cloud flecing above their heads, and falling againe 
in the Seas with a ruſhing and fluſhing * 
LAnſw. Yea I thinke it poſſible; for the great 
Creator, as-he hath created the toules of the Aire, 
the beaſts of the earth, and the faſhes of the Sea, ar 
the firſt creation, in their owne true kindes ; So hath 
hee made of all theſe kindes £4mphivia., And as 
there are foure footed: beaſts and fowles of double 
kinds, living promiſcuoufly on land and water, why 
may there nor be fiſhes of that naturealſo of which 
hereatrer. So hath hee indued the Aire (as the more 
noble element of the three) with thac prerogative.z 
that in it, either fowles or watery creatures might be 
engendred ; out of vapors either moiſt or terrettriall, 
3 or extracted from ſtanding lakes, ſtanckes, marithes, 
myres, or the like oyly and'marſhie places;/ which 
waters, elevated to the Aire,by the violent operation 
of the Sunnes beames, cither from the Seas,.orthe 
How vcr"5 fore-ſaid places, by the benefitof rhe warme Aire, 
#:c4inche Wherethey abide; asin rhe ferrile belly of a fruirfull 
Aue, mother, doe there receave the figure ettherof trogge 
or fiſh, according tothe predominancy of the matter 
whereof that vapor is compoſed; from whence again 
4s all | heavie things doetend downeward,ſo doethey 
alſo, Which hath made ſome ſuppoſe that henna 
(Dy 
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(by them called flying fiſhes) doe deſcend from the 


aire, their place ot generation : whereindeed more «on why 
truly, theerror commeth this way ; the Herrings, in bring may 
their, ſeaſon, doe come- in great ſhoales (as Sea men © 


ſay) upon the ſupertice ofthe waters, wiicre ſcudding 
along the coaſts, {ome (udden gale of wind (they be. 
ing | elevated -upon-.the top of ſome -valte wave) 
may chance to. blow: them violently. lo farre, vill 
they encounter, and light on a higher billow, witich 
hath made Marriners thinke they flic. 


Af Whathave you to lay to this, that as there 
are extraordinary, ſo I have heard of towlcs 


without cither feere or plumes ? 


LAnſw, Fowles they cannot be, becauſe fowles Apodes, or 


are defined to be living creatures featheredand rwo 
footed; and fince theſeare not ſuch, fowles they can- 
not be: And yet Iulins Scaliger exercitatione 22:8.ſett. 
t. & 24» maketh mention of them, calling them 
Apodes, which Grecke word is as much as without 


. 


fceres) 


veſt. But, leaving the various diverſities of fowles, 
as the Geeſe who hatch their egges under their paw, 
or foote, and thelike, how doe thoſeclaick geeſe in 
Scotland breed, whereof Ds Bartas maketh meation 


as of a rare work of nature * 


Anſw. Their generation is beyond theordinary 
courſe of nature, in ſo muchthat ordinarily onecrea- 
ture begetteth another ; bur ſoir is, thatthis fowle is 
engendred of certaine leaves of trees, out of whichin 


a manner it buddeth, and ripencth ; Now, theſe trees 
D 3 growing 


!owlcs withoat 
tcer or Plumes. 
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growing upon the bankesof lakes, doe, attheir duc 
time,caſt theſe leaves,which falling into the lake,doe 
thereſo putrifie, that of them is engendred a Worme, 
which by ſome ſecret fomentation & agitation of the 
waters, with the Suns helpe,groweth by little and lit- 
tle to be a fowle ſomewhat bigger thana Mallard, or 
wild Duck; and in thoſe waters they live and fced, 
andareeaten by the inhabitants thereabouts. 

Firſt then, I reſolve their queſtions who argument 
againſt the poſſibility of this generation, and thenT 
ſhall cleare you of that doubt you have propolcd : 
thus it ſtandeth then with theſe f font a ;when 
LAriſtotlein his laſt chapter of histhirdbooke De ge- 
neratione animalium,before he had diſſenſſed the mate- 
riall cauſes of all kind of perfe& creatures, Intheend 
falleth upon the materiall cauſe of inſeQs, and ſo of 

Diverſe kindes the leſle _—_ - one kinde of them hemaketh to be 
ot Lalet3. - produced of a Mariſh clay an earthie and putrificd 
flimie ſubſtance, whereof wormes, froggs, ſnailes and 

the like are produced ; the Sun beames, as the efhci- 

entcauſe, working uponthatmatter ; The other ſort 
is more petfeR, and theſe are our Bees, waſpes, flyes, - 

midges and ſo forth, which areengendred of ſome 

putrified ſubſtance, as, peradventure, of adead horſe, 

oxe, ot afſe;' out of which by the operation of the 

| environing aire,and the internal putrefationtogether 

* loſes, they are brought forth : The inſets of the Sea are 
[8d to have the like generations, whereof Par” ar 

De hiſtoria CAnimalium, lib. 1. cap. 1. Etin libro de 
reſprratione ; and lately thelearned Scaliger Exercita- 

Hone 191 ſett.2, Notwithſtanding the venerable teſti- 

mony and authority of fuch famous Authors; yet our 

beleevers 
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beleevers of miracles doe reaſon thus both againſt 
the generation of the Claik Geeſe; and of the In- 
ſects allo. 


Every thing begotten muſt be engendred of a like _ why 


unto ir (elfe,as men,hotle, Sheepe, Neat, 5. engen- 
der their lite; and this by the warrant and authoritic 


InſeRs are not 
propigated by 
a Celcthiall 


of Ariſtotle elle where, but particularly cap. 7, Meteor. hear, 


Text 2. 
Lueſt. But ſo it is that the body of the heavens,the 


Sun and his heate, areno wayes ſimilia or alikeunto 
theſe Inſes produced and procreated fromthe ly- 
mic and.putrified mattersabove rehearſed. 

And therefore that cannot be the way of their ge- 
acration. Thus they. 

Anſw, Tothisanſwer muſt be made Philoſophi- 
cally, in diſtinguiſhing the word alike toit ſelfe ; for 
things may be {aid alike unto other, either of right, 
or univoce as they ſay inthe Schooles : That way in- 
deed our Inſesarenot alike tothe putrified earth or 
beaſt they came of, but Analogice they may be ſaid 
co bealike, thatis, in ſome reſpeR, in ſo farre as they 
communicate. in this, that they are produced of the 
earth, and by the warmeneſſe of the Sun, which are 
things acually exiſting. 

Def. Now to cheere the queſtion concerning 
fowles wanting feete and feathers;whether may ſuch 
things be, or not * 

Anſ. Yea, for as thegreat Creator hath ordained in 
nature betwixt himſelfe and us men here, Angels,yea 
200d and bad ſpirits ; betwixtſenfitive and inſenſitive 
Creatures, mid creatures which wee call Zoophyta, 


and Plantanimalia, as the Fiſhes Ho/uthwna, ſtella ma- 
, D 4 VIDA, 
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rina, Pulmo marinus, 8c. Even ſo betwixt fowles and 
fiſbes,nature produced middle or meane creatures, by 
| 2110 erent the Greekes called 4p4icue, or beaſts of two lives; part- 
ly living by waters, partly by earth ; And of this ſort 
theſe fowles muſt be,as betwixt land beaſts and fiſhes, 
are frogs, and Crocodills;and fome othets the like; 


$ICCTTCCTCTTEECECCTTTETTTTTE 


f Sect. IO, 


Of fiſhes, andtheir generation : How fowles are gene- 
rated in the waters- If gold can be made potable;and of 
the matter of precious ſtones. 


meer you have not as yet ſufficiently en- 
ough ſatisfied my minde of that ſcruple, 
wherewith it was perplexed : for I was ſaying that if 
things on the earth were-propagared by their likes, 
as by the authority of Ariftarl I did inſtance, and al- 
moſt unto that the Lyrick Poet Horace applaudeth 
while he faith, although notto this purpoſe wholly, 
fortes creantnr fortibus, and againe; Nes imbellem fee 
Mow fiſhes can YOCes ay 3 pert aquile columbam ; then h ow can fi- 
m9 wo"y* ſhes be ſaid to live,and have their ſubſtance of,and by 
ingehcir fieſ, the Se4? Forit the Maxime both of Philoſophic and 
« more irme medicine hold good, that we exiſtand have our being 
er whereot Of thoſe things wherof we are nouriſhed; ſurcly fiſhes 
they ae gene- exiſting of a more groſſe and more materiall ſub- 
_- ſtance than water is, cannot be ſaid to live by the Seaz 
much lelle Fowles, ſecing their fleſh is moreterreſtri- 
all,and for that cauſe they build and bring forth their 
young ones uponthe Land ; whereas otherwayes it 


ſhould 
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ſhould ſeeme that they live and have theireſſence,and 
exiſtence from the Sea: for in Geneſis we reade, thar 
the Greac Creator commanded the waters to pro. 
duce ſwimming, creeping, and flying creatures upon 
the Earth ? 

Anſw. With Ariffotle whom you obje&ro mee; 
you muſt conſider, that inthe fire and ayre no Crea- 
tureis framed: For ſointhe 4. Booke of his Metc- 
ors he holdeth : from them two indeed he admitteth 
vertue and power to' bee derived torhofe which are 
created upon the Earth, and inthe Warers ; true it 1s, 
that Fowlcs being volatile Creatures, their generati- 
on ſhould have fallen by lot in the Ayre'; but in re-+ 
ſpe thar note can be well procreated there,rhe next 
Element became their bringer forth as neeteſt in na- 
ture to the Ayre, and as being lirtle Iefſerhan a con- 
denſed Ayre, from which cheſs Foules might ſoone 
flye up: ſo thar'all things here below being made 
up of a dry, and then of a thickned moiſt mar- 
ter, which are the Earth and Waters ; no marvel, 
that properly of them all things are procreared:how- 
beir ey may befaidro hayether flerthent and 
yertyes fromthe fuperior two, fire-and ayre: and 
where it may be objeRed how rhe matter of Fiſhes 
ſhould be ſo firme and ſolid, they being nouriſhed by 
the thin, wateriſh, and ſlimy fubſtinceofthe waters; 
it muſt be confidered that the Seas and waters are not 
ſo exempted of ſome mixture of earth in them,bur 
that even as the Earth ſome way participateth of 
them, ſo they impart partly tot their moiſtneſle a- 
painez of which mixture both Fowles and Fiſhes doe 
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2ueft. What is your opinion. concerning the po- 
rableneſle of Gold, after which, our Chymiſts, and 
Extractors of quinteflences, Calcinators, and Pulye- 
rizers of Metals make ſuch ſearch and labourgzwhere- 
by Gold made drinkable (as they undertake) our 
youth neerc ſpent may be renewedagaine, all diſeaſes 
cured, and the drinker thereof to live for many Ages* 

4nſw, Although Gold of all Metals be the King , 
as the Sunamong(t the Planets, and that itis the (of. 
teſt of all, and moſt volatile, fo the calieſt to bee ex- 
tended and wrought upon;in ſo much,that one Ounce 
of it is able to cover many Ounces, and Pounds of 
Silver : yea, although of all Metals it abideth therri- 
all of the fire'beſt, andloſeth nothing by it, as Ar/F. 
inthe 3. Booke ofhis Meteors, 64p.6..0bſerveth ; yer 
that ir may be made potable I doubtmuch of it, and 
am a Galeniſt in that point, and that for theſe two no- 
table reaſons which 1#/zs Scaliger {ctteth downe in 
his 272, Exercitation, 

Firſt, becauſe there muſt bee ſome reſemblance 
betwixt the body nouriſhed and the thing that nouri- 
ſheth ; which, no more holdeth betwixt our badics 
and gold, than betwixt aliving and a deadthing. 

Secondly, becauſe nothing is able to nouriſh us, 
which the heate of our ſtomack is not able todigelt : 
Bur ſuch is Gold, and therefore, &c. Alwayes of the 
worth and vertue of Gold, reade ?linine, lib.1. & 3. 
Cape le 

Lueſft. Now what is the matter of precious-Stones; 
carth ir cannot be ; for it is heavie, dull, and blackiſh 
coloured ; they are glitteringly tranſparent like Stars: 
water it is not, for even Cryſtalline Ice will m_ olve, 

whereas 


— 
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whereas they for hardneſſe are almoſt indiſſoluble : 


yet Cleopatra islaid to have liquefied a Pearle to An- 


thonie. 

Anſw. They areof moſt putified earth, not with- 
out ſome mixture ofmoiſtneſle, but ſuch as are both 
mavellouſly by the force of the Sun ſubtilized, tem- 
pered, and concocted, 


Section 17. 


6G 


of the Earth, its circumference,thickneſſe, and diſtance 
from the Sunne. 


43 


= Coſmographers generally, but more part:- Lueſt 


cularly our 'Geographers have beene very bold 
totake nl them the habiliry (as I am informed) to 
ſhew how many graines of Wheate or Barley will 
encompaſle the whole Earth, whichT eſfteeme a thing 
impoſſible ro any mortall man to'doe, and therefore 
frivolous tobe undertaken: and I think it very much, 
if they can demonſttate how many Miles it is incom- 
paſle, leaving to trouble their wits with the other: 
yet hereupon Idefiretobereſolved. * 


Anſw. ThePhiloſophicall generall knowledge of 7,,, pyvow- 


things, is twofold, cither knowing things which fall phicall woyes 
under the reach oftheir Science in their effedts, there. ry =_ 


by to cometothe knowledg of the cauſe;or contrari- 
wiſe, by 'the cauſe firſt ro know the effeRs to come. 
But the Mathematicall demonſtrations, whereof Ge- 
ometry is a part, conſiſt not in theſe ſpecularions, 


but inreall demonſtrations; andthat in ſuch HR 
their 
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their poſitions being once well founded, thereon they 
may build what they pleaſe; whercas onthe other 
ſide, a little error or miſtaking inthe beginning, be- 
comme:h great andirreparable in the end: and ſo to 
make way to your anſwer ; there is no queſtion, but 
if once a Geometrian give up the infall\ble number 
of the Miles which the Earth will reach to in com- 
palle, but ſoone and on a ſudden hee may ſhew how 
many graines will encompaſleit for it is univerſally 
held that the Earth is in circuit one and twenty thou- 
ſands and ſo manyodde hundred Miles z a Mile con» 
ſiſteth of a thouland paces, a pace of five feet, a foot 
of foure palmes, a palme of foure fingers breadth, a 
fingers beadth of foure Barley cornes; and ſo from 
che firſt to the laſt, the number of the Miles holding 
ſure,the ſupputation of thegraines number will cleere 
it ſe}fe by Multiplication, © 
Lueft, By thatmeanes I ſee you ſeeme ro make no 
difticulty of that whereof I ſo much doubted * 
Anſw. No indeed ; and in this point I perceive 
how farre learned men are to. be reſpected: above ig- 
norants ; yea as much as Pearles, Diamonds, or pre- 
cious Stones are to be preferred to grofle Minerals, 
weſt. Seeing all depende upon the knowledge of 
the Earths compaſle, then how many Miles hold you 
itto be in roundneſle 2 
Whit fateth Anſw. Thediſcovery of our new found-lands,and 
eat We can- the confident aflurance which our moderne Naviga- 
not 31g" 8'"* rors and Mappers have of this Terra a#fralis incogni- 
up ene tupput L 
won of the | #4, maketh that punRually not to be pointed out : but 
Barths cucum- what may ſatisfic in that,or in knowing how thick the 
rence. . "> 
maſſe of the Earth js, in how many dayes a _ 
might 
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might compaſle it about,ifby land it wereall trayel- 
lable : or conjeRurally to ſhaddow how great is the 
diſtance betwixt the Earth and the Firmamenr, I re- 
terre you tothe Title of Curioſity following z tor as 
I inde a diſcrepance amongſt our molt learned Wri- 
ters, in divers-moſt important heads of their profel- 
{ton ; So inthis point alſo I finde chem variable and! 
diſaſlenting;for Elias Yineri commenting on Sacrobos| 
upon that Text, giveth forth the Earthscompaſle ro 


*; 
cerning the 


DiverGty of 
pINtons cone 


extend to above two hundred and fifry thouſand /ta- worlds Come 


dia, whereot every cightmaketh up'our Mile z which 
ſhall farre exceed the moſt received opinion of our 
experteſt Mathematicians ; who'by'their moderne 
Computations make the reckoning of its circumfe- 
rence but to amount ro one and twenty thoufand 
miles and {ix hundred;8 that anſ{werably rotherhree 
hundredand faxty degrees wherewith they have divi- 


ded the great heavenly Circle, and proportionably 


thereunto the Earth; 


Yet pondering aright the diſcrepance and oddes- 


which dothatiſe betwixt our learned Authors, con- 
ccrning the compaſſe ofthe Earrhs/Globe, 'wee ſhall 


perceive ir to proceed from the great diverſiry"of 


Miles in divers Nations, every mar underſtanding 
them to be the Miles of that Nation whereinhee l1- 
veth: bur ſpeaking to our Natives of Britawre, it is 
| found by daily experience of Mathematicians;thatif 
2 man-goe 60y0f our Britiſh Miles further'ro re 
North, then (I fay) viſibly: he ſhall perceive the Pole 


Pauc, 


to riſe a degree higher, and the EquinoRiall tofall a 


degreelower'y whereby 
gree ofthe grear Circleof heavet(ſuch/asis'the Me- 


ridian) 


itis manifeſt, tharro-one de: - 
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their poſitions being once well founded, thereon they 
may build what they pleaſe; whercas onthe other 
ſide, a little error or miſtaking inthe beginning, be- 
comme:h great andirreparable inthe end: and ſo to 
make way to your anſwer ; there is no queſtion, bur 
if once a Geometrian give up the infall\ble number 
of the Miles which the Earth will reach to in com- 
palle, bur ſoone and on a ſudden hee may ſhew how 
many graines will encompaſleit; for it is univerſally 
held that the Earth is in circuit one and twenty thou- 
ſands and ſo manyodde hundred Miles z a Mile con» 
ſiſteth of a thouſand paces, a pace of five feet, a foot 
of foure palmes, a palme of foure fingers breadth, a 
fingers beadth of foure Barley cornes; and ſo from 
rhe firſt to the laſt, the number of the Miles holding 
ſure,the ſuppuration af chegraines number will cleere 
it ſelfe by Multiplication, & 
Luerfti, By thatmeanes I ſee you ſeeme to make no 
difficulty of that whereof I ſo much doubted * 
Anſw. No indeed ; and in:this point I perceive 
how farre learned men are to, be reſpected: above ig- 
norants ; yea as much as Pearles, Diamonds, or pre- 
cious Stones are to be preferred togroſle Minerals, 
Leſt. Seeing all depende upon the knowledge of 
the Earths compaſle, then how many Miles hold you 
it tobe in roundneſle 2 
Wh lateth Anſw. Thediſcovery of our new found-lands,and 
 ehat We can- theconfident aſſurance which our moderne Naviga- 
not ag" 2" tors and Mappers have of this Terra aufralis incogni- 
up the lupputa - - 
non ofthe #4, maketh that punually not to be pointed out : but 
EY cucum- what may ſatisfic in that,or in knowing how thick the 
0 maſſe of the Earth js, in how many dayes a =_ 
might 
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might compaſle it about,ifby land it wereall cravel- 
lable : or conjeQurally ro ſhaddow how great isthe 
diſtance betwixt the Earth.and the Firmamenr, I re- 
terre you tothe Title of Curioſity following z tor as 
I inde a diſcrepance amongſt our moſt learned Wri- 
ters, in divers moſt important heads of their profeſ- 
{10n; So inthis point alſo] finde chem variable and} 
diſaſſenting;for Elias Vineri commenting on Sacrobosk PiverGry of 
upon that Text, giveth forth rhe Earthscompaſle to'ctming the - 
extend to above two hundred and fifry thouſand /a- worl!s Come 
dia, whereof every cight maketh up/our Mile ; which **** 
ſhall farre exceed the moſt received opinion of our 
experteſt Mathematicians ; who! by their moderne 
Computations make the reckoning of its circumfe- 
rence but to amount ro one and twenty thouſand 
miles and fix hundred;8& that anſwerably rotherhree 
hundredand ſixty degrees wherewith they have divi- 
ded the great heavenly Circle, and proportionably- 
thereunto the'Earth; * -) "4 

Yet pondering aright the diſcrepanceand oddes- 
which doth atiſe betwixt our learned Aurhors, con- 
ccrning the compaſſe ofthe Earrhs/Globe, 'wee thall 
perceive it to proceed from the: great diverſiry” of 
Miles in divers Nations, every mar underſtanding 
them to be the Miles of that Nation wherein/hee li- 
veth: bur ſpeaking ro our Natives of Britawre, it is 
found by daily experience of Mathematicians,thatif 1. 
a man-goe 60..0f our Britiſh Miles furcher'ro tie” 
North, then (I fay) viſibly: he ſhall perceive the Pole 
to riſe a.degreehigher, and the Equino&tiall to fall a 
degreelower'y whereby it is manifeſt, rharro-one de. : 
oree ofthe grear Circleof heavets(ſuch/asis'the Me- 


ridian) 
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Meridian) there anſwereth on earth 60.0f out myles; 
Now there being 4inevery ſuch great circle 360, de- 
The exnhs c;,. FIecs Or equall parts, mulciplying 360, by 60 3 wee 
cumterence or de that they produce 21600, myles Britiſh : for 
cowpalle.. a line imagined to paſle by the South and North 
Poles, and ſocncompaſſethe earth, would cafily ap- 

peare to amount to the ſame computation. 
The chickneff As for the diametricall thickneſle of the earth; the 
of the carth, Proportions of a circles circumference to its diameter 
(or lyne crofling from onefidetothe other thorough 
the centre) being ſomewhat morethanthetriple,ſuch 
as is the proportion of 22 to 7. called by Arithmetici- 
ans triple Seſquiſeptima, triplewith aſeaventh part 
more; and ſeeing the circumference of the great cir- 
cle of the carth 1s a little lefſe than 22000 myles; it 
followeth, that thethickneſſe or diameter of it from 
face to face, is alittle morethan 5000, And conſe- 
quently the halfe diameter, viz. from the circumfe« 
rence to the centre neer about 3600 miles: Now 
then _ a man totravell under the equinotiall 
or middle lyne of the carth betwixtthe two poles, 
making cvery day 15. of our Pritiſh myles ; Ir is 
manifeſt that ſuch a Traveller ſhould compaſſe the 
whole circumference of the earth in three yeares 345 
dayes, ſome 20, daycs leſſe than 4 yeares : As for 
the diſtance of the carth fromthe firmament, I dare 
Diſtance of Not give you it for current : yet inthe Schooles thus 
= earth from thay ſhadow it,that the aires diametrical thickneſle is 
Sven) ten times above that of the waters ; the waters dia- 
meter tentimes above that of the earth : By the Aire 
I underſtand here all that vaſt interſtice betwixt us and 
the' Moone ; whichif it betrue;counteth it _ bu 
CAUIC 
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becauſe the diſtance betwixt the centre of the earth 
andthe centre of the Sun is moreparticularly ſpecifi- 
ed by our Aſtronomers ; therefore to give you fur« 
ther content, thus much of it you thall, underſtand ; 
that if you will remarke diligently, and compare to- 
gether the obſervations of Prolomens, Albategnine, 
and Allacen, you ſhall finde, that the aforeſaid dif. 
ſtance betwixt the centreof the earthand that of the 
Sun containeth the earths Semidiameter 1110. times: 
Now as I have ſaid before, the earths Semidiameter 
being ſomewhat leſfle then 3500, we ſhall rakeitin a 
number,to wit 3400, Which if you multiply by the 
aforcſaid 1110, the produdt will ſhew you the whole 


diſtance berwixt thecentreof theearth and the centre The moſt aps 


, "11; roved opinion ' 
of the Sun tobe 3774000. Three millions, ſeaven ry 


diſtance from 


hundred ſeaventie foure thouſand myles : likewiſe if 


from this number you ſubſtrat 3400. myles for the the Sun, 


earths Semidiameter from the centre to the ſuperfice, 
and 18700 myles, which is the Suns halfe diameter 
according to the dotrine of the afore-named Aftro- 
nomers, there remaineth 3751900. myles, as the di- 
ſtance betwixt the uppermoſt ſuperfice of rhe earth 
which we tread upon, and the neereſt (| aperney of the 
Sunne, which being che chiefe and middle of the pla- 
nets may conjecurally ſhaddow forth the diſtance of 
thecarth from the heavens, 
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| Ro when can thoſe two Pillars Tacnny 
{0 i: Ap and Bo a s ereftedbefore Salomons Tem- 


3M FAS pc, bee more properly applyed then to your 
Y, : —_ who bo in Fu} and cnet cen 
Tas weilth have ſhowne your ſelfe to beethe li- 
wh Hieroglyphick figured by them, as your Memorable 
deeds in b oh can beare record to Poſterity ? for with what 
Vigor did your piety and zeale extend it ſelfe in ſuppreſ- 
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ue vice and ſuperſtition in the Churches coneredited ts 
jd Care, 6 yr eſtabliſhing wvertue and learning , þ 
there and elſewbere, may appeare inthe peoples harmony 

ous Concord in Religion ts Gods glory, your eternal praiſe 


and their n_—_ _ ; LS your Pitty, ſa have 

our Tuſtice, and tr. s [ty ao | Utlipg ? 

J ji and, re. 
ft 


of the Church rents univerſally f ough Joy 
poſſeſcing every man of his owne tithes upon moſt compe. 
tent ond, derations; all which with your great gravity Mu- 
nificence and other endowments fit for the accompliſhment 
of ſo venerable a Prelate, have heaped upon you both God's 
blefiings, our Royall Soveraignes favour, and the peoples 
love, and reverence; But leaſt others ſhould deeme that 
adulation which the mouth of werity would even extort 
from your enemies, without further commendations of 
your Perſon, 1 humbly recommendthis booke to your Gra« 
ces Patronage, acknowledging the ſtrong tyes 1 haveto 
continue 


Your Graces moſt obſequious ſeryane; 


D, P x R 5s On; 
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The definition of Meters their <Matter, ſu ance; 
place, and EA ; ” | 


Define Meteors to beethings, above our Defnition of 
ſight, in theayre, as theErymology of Meteors -cheis 
the word imporreth, I dividethem into'pynce? 
» dry and moiſt, —_— diverſity heighe of fors 
of the matter whereof they are framed, 3%. 
which are dry and'moiſt vapouts andexhalatiotis ex- © ** 
trated from the earth and waters ;' and from thence 
elevated to the regions of the ayre,wherethey are fa- 
Shioned ; and that m—_— according GO the 
_— degree 
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degree of the Regionthey are framed in, or the mat- 
ter whezeof they are faſhioned. 

The Philoſophers and meere naturaliſts have not 
alike canſideration of them; for Philoſc have 
regard to them both as they havethcir 
from above,ſpecifying time, place, and all other their 
Cir : whereaSthe meere naturaliſts doe par- 
ticularize none of them, but generally ſhew how they 
flow from the catth: the knowledge of ſtars, and of 
the regions of theayre, better fitting the Philoſopher 


Mnecs fins, =» | ,and halatio hich 
Mills conſe. - FOrtIOis, that,the vapors,and exhalations whic 
- Phaoto- the Sun ae -d of the Seas andearth,ſending 
phcind nz them up to the regions of the ayre, are thetrueand . 
5% i original materiall cauſe of theſe Meteors, 
. | Not of alluniformely, ut ſeyerally of cach bne; 
according to the height, whereto'they aretlevated 
trom theſaid waters and earth; and thenature of the 
A compariſon yapour elevated : which I may not unfitly com- 
er prA ue pare tothe natura{body ef man, whoſe ſtomacke is 
of man, chiefly the Centre of his fabrick, which-ſendeth up” to the 
w 19 veuitcle head, the moyſt or flatulent humors, wherewith for 
* the timeitis affected; and receiveth backeagaine et- 
ther heated and conſuming diſtillations, orrefiigera* 
ted and quenching humors, wherewith ro attempe» 
"Tateand refreſh the inceſſant motion and heat of the 
other noble parts by a circular motion. py 
Whether there _ <2» 1know the curiolity of more ſubtile ſpirits 
be any exhala- will move thequeſtion, whetherthe Sun drawcth ex- 
Tons com he halations. from- the loweſt or firſt region of theayre;, 
of the f, ſceing it is humid and hot, ſometime hotter, ſome- 


tune colder, accordiog as the reverberation of the 
| © *Sunnes- 


Lib. 2: Of METzORS; Sl 
Sunnes heat from the earth affecteth it:although I 

grant, that the ayre, of ics owne nature, is hot; yer 

that hindereth nor, but accidentally, it may be heated 

alſo, yea ſometimes made hotter then of itsnatureit 

is. Tothis queſtion [ anſwer. 

Azſw. That the ſubtilty and rarefation of the 
ayrs humidity hindereth the Sunne from exhaling 
of it; for although ſome parts of the moiſt ayre be 
grofſer than others, yet the ſame groſler parts are 
moreſubtile then any vapor,which the Sun extracteth 
from the earth or waters : fot not all ſubtile humidiry 
15 cyaporable, but thatof water only, as that yyhichk 
may morecaſily be apprehended by heart. , 

As then, the lowel and firſtregionof the ayre 4- The lowelt re« 
bour us,wherin we breath here,is hor and moiſt, both 8{2n «rhe are 
by nature and accident ; as I was ſaying, by the re- moif,bockby 
verberation of the ſunne-beames,upon ſolid and com. nature and ace 
buſtible bodyes, and heated by the exhalation of *** 
fumes from places or things that are apt tobekindled, 
evenſ\o, the uppermoſt region is hot and dry, both by 
nature, and accident-; and almoſt more, or rather 
by accidentthen by nature, propter viciniam ignis ; al- 
beir the ſupreme region muſt be hotter thenthe low- The uppers 
er, both inreſpe&t ITO 


the propinquiry of it,to the cle- . 
ment of fire, (even as theloweſt region by the neigh- TY 
bour-hood of itto the earth oftentimes iscolder than 
hot) as alſo in reſpe& of che neareneſle of itto the 
heavens, which as with the light of them, thiy 
warme the lower things; So, by the rapidity and ve- 
_— - their circular courſe, they heatechis firſt re- 
gion alſo. 

Now as theſe two regions are of themſelves hot,and 
oy E 3 | moyR, 
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72 Of METEORs, Lib.2; 
The middle |Moiſt; 'and hot and' dry! 3 fo*the middle Region is 
region 15 «ny, Only Bald batdrierwhereitis contiguous with the up- 
learrcly, Pennoftzand more moiſt whereirisnigher the lowelt, 
This great coldnefle of ir, enforced rogether, by an 
Antiperiſtaſis (as we ſay) or oppoſite contrarieries of 

chcatc above, and cold below. v6, D.0 
- The Ayrethen beingdivided: into theſe three Re. 
gions, wherewith the uppermoſt, as comprehended 
within the concavity of the ftery Element, is ever hot 
and dry,the loweſt hotand moiſt, but of a weake atid 
debill hear, which by a breathing cold may be chan. 

ged; the middle Region-is alwayes cold. 
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Where Meteors are compoſed. of Clouds, where they are 
faſhioned, together with the ſolution of ſome queſtions 
concerning the middle Region, hor Wein 
O W. remaines to-know in which of theſe 
Regions any of theſe Meteors are framed:and 
k. * firit, whether or not Clouds begenerared in 
 themiddle Regionof the Ayre * Iris molt MN 
not there, but in the. lower z becauſe in it diverſe 
other Meteors alike in matterand forme are framed. 
To which, not {o: muchcold-is requiſit, asto the 
other two;yet the nature'of Clouds being confidered, 
we ſhall-finde them to be generated in the middle Re- 
gion onely,.  - 
For, ſeeing Clouds are nothing elſe but vapours 
mounted, andthickned by condenſed cold ; then ſure 


they 


In what region 
of the Ayre the 
Meteors are 


compoſed. 


Lib. 3: Of METEORS. 
they cannot bee framed inthe uppermoſt Region of 
the. Ayre, becauſe init the Sunnes rayes are directed, 
lacking reflex, beſide the circular and Spherick mori- 
on it hath, by vertue of the proximity of the Elemen- 
tary fire, which warmeth ir againe : this thickning or 
condenſing cold cannot be inthe lower region,by rea- 
{on of the heate of it through the reverberation of the 
Suns rayes,beating uponthe ſolid bodies of theearth, 
and waters: ſo there reſteth the middle Region,in w** 
thereflex failcth,& the yertue from abovertoo of the 
dire Sunnes rayes; ſo that naturally it being cold,in 


3 


What cloudg . 
are, 


Clouds are fa- 


- it only theſe vapours muſt be condenſed to a cloud. q;;,..4 [ap 
And whereas I was ſaying before that it ſhould middleregion, 


ſeeme that the Clouds are begotten inthe loweſt Re- 
gion; in reſpeR thatin ir, Waters, as Dew and Foun. 
taines, at leaſt their matter and forme are brought 
forth, that alwayes cannot hold ; becauſe that Foun- 
taines,and Rivers, arerather bred inthe concavities, 
and hollow places of the earth, thanof it, orrather 
flow and have their ſourcefrom the Seas. 
Neither muſt my words be miſtaken, when I {ay 
that the middle Region is naturally cold, ſeeing be- 
fore Thaveſer downe the Ayre, naturally to be hor 
and moiſt ; for when 1 ſay that itis cold, it muſt bee 
underſtood, bur reſpeively, in regard of the other 
two, as wanting the refleive heate of the lower Re- 
gion, and the circulatiye heat by the jgnean or fiery 
warmeneſſe of theother. l 


Now if it be objected that ſeeing the middle Re- Concerning 


the middle rc 


gion of the Ayre iscold, and all cold things are hea- - | 


vie, and ſo conſequently tend downeward ; what can 


be the reaſon that this middle Region fallerh not 
| E 3 thorow 


a , 
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Solution, © thoroW the loweſtto its own centre of weight,which 
is the earth © Ir availethnot ; for firſt, not all frigidi- 
ty draweth or tendeth alwayes from its circumte. 
rences, tothe centre, but that only which is abſolute- 
ly and ſimply cold ; as that of the Earth and Waters, 
and not that of the Ayre, which (asI ſay before) is 
but reſpectively cold ; yea,albeit that the middle Rc- 
gion divide not the loweſt in whole, yetin parts it 
oth ; as in raine, when itfalleth from the middle one 
upon thediſlolution of a cloud, 

Finally it may beſaid here, that claudsnot onely 
may bee ſcene beneath us to inviron the tops of our 
lower Mountaines ; forl my ſelfe crofling the lower 

| Alpes, at Genoa, have ſeene them below me along the 

, - fides of the Mountaines ; they likewiſe may be per- 

ccived to glide over the Plaines, and ſwimming over 

R our Lakes and Rivers : yet that ſerveth not toprove, 

— &'*” that they aregenerated in theloweſt Region ; bur ra- 

we ſcelike ther argueth- the aſcending of theſe vapours, and the 

couds skim- gathering of them together ; of which the clouds 

re bataſcen. Muſt bee coagulated and no otherwiſe, as that they 
Os b> _— areabſolutely there framed. But this by the way. 
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Cuar 3. 


of falling Starres, Fleakes in the Ayre, and other ſuch 
ery Meteors, 


Here be foure Elements as all know the Fire hot 


and dry, the Ayre hot and moiſt, the Earth dry 
and cold, rhe Waters cold and moiſt. Now as of the 
moiſture of the Waters, whether in their owne Ele- 
ment, or on the Earchs ſuperfice, are compoſed all 
watery vapours, as clouds, raine, dew, haile, ſnow, 
and hoare-froſts, &c. Even ſo, from the dry parts of 
the Earth, calefied, or made hot by the Sun-beames 
doe proceed fumy exhalations, whereofthe fiery and 
burning Meteors are generated. 
Bur ſo it is, that of theſe yaporous exhalations, 


oo” amy 


þ; 


The matter - 
and forme of 


whereof all the ignite and fiery Meteors or impreſſi- gery Mereors 
ons are compoſed, all are not framed alike; for ac- from whence 


cording to the diverſity of the diſpoſitions of their 
matter they are either round or long, or more long 
than round, or more round than long , forifby the 
efhicient and materiall cauſes, which arethe Sunne- 
beames exhaling theſe fumous evaporations from the 
drieſt part of the Earth, theſe ſpumeous exhalations 
are ſuch as are combultible and capable to bee kind- 
| led(ifir be of alike length and breadch :) then intifat 
caſe, it ſhall be ſeetie to burne in theuppermoſt Regi- 
on of the Ayre like a blazing fire of ſtraw : if ic bee 
longer than broad, thenis it taken for thoſe long fal- 


ling Stars, which by the Meteorologians are called 
E 4 Dali. 


y proceed. 
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Dal/, If otherwayes broader than long,then are they 
called fiery inflammations, which ſeeme to recle in 
the Ayre, as it were, and to ſhoot hither and thi- 
ther, And becauſe ſometimes theſe exhalations(al. 
though dry) have ſome coldneflein them ; therefore 
theejaculation of that cold matter, maketh the Me- 

What are our tcor to ſceme by that extruſion to fall ; as being in la- 

falling-itars. bour to expell it z whence more properly are our fal. 
* ling Stars, which Stars at ſome times {eeme to fall a- 
{1de, ar other times ſtrait downe, or upward, accor- 
ding - their matter is forthe time either diſpoſed or 

laced. 
What maketh 4 And if it be objeted how contrary to their nature 
| -_ a can they deſcend or fall downe, their matter being 
lih:2 * Jightand not ponderous?I told before,that that com- 
meth by expulſion, and by way of projection ; for 
Solution, confirmation whereof, may be added the experience 
we have of Thunder, whoſe bolts and claps light at 
times,cven at our feet ; otherwhiles what in our hou- 
{cs, beating downe Pinacles and Stceples, thetops of 
. Turrets and the like, although it be both light and 
Of ehunker, dry ;and the reaſon is, That Thunder being genera- 
whereof, and ££d in the middle Region of the Ayre, not by exuſti- 
place wacre, on ofany kindled hot matter, but rather by a ſepara- 
tioa of an expelling cold; meane while this cold 
thickning and coagulating it ſelfe together with vio- 
lence, in a manner detrudeth the hot matter, which 
with it was thither drawn up, and maketh fuch a noiſe 
andterribledin, the time of that expulſion, that not 
only the Ayre ſeemeth to bee rent aſunder, but the 


very Earth alſo appeareth to tremble at its vio- 


lence, 
In 
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Juſt ſo, asthe matter of the falling Stars is placed, 
they fall either ſtraight down, afide,or upward,as bc- 
fore I noted. Even lois it with the Thunder. 

Now, as thoſevapors, thickned in the ayre, doc 
produce the afare-ſaid cffeRts; ſo ſhall it not bee 
thought amiſle,to ſay,that the ſame ayre, being thick- 
ned, with their vapors, but not condenſed in a cloud, 
by ſuſception of light,but chiefly from the Suns rayes 
oppolite to it either by night orday, but chiefly by The mater & 
night, become fiery coloured, and looke as burning z yhich we call 
the ſamevapors ſtirring to, and fro, and being ſome- preay Dancers 
way thickned, by refraction of light, doe aſſume un- 
to themſelves variable, and diverſe colours; and 
thoſe fires in effe are the ſame which vulgarly are 
called pretty dancers : and by reaſon that the materi-- 
all cauſe of ſuch impreſſions is ſwift, and ſoone vant- 
ſheth, therefore they abide and: remaine the ſhorter 
time; for.ſuch phantaſmesnor being come to the full 
perfection: of; other Mereors, (as {eldome'they are 
ſeene to doe) fo their abode, and being is but ſhorr, 
and inconſtant, they being compoſed bur of hot, and 
dry exhalations, Go chalky, rocky, ſandy and ſul. 
phureous parts of the catth, there being a mixture of 
moyſture with them, 

Andto the effe&,thatthis may be ſomewhat better fower —_— 
cleared, we muſt conſider : Thar foure ſorts of va- £4, uns 4 
pors are exhaled, 'or drawne up out of the earth by and waters 
vertue of the Sunnes rayes, beſide the ſmoake*of ih a the 
our fires, which aſcending to the ayre alſo augments of all Mcreors, 
theſe fiery Meteors. 

Firſt vapors hot and dry, not having ſo much hu- 


midity in them, as may be able toovercome them z 
but 


Ayre what, 


Raine What, 
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burracher ſuch, asmay make this dry vaporto be con- 
tinued,tor no carthly thing can continne without moi- 
{ture. 

Secondly, cold anddry, which altogether are of 
the earth's nature, virtually cold, albeit formally all 
vapors are hot, 

The third are thoſe vapours which are hot and 
oy, where humidity predominateth over the 

1eats 

The fourth kind of vapors which aſcend, arecold 
and moyſt, in which abſolutely watry moyltneſſe 
beareth rule, and this vapor virtually is called cold, 
Theſe foure ſorts of vaporsthen are the neereſt mat» 
ter of all our meteors, 

The firſt whereof, vis, hot and dry vapors,doe aſ- 
cend through the ayre quickly, even to the concavity 
of the firy and ignean element z where being enflamed 
and enkindled,it becommeth the right generation and 
propagator of our fiery Meteors : whereas, the ſc- 
cond, being hot,and moyſt, doth not aſcend lo w_ ; 
and becauſe it is eaſily reſolved, it commeth tobee 
ayre. 

The other two cold and dry, and cold and moyſt 
vapors arcelevated aloft alſo, but no farther then to 
the colder parts, where they arethickned and coagu- 
lated rogether, by theinvironing cold ; butſo,as cold 
and moyſt are converted to raine ; and the othercold 
and dry to wind,or this falls downe with the pluvious 
or rainy vapour. This being ſo,we may ſee, that there 
are foure kindes of vapors and as foes dug confor- 


mable ro the foure elements which make up themat- 


ter of theſe Meteors; in ſuch ſort, thatas there are 
X hot, 
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hot, and dry exhalarions, and cold and dry, even ſo 
thereare hot vapours and cold and humid ones alſo. 

Since then, you know the matter of wind, raine, uf 
4 . . ; hc 1s 1» 
falling ſtars and inflammations inthe ayre,let us heare <,u@,thar the 
what can bee objeted : One demands, what is the falling Scars 
cauſe that the falling ſtars or other deſcending flames 3%k* 320091 
or flaſhes make noſuchnoyſeas the thunder dothyſee- der ſeeing one 


matter 15 com. 


ing their matter and manner of compoling is almoſt Miter i <0 
a ike, ON tg JUUL, 

LAnſw. Becauſe the cloud which throweth away 
and expelleth them,invironeth not them in her belly, 
as their clouds doe,in whichthe matterof the thunder 
is; tor therhunder burſting thoroughthe cloud occa- 
honeththe clappe, 

* Noeſt, Now if it be asked, what meanetheſe fiery Phat meanerh 
inflammations, which at ſome times inthe nightare fc 1, nigh 
ſcene, either among(t our horſe feet when weryde,or before us vr by 
about their maines,orſometimes like theglaunce of a Men 
candle light before, alittle above or about us ? The times, 
anſweris, thattheſe dry exhalations, as diverſe other 
things, are of ſeverall degrees; ſome elevated to the 
——_ + ur amy to the middle region, and theſe, 
which aſcend no higher then this low region where 
we inhabit, being compoſed of a more oleagenous, 
or oyly ſubſtance, doe inflame ſooner, than theſe of 
the middleregiondoe, as being invironed with cold, 

Or if it be asked? Why ſce we not ſuch inflamma- why are they 
tions inthe day time asinthe night *? No queſtion but no: ſeene in | 
that then they are,andmore frequentthen inthenight, ** © #* * 
but the _ light obfuſcaterhtheleſler. 

Or if it be asked 5 What meane the rents and clefts 


(as it were) which we ſce inthe firmament, as if ir 
WErc 
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were opened and hollowed in iome places ? Thar is 
nothing elſe, but the vapors and exhalations, carryed 
up to theayre, which arecondenſed and rhickned to- 
gether ; where,by accident,if in the midſt of this con- 
_ denſarion,any part bemore ſubtile,or thinnerthen the 
extremities are; thatthinneſt parr, appearing black, 
and the two extremities coloured, maketh people be- 
lieve that it is an open gappe,which indeed 1s nor. 
What be theſe Lueſt, Astothatqueſtion ; by what cauſe it hap- 
complaining neth, that moanings, mournfull yoyces, and ſome- 
and [auzh- c R . . 
ing waich times alſo laughings are heard in theayre 2 Irthinke 
lomerimes are the Meteorologians anſwer not ſo fully ſatisfaRorie 
cp mime astheirs, whotreate of ſpirits, whom I'may well call 
Phyſtognoſticks : for the Albertiſts, upon this place, 
{ay, that the cauſe is, the multitude of exhalations, 
extracted out of graves and other Subterranean pla- 
ces, preſſing upward, thorough places not proportio- 
nable for them»; and being of themſelves, of a reſ0- 
lutivenature, doe make noyſes, not unlike to thoſe of 
men;whichin my conceit is ridiculous:and yet ſuch is 
2 gloſſeuponthelatine Text, De die igitur ſol pro. 
ibet, 
Theyare fe-  Ayſw. But I incline rather totheir opinion, who, 
mean pit» ſpeaking of thenature of ſpirits, ſay, that theſe Ca- 
chinnations or laughings, and weeping voyces,which 
we heare,are rather Aereall ſpirits; which is handled 
more largely in my title of ſpirits, where you may 
Ang all their orders and natures. 
ow becauſe the matrerof comets,is of greateſt 
moment, among all the Meteors ;I haſtento them, 


Cunar; 
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of Comets, their matter, forme, nature, and what way 
they portend evill tocome. 


("Om of the number of Ignean and fiery 


Meteors; No queſtion, they are compoſed of a 


like matrerz.the difference being in the quantity of 
that matter more or lefle,to-wit,dry, clammic and hat 
exhalations, in their framing being condenſed, and by 
reaſon of the motion of the ſuperior bodyts, inthe 
fiery element beginning to kindle, doemake theſe co- 
mets ;z- and thus they differ from the ficry-Dragons, 
and falling ſttars; for theſe Meteors, once kindled by 
way of exuſtion, and extruſion, or projection, are 
throwne downe ſuddenly, and ſo vaniſh;. where, on 
the, other ſide, the dry and hot exhalations, whereof 


Gi 


Thunder is. compoſed; by .way of detruſion,/(the 


cloud renting aſunder,in-whoſe body it was encloſed) 
cor preſently yaniſh, as lightnings (their forerungers) 


OC... is [01:3 ;U GODS | | ; | 
Now wherethe nature of comets muſtbeſuch;thas The nature & 


neicher the firy kindling of them may ſoone conſume 
it, by the grearneſſeand violeace of it; neither muſt 
their matter be ſo/weake and thinne, that the-fire may 
on 2 ſudden-qvercome it, but ſuchas may endureat 
leaſt for a little ſeaſon, both with the quality of the 
fire, and the diſpoſition-of the matter condenſed and 
thickned ; and yet ſo/as the exuſtion or kindling of 


the matter and condenſed exhalation, beginning at 


; the 


-- 


forme otkco» 


mets, 
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end of it may aſcend upwatd,til it conſume the wh o!: 
extent of its rayes and beames uponthe matrer con: 

The realon ® |, ſtible, in forme of a beard,or long diſcheveld loci 
kayreor beard, of haire,continuing ſo fora time;from whence Come- 
t44 Coma, hayre, hath its denomination. 

Now the a and ſhape of theſe exhalations, is 
not ever after a like proportion or faſhion, that is, al- 
wayes long and broad, ſo that the one end bei 
kindled, the other remaineth but cnlightned, like a 
beard, from whence they are called Crinite Felle, or 
Barbate Comete, bearded Comets. For ſometimes 
their figure wil be Spherick and round; (o thatthe fire 

Sometimes Taking theſe Spherick exhalations in the middeſt ma- 
they are round, keth the blazing beames which extend from the cen- 
ere to the circumferences, to looke like long hayre 

circled about a face or head. 
11.1.4 Ncichermuſtit be thought that this haireor invi- 
Whot areche roning beames are like totheſe which beforeaſtorme 
Cirdes about yye ſec incompaſling the Sunne, but more frequently 
which we cat the Moone, which Ariſtotle calleth Hale & Halones, 
b:oughes? for theſe Circles by us called broughes, are a world 
of way remote from the bodies of the Sunne and 
Moone, and in effect, are but inthe troubled Ayre, 
-with aboundance of exhalations and vapours,thorow 
which, the Sunne and Moones rayes, making way to 
-themſelves, do faſhion theſe circles about them there, 
Whereas theſe circles or long beards of the Comets, 
ale direQtly under, yea, ſometime above the concave 
of the Moone; and thence tothe firſt Region of the 
Ayre they are- conveyed with the Comets of that 
Tame matter of exhalation, and nature ; although our 
moderne Aſtronomers, now averting this 4ri/fore/ian 
opinion 
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inion, have found out ſome Comets place to bee 


ovethe Moone, 
This being briefly ſpoken of the matter and forme 


to which I anſwer ; firſt, thatthe motion of Comets 
is common with that naturall courſe of the world , 
for either it is from the Orient to the Occident, or 
from the Weſtto the Eaſtzat times moſt frequently ir 
declineth to the South, and at other times tothe 
North z now high, then low, now ſeeming neereto 
the Earth, then remote from ir. 


Aad if it be ſaid, how can Comets have ſomany \,.. tor tie 
different courſes, ſecing a ſample body can have no diverſe courſes 
more bur one motion of it ſelte © Tothis I ſay, that *f comers 


as the Sphere of fire and the ſupreme Region of the 
Ayre, by the heavenly motions are wheeled about 
from the Orient to the Occident; thus the Comets 
exiſt above thefirſt Region, and fo naturally with it 
they ſhould keepe the ſame courſe: in reſpe& that 


conformably a apr; ed,'muſt rurne with the 
place, in which-i exiſteth. 


So if this firſt Region by 
the rapidity of the Heavens be moved; much more 
a Comets, they being ncerer toirthan the firſt 
on 

_—_ albeic the Heaven, Fire, .and\ Ayremovein 
a circular motion, yerthey move norallalike, forby 
certaine degrees thecourſe of the one is ſwifter than 
the other ; {o:that the:Ayre as neereſtrorthe Earth, 
is lowerthanthe-othertwo. Byrthis ſubdeficiency 
then, the Ayre, andthey within, ſeemes butto goe 
about fro Occident to Orient of irs own proper mo- 
tion, having regard to the ſwifinefle and velocity of 


the 


Whar courſe 
the Comets 


of Comets, it may be asked what courſe they have? obſerve. 


OOO. OR a A 
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the ſuperior courſe. And whereas I ſay, that they 
move high and low, to and fro; that is to be under. 
ſtood inſo far that every thing pertectible ſtriveth to 
attaineto itSowne perteRion z which conſiſteth inthe 
approximation and neere attaining and touching of 
the generant, which chiefly beareth rule in the place, 
Wwhereat they aime or read; whether that thing en- 
gendred bee a Star, or any other celeſtiall vertue, 
whereunto this ſubdeficient ſtrivethto/attaine, 

What maketh Now the reaſon wherefore moſt commonly Co- 
the Comet®  mets doe reach, cither'to'the South, or North, isto 
move tromche be attributed tothe ſpeciall influence'of ſome other 
Southro the Star drawing them thitherward z as the Loadſtone 
me” .  maketh Ironturne towardsit:and whereasſometimes 
they appeare low and neerethe Earth; at other times 
farcher remotefrom it: thar 'muſt beappropriated ei- 
ther to the inflamationofthe Comets matter, cither 
at the neerer orfartherend, or elſe rothe height, or 
lowneſle ofthe Region, above which ic is elevated : 
for none of the three:Regions, bur have in them their 
owne degrees and tations, ſome parts in them being 

Wee yew wr oft frequent! 
The place of e place of their appearing is molt frequently 
nodom uy in the Northerne Climates; and that moſt often 
Ons under 74s lafes, which'is that white coloued 
draught called the milkey way in the firmament , 
which may be perceived by night, reaching in a man- 
ne;from Eaſt to Weſt. . The time of their abode a- 
aine is but' at ſhorteſt ſeven or cight dayes ; al- 
eit I reade of ſome that blazed halfea yeare ; bur 
ſuch have ſeldome ha : neverthelefle the ſhort« 
neſle or leogth of their abode, is to bee imputed 
to 
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imputed to the bigneſle orſcantneſle of their matter. 

Now reſts to know, whether or not theſe Comets Whether or 
may | portend ot prognaſticate bador infortunate e- 22 ey can 
vents of things)here-below; and whether over parti. Lapua 
cular perſons or Countries in-generall : To this the 74. proce. 
Philoſophets (who will have all things, cither above phers deny ir, 
orbelow, to beand exiſt by naturall.xcafons, and ad+ 7mi4i"s. 
mit no prodigies orthings beyond nature) make: an- namucrall things 
{wer that Comets arc but meere naturall things, no 
way fore ſhewing evils to come, _ 

Becauſe\(fay they) when Jupiter fals-to boe inthe 
ſ1gne-of; P3ſces,,08:40-the ſigne of Cancer, if then the 
Comets appeare, it foretokeneth aboundance, and 
wealth, as1n the dayes of Iwiins Ceſar, there yas one 
{eene ; which acvertheleſſe had no. evill enſuing 
upon it ;as it may'bee ſeene in Alberts his Com- 
mentary upon Ariftetles Text in the Metcors,latini- Tie Philolos | 
zed, Ejus antem quod eſt, | ms 
Beſides this ſay they, when Comets areſcene,then tf 
thele evils which follow them, and. which they por» 
tend ſhould fall forth through all or very many parts 
of the Earth,ſecing they are {ceneby all,or moſt: the 
contrary whereof 15 knowne. | 

Beſides, that burning Lances or Speares which 
now and then alſo are ſeenein the Ayre; and other 
fiery impreſſions, which are of that ſame matter with 


theſe Comets, ſhould foradl evils to happen, as well 


Bur above all, ſceing it is ofreneſt chought, that Other of thets 
none *caſons why 


they can ; 
tend no chil 
to come, [© 
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exhalations, are converted towards the framing of 
the ſame Comets themſelves. 

Notraine; for no — can be a figne of twa 
oppoſite contrarieties. Thus ſeeing Comets portend 
drouth,they cannot likewiſe preaugurate inundations, 
and overflowings ; finally, much leſſe the death of 
Princes and Monarchs no morethan of other private 
men; ſeeing the ſame conſtellation and aſcendentmay 
be cquall,and have regardto meane men as well as to 
them, in a like diſtance, 

Which reaſons, with diverſe moe albeit at firſt 
view, they may ſceme forcible; yet being better con- 
ſidered their inſufficiency will ſoone appeare : for 
none of the naturall Philoſophers but doe acknow- 
ledge their Prognoſtications,. for ſome onething or 
other ; albeit the Aſtrologicall Philoſopher particu- 
larizeth them more punctually, 

And thus they ſay, that a Comet circumbeamed 
about with that which they call long hayre(to ſay ſo) 
— it as we ſee, about the Sunne, Moone and 
Starres ; before a ſtorme and great tempeſt, doth ſig- 
nific and portend great debording of waters; whereas 
if it bee but radiant in one fide, thatisa fure figne of 
terrible and deſtruivedrongch,and conſequently of 
famine andſcarcity z becaule without humidity and 


 warmeneflecorne and fruits cannot grow. 


, Nowas high winds move and ſtirre the Seas witly 
other waters; ſo from that commorion ariſeth raine 
and boiſterous ſhowers; {o that appeare how they 

will, yetthey ever portend ſome oneevill or other. 
Asfor death of Princes and change of eſtates fore- 
Home by chem, experieaceof former Ages can q 70 
5 
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lifie ; and by late miſerable proofe it may'be under- 

ſtood by that blazing Star, which appeared inthe 

yeare 1618, [ being at thattime in Florence, where an 

Italian Aſtronomer, upon the third Bridge, drawing 

in his Table-bookes the height and aipet of ir, was 
overheard by us who gazed on him, to cry although 

with a low voice, Ye Germanie, Woe unto Germany : LA 
and who ſo is, but never ſo little acquainted with the hich have 
hiſtories of diverſe Nations, ſhall {oone perceive in followed aſter 
them what lamentable accidents have enfued after Coagyraning 
extraordinary deluges , and overflowings of waters, | 
and intollerable drougths ; bur more eſpecially after 

the appearing of Comets, what dreadtull effects ac- 

cording to their aff:tions : ſo we require, that thoſe 
Recuſants would with the Philoſopher, who denied 

that the fire was hot, but put their finger intoit to try 

the truth of his aſſertion. 

Neither do our Aſtronomicall Philoſophers want 
their owne grounds, wherein they ſertle the warrant 
of change of eſtares,after the apparitions ofthele Co. 
mets ; and this for one. 

Thattheexhalations of hot and dry yapours from Lang 
the Earth, whereof theſe Comets aremade, beroken \p,oomiwut 
a bilious and wrathfull, ſudden and irefull diſpofiri- Philoſophers 
on of the in-dwellers of theſe Countries; for the ſame 8" that Co- 
ayre which they attra&, and emit, doth ſomeway tend change of 
affe@ them, and this ayre is filled withrheſe exhala.. Sues, 
tions, reſolved by the heat of the incumbing Sun ; o 
no queſtion bur this ſame way it moveththeir bodies 
and minds to fearefiery and ſudden revolts,fightings, 
{edirions,and uproares. 

Comets appeared in ws 7% before their Coun- 

2 trey 


”—— — 
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Fx:mples of trey wasconquered by the Normans : and thereafter 
Comer? *PP*2= another, whenthey ſubdued France, 'Whar more re- 
olizion,  markable one then that which appear ed above Hieru- 

ſalem before its ſacking and captivity? And again, 
what deſolation befell all 7:aly, almoſt afrer that pro- 
digious debording of waters: which fell from the 
Alpes without any former raine ? Charles the 8®, of 
France his entering thereafter, and the diſaſterous 
chances that followed thereupon can teſtifie : all 
which our and their ſtories can record, beſides many 
others, as"Savelicus in the perult. booke of his lalt 
 Mneads doth intimate. 
Neither'yer may I be induced to belceve, that the 
Starre whereof Tichobray, that famous renounced and 
noble Aﬀtronomer maketh mention, whichis yet {een 
and was afhrmed to be (though the Prince now bee 
dead) moſt fitly appropriated to the victorious, wile, 
and fortunate Ga#avss King, of Sweden, tohavebeenc 
no other than a Comet, what ever reaſons he alled- 
gcthto the contrary. Albeit ſuch remarkable Starrcs 
are rather obſerved to appeare at the death of great 
men and Kings,than at their birth., ' Neither mutt we 
inſtance the example of the Starre, which was obſcr- 
ved by the wiſe men of the Eaſt, atthe birch of our 
Lord and Saviour at Ngzareth,;ſuchextraordinaries 
ſhould be admired, not inferred to exemplitic things. 
Anſwerers the 1 For ahifwer! to this;that the death of common peo- 
former obje- ,p1e| may as well happen under theſe Comets, as:that 
wo; > of Princes: there is no queſtion but that. the ſupere- 
minency of great perſons and States making them the 
more remarkable, maketh their death alſo more pers 
A4pictiouſlyto be notified, 
And 
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Lib. Of Merzons: 

And as inthe Title of curioſities I have ſhowne, 

that not ever the moſt curious oem of Arts and 
b 


Sciences are the moſt profitable; Even ſointhis1 
allow not of Haiithe Iew his commentary, uponthe 
centiloquy of Prolomee , where, referring thedeath of 
Princesto comets he thus ſaith. 

Ludd ſi apparwerit cometa Domino iſtius regni exewnts 
in Oriente,ſignificat mortem «ray mos, ; ff autems 
Dominus iſtins regni fuerit in Occidente, ſignificat all. 
quem de regno ſuo interfetturum Regem ; 1 over-{lip 
the interpretationof theſe words, leaſt the divulging 
of them might more harme than profit. Alwayes 
leaving Philoſophicall alterations, thus much by na- 
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Concluſion of 
comets with 2 


articular ob» 


turall experience we may reſolve upon ; thatthey ne- ſervation, * 


ver appeare, but ſome badevent followeth thereon, 
either ro the countrey over which it blazeth, orto 
which it aſpeeth ; or elſe to that countrey over 
which ruleth a ſtarre whichthat comets tayle tendeth 
towards or followeth; though much rather ro that 
countrey which it hath aſpet unto: notby vertue of 
its influence, but by reaſon of the ſuperabundancie of 
maligne, dry, and hotexhalations regorging and diſ- 
perſing themſelves overit. 


” | 4 4 


\ HAP To 
of Raine, Dew, hoare-froft and their cauſe. 


S hot and dry exhalations are the marter-and 
cauſe of Meteors inthe upper tegion of the aire, 
of which before : Even ſo,co and moiſt vapors 
s 2 hs 


p 


-— 
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thecauſes of theſe; afterthis manner ; vaporscleva - 
red up into the ayre, by force of the Sunnes beames; 
and being ſeparated from the heat which accompani- 
ed rhem ; cither, by thar heat's aſcending higher,and 
leaving the grofſer vapors; orcheſubtilleit of that 
heat being extinguiſht by the groſſcnes, &aboundance 
of cold and moiſt vapors, which mounted up with it 
inthe ayre : orelſe by the coldneſſe of the place, the 

The 6: mar. Middle region of theayre. Theſegrofler vapors Lay 
terof rae. ſegregated from that heat,which accompanicd it, and 
being thickned and carried about in the ayre for a 
time, fall back againe to the earth ; but being firſt 
The _ bow coagulated.in a cloud, which diſſolving, fallethdown 
Jowne, © tothe place from whenceitaſcended: ſo that by a cir. 
454 ff cular motion firſt the waters reſolving in vapors, the 
vapors thickning ina cloud, then that diſſolving back 
againe into watcrs, imitateth in a mannerthe circular 
motion of the Sunne, by: whoſe approximation as 
theſe vapors are clevated, evenſo by his elongation 
(if I may fay ſo) they doe fall backe againe. 
Now, as this is the generall cauſe of theſe moyſt 
Meteors, {o'is it theparticular cauſe of the falling of 
Rayne: for Raine being a watery vapor, catryed up. 
by heat into the Ayre, and there that heat leaving it, 
reſalverh. and falleth downe againe. ingreat otlefler 
ſhowers, according toits quantity. 
The matter * Dew and Hoarc-froſt are not ſo generated, for 
— engen- Why 2 Whenthere is not ſuch quantity of vapors ele- 
red, vated inthe day time (through want of heatto draw 
them'up, 'or-through great drowthupon the earth,) 
they are not carried high * in hoter countreys they. 
fall downe againe beforethe day be ſpent,and mw by 
S chem 


», 


them is call ed Serexe, as in France particularly : So What is that 
when theſe elevated vapors are thickned in waters, > in 

: : France yve call 
without either ſo muchheat as may dry them up, or Sereve. © 
ſo much cold as to congeale them ; then I ſay the 


dew appeareth. 
Now the Hoar-froſt happeneth otherwiſe 5 as, The matter & 


when the like exhaled vapours are congealed, before —_— 
they be condenſed ; whereby you may ſee thar dey ace tafhioacd, 
falleth in temperate times and places, whereas Hoare- 
frofts fall in Winter and in the colder parts of the 
earth : and the reaſon may be alleadged, that, ſeeing 
vapors are hoter than water ; in reſpeQRof the con- 
— heat, whereby they are carried up; no 
queſtion, but more cold is required, for the congela- 
tion of vapors, then of waters : and ſo if in cold ſea- 
{ons, and places, waters congeale, and harden, much 
more may we ſay of vapors congealable into Hoare- 
froſt. Thus we havetouched the marteriall and efhci.. 
ent cauſes of dew and Hoare-froſt ; ſo it ſhall notbe 
amiſſe to ſhew that the time when the Sun ingendrerh 
theſe Meteors in the ayre, by the drawing up of theſe 
vapors, from out the earth and waters, muſt be, when 
the loweſt region of the ayre is, calme, ſerene and 
cleare, without wind raine, or cooling clouds; for 
they being mounted thither may either hinder their 
aſcending or condenſation and thickning; asalſo the 
irring winds would hinder their condenſation, or at 
leaſt theirco ation or gathering together, » 


Now that both dew and Hoare-froſt are begot- Theplace 
where deyy and 


ten of vapors notcarryed highintheayre, by this it {En 
may beknowne ; becauſe we ſee little Hoare-froſt or framed, 


dew, in the higher mountaines, where ir ſeemerh 
F 4 likclieſt, 
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likelieſt, they are madeand doe recide inregard of the 
cold therez which is ſo much the more probable in 
this, that the heat, which elevateth theſe vapors from 
low and Marſhy places,carrying (as you wouldlſay) a 
burd en heavier then their hability can comport 
with, leaveth them ere they canaſcend any higher, 

Beſides that, we may ſay, that the ſecond region of 
the ayre,being higher than theſe mountaines,and car- 
ryed about; andin a manner drawne after the circu- 
lar wheeling about of the heavens, diflolverh theſe 
vapors by its motion; and by this meanes maketh rhe 
dew and Hoare-froſt, tor ſo I expound Pruina. Not- 
withſtanding this, a greater motion is required, to 
dilſgregate and fades apart heavy and many va- 
pors, thenfew and light ones ; now ſeeing the matter 
of Snow, and Raine is greater and containerth a great 
many more vapors then the matter of dew and 
Hoare-froſt : Therefore itis, that in excreging high 
Mountaines, neitherraine, dew, not Hoare-fro fall ; 
becauſe of the violent motion andgreat flux of the 
ayre there : forthat matter is rather eyen wheeled a 
bout with that violent motion, whereas in the lower 
Mountaines againe, becauſe of thelefſer lux and mo. 
tionof the ayre ſnow and raine falls,but not deaw nor 
Hoare-froſts. | 

Toend this part in a word then,I ſay, That dew and 
Hoare-froſt have a like mattercommonto both, viz. 
myſt yapours exhaled from theearth and waters,but 
not highly elevated inthe ayre; and (except in quan- 
tity) they differ nor, but onely inthis, that dew is fa- 
ſhioned of moderate cold, the other is begotten by a 
more violent, 


Chap. 
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Cuar 6. 
of Snow : its cauſe, matter and nature. 


He matter of Snow, is a cloud, compoſed, What Snow is? 


of an aereall ſubſtance, whereby it may bee 
made ſome way hot; and ofaterreſtriall and earthly 
matrer, whereby when ir is diſſolved, it leaveth ſome 
muddy ſubſtance behind ir; but the moſt ſpeciall mat- 
ter of it is of the vapors exhaled from the waters diſ- 
perſed over the earth. Their place, is inthe middle re- 
gion where violent colds'are; which exceſhive cold 
mult not bethought their generation only, butthen, 
when that cold is diſperſed through the whole ayre ; 
for thenthis cold is not ſoſharpe and piercing, as that 
cold is, which, by the diſperſed hear inthe ayre, is 
recnforced and crowded into one place. Now be. 
cauſe ſuch colds are not ſpread abroad through the 
whole ayre, but at certaine times; as in winter, in the 
cnd of Aurumne,andiin the beginning of the Spring ; 
therefore it is that in winter in thetayle of Aucumne 
or. in the beginning of the Spring, 'Snow-falleth (at 


leaſt then) moſt frequently,. And becauſe the Nor- 
therly Climarts are coldeſt and fartheſt remote from the Northerne 


the hot Zone, as there where the Sunne beames hath 
leaſt reflex : > 
---- 2ued ſol obliqua non niſt Iuce videt. 
Therefore ir is alſo, that in cheſe places ſnow is 


moſt uſually ſeene. 


Now if it be ſaid, how can itbe, that the ſnowy 
cloud 


climats, and * 
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cloud muſt be of a hot ayrie diſpoſition, ſeeing the 
other two ingredients are earthly and wateriſh yapors 
which naturally are cold, forby this I ſhould include 
contraricties in one ſubjet? To which I anſwer ; 


thar there are no abſurdities in that ; forin this caſe, 
the one is as ingredient,the other as egredient, the one 


 over-comming, the other remitting ſomething of its 


Hifference be- 
evvixe the 
Snowy cloud 
and the rany _ 
cCne, 


dignity : for as the cold holdeth together this ſnowy 
cloud, till it diſlolye into water ; ſo, beforethis cloud 
begin to diſſolve into ſnow, we find the ayre which 
betore was marvailous cold, during the time of the 
congealing of this cloud, to wax ſomewhat hoter by 
reaſon of the aery heat, which leaverhthe cloud and 
diſperſeth it ſelfe through the ayre. From whence 
likewiſe we may gatherthe reaſons why the ſnowy 
cloud, beforcit diflolve inthe ayre, iscleare,and clea- 
reth the earth alſo : Whereas the rainy clouds doe 


| both dimmethe sky and earth, 8 are exceeding cold 


immediately before the rayne fall downe * Thar is, 
becauſe the rainy cloud, hathnothing but groſle and 
heavy earth and watriſh vapors in it ; whereas the 
ſnowy one, hath beſides them, rhe ayre incloſed , 
which being by nature warme, andthenbeing thruſt 
out of the cloud by thepredominancie of the other 
rwo,cleareth and warmeth both. 


Chap, 
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of Windes, their true cauſe matter and nature, &c. 


FP the former part of this treatiſe, we have heard 
that there are twoſorts of exhalations, whereof all 
Meteors above us, in the Ayre, are compoſed : one of 
them moiſt, called vapours ; the other dry, called 
fumes or ſmoke; not that any of thele are ſo either 
wholly dry or moiſt, or that they have no mixture of 
others, for that is not: but that the predominancy of 
the one above the other, in the compound, maketh 
the denomination. 

Now as the heat of the Sun, extracting thele two 
from. the carth and waters is their efhcient cauſe, ſo 
they. againe are the materiall cauſes of the Meteors 
made up by them, viz. vapours, the cauſes of raine, 
haile, ſnow, dew, clouds andſo forth. As the dry and 
fumous exhalations are the cauſes of winde in parti- 
cular, as alſo of the hot Meteors above mentioned. 
Hot and dry exhalations thenare matter and'cauſes The matter 
of the wind ; andasthey arcelevated inthe Ayre by yin ® 
the force of the Sunne; ſo no queſtion but from that 
ſame Ayre, the winds begin to blow, and not from 
the Earth firſt 5 which inthis may bediſcerned; be- 
cauſe that the higheſt Mountaines (I meane, it they 
exceed not the firſt Region) Towres, Trees, Steeplss, 
and ſo forth; are more agitared with winds, then the: 
lower and baſerare, as being neerer the ayre.. | 

Feriunt [ummos ſulmins montes, 

Sepius vents agitarur Ingens 

PINS ann And 
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And the reaſonis, becauſe ſtraining to mount alofr 
conformable to theur nature, they are reverberated a- 
24inc by the middle region,their oppoſite (being cold 
and moiſt) to their hotand dry nature. 
Now as the beginnings and firſt ſprings of Rivers 
re {mall, but by corrivation of orherlefler-ones they 
The beginning jncrea(c : Even ſo the firſt beginnings and princtpalls 
- by - is but of windes are commenced but with few exhalarions ; 
IN (17 OUT 18 Ele . "I 
creaſerhin NO Queſtion but their increment floweth from the ad- 
blowing. ynition and combination of more exhalations ; 
Whence it is, that ſome yeares are morewindy and 
ſome ſeaſons too, then others; and commonly the 
drycſt Summers maketh the windieſt and moſttem- 
peſtuous winters, 
{c is (aid in Scripture,that the wind bloweth where 
it pleaſeth, and that none knoweth, cither whence it 
_- commerh or whither it goeth. And iris truth indeed 
termini ings £0 [peake particularly,we feeleirand find it, we know 
ſolved. it evaniſh away intothe many vaſt and ſpacious intur- 
nings of the ayre; but from what particular placeir 
floweth, we know not well : for as they are ſmall in 
- their principalls, ſo no doubt, but they receive aug. 
mentations in their progreſſe. Here then it may be 
inferred,that winds and raine are not procreated of the 
ſelfe ſame matter, as ſome fooliſhly doe maintaine 
which by this only may bee evidently confuted,that 
Often times the windes are abated by raine; and 


cammonly after raine we have windes: The firſt for 
What maketh 


raine com- Ris naturall reaſon, becauſe that violence of winds 

monly tollow blowing clouds together, and the invironing cold 

nee, condenſing and thickning them together,makes them 
diſſolycinto water. 


The 
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The other is becauſe of waters or raine falling a, wr ze. 

from the clouds, by which meanes the Ayre is-wat- tercaine. 

med, and conſequently the Earth ; which-maketh it 

yceld aboundance of hot exhalations for the Sunnes 

rayes to tranſport upward to the Ayre, wherewith 

wind is framed againe, 

Andif it be objected, that exhalations are common 4... wit ec 
cauſes of winds, and yet of the ſame winds, ſome areſome windes 
cold, asthe North, and Eaſt, whereasthe Southerly 524» 9rherhor 
and Weſterly are commonly hotter? To thismay be an _—_ 
anſwered; thatthe exhalations themſelvs arg not the mon to both, 
occaſion of thar, but the diſpoſition of the Climats 
from whence they flow; the Suns heat never apr oach- 
ing the North Climar, but afarre oft, and obliquely, 
or {1de-wayes; occaſtoning the: cold of it, and con- 
ſcquently ofthe winds blowne from thence. 

Whereas more perpendicularly it glanceth on the 
otherMeridianand Weſterne parts; by which means, 
as the Earth is warmed; ſo-are the winds, 
And ifit be asked; why-inche height of Summer 
(the Sun being in Canter)that then arefewelt and low- 
eſt winds,as intheextremity andcold-of Winter there 
arefew likewiſe, as by experience may. be feene; | 
To that may beatiſwered, That as.inall things ex- {5 met 
tremities are vicious, even ſoin this matter z for great hear of Sum- 
hear and:droughr in lene; 14ly, and Angeft, dog keepe mer there a6 
back the winds and their matter, 4s extremity of cold _ wy 
doth it December and-Tawnary, - there ſhould 
The Earth in thattime of Summer, being burnd up b* 
with ſcorching heate, hindercth the windszo-rile; be- 
caule the earth therris burningly dty wPout any mix- 


ture of moiſtneſſe; out of which drougth of theearth, 
without 
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wichout ſome moiſtneſſe no fumes can be exhaled, 

- Sothe Ayre clogged with cold, chick, heavic, and 
lumpiſh clouds of raine and warters, holdeth (as 4t 
were)the winds within their Prccin; hindring chem , 
to blow then, till the Ayre be disburdened of that 
load, and doe give way tothe winds co ſport theme 
ſelvcs inthe ſpring, recompenling their long captivi- 

adn, of with licencious unbridled blaſts. 

© 9 29 Orto know howthe wind bloweth is this: Firſt, 

-bloweth, the exhalations whereof iris compoſed, are carried 
from the Earth, high up rothe middle Region of the 
Ayre, but ſo, that when ir is there, it is encountered 
and repercuſſed,tolſed and moved with cold and con- 
denſed Ayre ; finally it's put aſide, from whence a- 
gaine by violenceit is throwne downe by the cold 
predominacing inthat Region, ſoit ſtrikerh upon this 
lower Region of the aire,inthe deſcent of it;not right 
and diametrically downe, bur flentingly ; which ayre 
againe beating the Earth,by the ſuperiour impulſion, 
and the earths repelling it upward or back againe, 
maketh it (following the round circumference of the 
Ayre)toblow abour, filling it with irs noiſc. 

As forthe number ofthe winds,what Countries be 
ſubjetroſuch or fuch winds, what maketh the Nor- 
therly windsto blow dry, the Southerly moiſt, I re- 
fer the firſt ro Sea-men, whoſe experience is ſurer 
than our contemplation : the otherare ſoone ſolved 
by a good Naturaliſt ; forthe Sunne ſhining upon the 
South Countries more kindlie and hotter than upon 

'the North, maketh the winds conforme tothe Ayre 
of the Countries, hotter there,than in the North, and 


moiſter, | 
Chap. 
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C HAP, 8 . 
of Earthquakes, their cauſe and nature. 
HIS queſtiond h upon the knowledge 
of the former; tor the nature and matter of 
winds being well underſtood will cleere this 
the ſooner. I formerly ſaid then that cold and dry 
exhalations, by the force of the Sun elevated upin 
the Ayre, and from thence by predomunating cold 
beatcnaſide, and from that through the Ayre down- 


ward to the Earth back againe whirling upon the face Agrine, the | 


way how t 


wind bloweth, ih 


of it, and round about through this loweſt Region, 
are the matter and nature ofthe winds ; which cold 
and dry exhalations, I ſay, are the matter of theſe 
winds, which often times ſo lowdly blow upon the 
ſuperfice of the Earth z that notonely Ships on the 
Seas, Trees inche Woods are overturned by their vi- 
olence;z but likewiſe high Steeples and Towers are 
made to ſhake and rremble in ſuch ſore, that even Bels 
have beene blowne qut of the one, the roofe of the 
other uncovered; our fruits and cornes beaten downe 
tothe terrorand amazement of the beholders. 
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Evenſo dry and cold exhalarions, bur theſe more The warner 
groſſe, and not ſo Elementary as the firſt, encloſed 994 forme of 


within the bowels and concavities of the Earth, ( 
Nature hath no vacuity) and there converted into 
winds, doe ſtruggle and ſtrive as it were, to burſt up 
through this earth to attaine to its owne righr place, 


which is upwards ; and that is the cauſe ofthis mow 
ing 


Pr Barthquake, 
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bling and motion of the Earth which we call Earth- 

qQUaKES. F PUGULELL 4 

Whit makes And becauſe the Southerne Countries are hotter 
JE DJOUACrne 


comics og than the Northerne, «in reſpect of the Suns approach 
Cabje&rothele tothem, I meane in its perpendicular bcholding of 
cattuquikes, them , they (I ſay) are conſequently more apt to bee 
enflamed, and ſotto be concavedend waſted within'; 

yea,and to be more capable of the engendringand 

reception of rheſe exhalations and winds, and their 

effects : therefore it is, that theſe Countries aremore 

ſubje& to the motions and;tremblings of che earch 

(whereof their particular Hiſtories afford us teſtimo- 

nics enough) than the more Northerly are; for they 

having groſler and leſſe matter evaporated from them 

by the Sunnes heat, doe admit lefie concavities, and 

ſo fewer exhalations :ſothen, bath winds and Earth- 

quakesare of one ſelfeſame matter and ſubje&, viz. 

of cold and dry exhalations, wherof they are framed; 

and they differ onely in this; That theexhalations 

whercot the winds are, doe riſe more purified; of the 

| ſuperfice ofthecarth , and as we ſay.in Schooles, Ex 
14206: ve- Element ſuperiori; whereas the other, moregroſler 
* earthquakes are from below, Et ex Elements inferieri,ſo that both 

in matter and motion they doe agrees 

Neither is this called in queſtion by Arifotle,hand- 
ling the ſame matter, Zib,3. Meteor, Where his Com- 
mentator Albertus Colonienſis compareth this motion 
of the Earth by the power of theſe incloſed vapours 
inthe bowels and cavernes of it, to the motions and 
tremblings of our pulſe,by the SyFole and Diaftole of 
our ſpirits, in and aboye our hearts, and ſa within the 
cavity or hollownefſle of our bodic, et wo 
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Andyet, ndt content with this compariſon, he in- 
fiſterh in the duration and continuance of the Earths 
motion, ſaying, that even as the tremblings where- 
with our bodies are agitated ( during the fits of a Fea* As our bolics 
ver)doe continue ſo long as the taulry and peceant/2** Mrred 
humour reigneth in our veines, and accordingly dimi- ague, cven(s 
niſheth irs proportion, as the matter occalioningthe ce earch wich 
feaver impaireth : even ſo it is with this trembling © = 50M 
theearth, having reſpe& tothe multirude of vapours 
and to their declining;for the moretheſe yapours are, 
the Earthquake laſteth the longer, and is more vio- 
lent ; but whenthey ſpend and decline, irs violence 
and continuance is remitted. 

I know nowthe Philoſopher and Naturalliſt (who 
admit nothing done in nature, to bee otherwiſe than 
by naturall meanes) will admit nothing beyond the 
reach of Nature whenthey are poſed. 
How is itthen that commonly after Earthquakes, A remarkable 
Plagues, Peſtilences, and death of Beſtiall doc enſue * ———_— 
Tothis they anſwer, That the exhalations which cau- 
ſeth the Earths motion, having burſt up throughche 
Earth, infeReth our Ayre with theinfeRivebreath 
of it, which it contraRteth when it was incarcerated 
within the bowels and waſt places ofthe ſaid Earth * 


Likewiſe they aſcribe ſome ſuch or not farre diffe- 
rent reaſons in their owne degree, to the cauſe of evils 


which uſually(I wil not ſay ever) befall after blazing > borh 
_ although ineffe@they have their own? ,, oo ryary 
probabilities; yet they fhould not depriveour great call, | 
Creator from the ſu rall working thereof, 
who by ſuch unuſual and terrible Syncopes of nature, 


would even forctell, and have mortall men, (whom 
G theſe 


$— 


What is the 
martcr ot 
lighenings, 


- thevapour 
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theſe prodigies admoniſh) forewarned of ſome ef- 
fects of his wrath to enſue; tothe effeR, thar if they 
will amend, and turne to their God by humiliation, 


and repentance; they may avert that evill threatned, 
and prevent his judgements. 


OT ITLCLLALALLILILALALALLANG, 


CHAP. 9, 


of Thunder, Lightning,Haile and certaine other ſecrets 
of Nature, with their (olution. 


N D firſt concerning Thunder, 2ueft. What 
A bee the cauſes of the lightning, and fire= 
fleakes, which in Latine are termed Fulgura, 
&x coruſcationes, either in the clouds themſelves, trom 
whence Thunder proceeds, or wavering inthe ayre * 
Whether' or tio, the exhalations, ancloted within the 
cloud from whence they doe proceede, bethe cauſe, 
and occafion, both of the Thunder it ſelfe, it's ſound, 
and of the coruſcation and lightning alſo 2 
Anſw, Yea; butdiverſly,and by it's owne courſe; 
tor firſt by theagitatzon, and motian of it, within the 
cloud, it cavfeth the ſound after this manner : The 


dry exhalation, (whereof this ſound, thunder ic ſeltc 
and ghtnings ate. generated) aſcending upward, i 


,tothe middle region of the aire,isengroſ- 
ſcdina cloud,, through the coldneſle of the place : fo 
it is. compacted, and this exhalation coarRed within 
the belly -of that thickned and condenſed matter : 
which dry, or firy exhalation, thus incloſed, (by 4n- 
zxperiſta/is or contratiety) by the environing cold, " 

* k 6. 
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the outward body of the cloud, ſttiveth toget our, 
and make way for it ſelfe; at laſt, with much reluc- 

ing the environing cold, maketh that The right 
hideous and horrible noyſe, wherewith here on earth << ** tbe 


, noyſe of thu 
wee are {o terrified, that ſometimes Women are der - ny, 


 ſtrooke in ſuch feare by it, that they part with child ; lighining, 


So by that ſameagitation it kindleth too, being of a 
combuſtibleſubſtance, viz. of a dry, terreſtriall,and 
inflamable matter, which, once kindled by CAntipe- 
riſtaſis, expelleth itſelfe, with violence, thraugh that 
cold thickned cloud : but firſt in, and about the cloud 
ic maketh theſe Aaſhes and coruſcationsſpoken of be- 
fore : ſo inlightnings, itdiſperſeth it ſelfe, here, and 
there through the aire, both clearing the cloud a- 
bove, and the aire beneath. 

Now if it beasked ; What is the cauſe, why we Why we fe 
ſee ſooner the lightning then we heare the thunder PRI_—_ 
clap? That is becauſe our fight is both nobler,and the heare the 
eye is ſooner perceptive of its obje&, then oureare ; 29 
as being the more active parr and priore to our 
hearing : beſide the viſible ſpecies are more ſubtile, 
and lefle corporeal thenthe audible fpecies,this being 
reall, the former intentionall, as the skilfullin Oprticks 
know : and this is thereaſon why likewiſe we ſeethe 
wy er we hearethe rocle of _ ed _ 

weftion, Againe, asked , why fire, bein 
u— lighr, doth not rather aſcend then del- 
cend? - NA 

Anſw. (To that as before :) Becauſeit is extru- 
ded by violence from its abode. Beſides this,itbeing ,,, ,, 
accoupled toa matter contrary to its owne nature,and ir deſcend (e- 
that marter predominating, vi{, A dry terreſtrial ”=g' is lighr, 

2 ſubitance, 


_ _— — —_—_— — — ——— —— — —— — = a 
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ſubſtance, in which irtexiſteth; that I ſay, this terre- 
ſtriall marrer, trending downc-ward, draweth the fire 
pertorce with it: which may be perceaved by a kind. 
Iedcharcoale throwne our of ones hand, which car. 
rycth the firealong with it. V-- 
Againe, if it be expoſtulated, what canbe the cauſe 
of the admirable eftets of this thunder* at ſome 
The c:uſe of LMES bruiſing the blade of a ſword, the ſheath un-of- 
the admirable fended;melting mony andgold in a pocket,the pocket 
cffects ofthun- remaining entire 3 and killing a Man and not harming 
: his cloathes ; And what maketh things touched by ic 
ſmell of ſulphure andbrimſtone s And to kill a man 
in ſuch ſort, that the bolts ſhall bruiſeall: his bones, 
the fleſh nevera whit hurt, nor by appearance touch. 
cd ;andthe like. 
Thus much for anſwer. The thunder which is ex- 
pelled or extruded from blacke clouds, is more vio- 
Whiy the thun- lent and hath greater force, than that which is cjacula- 
der ofblacke red: from the whiter clouds. This thunder then by 
more terrible, aatureſubtile,and pearcing,but much morepurified in 
-—— xj of it's diſtent, whenit mixcth with the aire, is far more 
; ſubtilized : And co ry nc the fire,and heate of 
the thunder repurged of all grofſeneſle, itis made fo 
purely ſpiritual, thatis pearceth ſuddenly, and inſen- 
{ible as it were,almoſt all porous bodyes, and never 
exerciſeth it's force till it finde reſiſtance: And hereby 
it appearcth plainely how theskin is, aSit were,unton- 
clied when the bone is broken, which may ſerve for 
all accidents in this kinde, | 
But when it onely toucheth the outward of things 
without any great hurt, it betokensthe weaknes, and 
imbecillity 
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imbecillity of the matter. And where commonly | 
bodyes, ſorhunder beaten, doe {mell of ſulphureand Org 
brimſtone,:the matter of Thinder giveth the reaſon, beaten (m«ll 
for it is compoſetof -dryand fulphijreous exhalati. *f mfone 
ons, as of the ſmoake of Sulphur: terre by Naples ; of 

hot ſmoke in bathes; and rocks there 3 of Honte de . 

Sommi; of Aitnain Sicilie: of the burning hills at Mexs« 

ico in Ametica; of our Heels in Iſland, and fuch like 

chalkie, lymie and ſulphurequs places ;{o vapors ele- 

vated out of ' theſe and the like places, --muſt make 

on which is compoſed of them, to {ayour of 

Now tothoſe, who aske which is the place where' | 

thunderis procreated, and begotten : anſwere may be _—_ Ponaahy as 
made,from the groſſe hnmidity;having init ſome ter= © © * 
reſtriall glutinous, and viſcons humornot cafily ſe- 

parated from it that ic exiſteth in; which being thick- 
ned in a cloud in the higheſt parr of. the middle re. 
gion ,whicher they are | elevated, above all other 
clouds,” compoſed, of other moilt v s; from 
thence (I ſay) by the invironing cold, by a Ye 
fs, ora ſtronger oppoſite part,they are extended and 
throwne downe, | 


2s. Again, if any demand why blacke clouds are 
a moſt to containe, = ſend forth thunder 
bolts moſt fearefull ? is 
I anſwer,indeed as blacke clouds,flaſhes, and light- 
nings,are little robe regarded,inreſpe& that theblac+ The reaſon 
nel: of them but little firy matter to bee _—— _—_ 
within ; But contrarywayesthatit aboundeth in wa- gu; mot 
eexiſh vapours 5 So commonly after thunder great grow 
| | —_— raines 
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raines, enſue; the cloud being diſſolved, and the fire 
expelled. Burt indeed, if the lightning bee not much 
to be fearcd of ſucha blacke } yertherhunder 
bolt of it isterrible,as being violently expelled by the 
predominating cold, even as the great charge of a 
Cannon enforceth the bullets flight, and canſ{eth the 
roaring noyle of it. Wn G on 

N Ofreddiſh, or whitiſh:coloured clotads, thebolt is 
but weake in regard of the rarity, and paucity of 
cold vapours to expell it; butthe flaſhes and light- 
ning will be found full, in reſpeRof' thea 
dance of exhalations,wherewith,after their owneco« 
lour, the cloud is dyed. | 

But leaving theſe fiery and hot Meteors, we betake 
us againe unto/the moyſt and watery ones, as more 

; con{onant and frequentto-our climate. 
Firſt, if '*ir bee asked whether our moyſt Meteors, 
{uch as ſnow, haile, and raine,have one common'mat- 
ecr, whereof they are generated ; and if they have 
one, what'can/ be the cauſe of theirdifferent thapt 
an-veate Me. 20d formes 3. for we ſee the ſnowbroadand ſoft;eon- 
1221s have one trarieways haile, round and hard. Noqueſtion but 
-oummon mat- one matter is common to all, viz; Warers; from 
2 6 which, by vapours they areelevated totheaire; and 
in which they are diſſolved againe : bur'the ce 
Their dif:- Nandethhere, © That the neereſt matrer (to ſay ſoyof 
rence in torme, {now, iS vapours congealed in a cloud, whichhath in 
ne place, 56a great mixture of ade; by which meanes, being: 
ſome way heated, when the ſnow diſfolveth,you ſee 
it holdeth,open and ſoft,by reaſonof thataire;where- 
aS haile hath no airy ſubſtance in it, and thus qualifi- 
ed-by experience, that ye {ce haile fall downe on a 
ſuddaine 
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ſuddaine, and ofrtimes with violence, becauſe of the 
terreftriall/ heavinelle of at; whereas ſnow falleth bur 


leafurely:* 
'Thereafon why haile is round may be this, becauſe Why haile is 


falling downfrom the middle region where it is con- **** 
pealed by rheway ttrecacountereth with ſome circti- 

Jar and round drop of raine or water, which accor. 

dingly by the rolling abour of the haile it (elfe, be- 

commeth hard likewiſe ; ore efpecially, as noth+- 
ving- any hor place, birthccoldaterofall rhrough, 

till it ight-on our loweſt region; which accidentatly 

hot, for thetime, you ſee, makeththemimmediately 

after their bghting upon the earth;to-diffolvequick- 

ly, or at leaſt not: long after. Andastheſerwo are 

formed in the of che middle regions;and for 

theextreame cold whictristhereare congeated: ſo on Why rainefil 

the other {ide becauſe —_ from whenceraine | i" drops, 


iſueth, ,doo:not ——_——— thetefarethey dif- 
_ ſolve indrops before ongealed. And ſo 

by degrees,dewand Hears froſt, becauſe they are not 
mounted. ſo, high as themarrer andcloyds of raine ; 
Therefore they fall ſooner, and ſoftlyer then raine 
doth; ſo-one matter is common untoall of 
them; bur the of their clevarion in the aire 
maketh their di s the haile higher then the 
Snow, the Snow then the Raine che Raine thenthe 


Hoar-froſt, mildew, ordewis, 
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of Rivers, Fountaines and Springs, thei ſources and 


Ceanſes, 


(Here ariſeth a queſtion here not unworthy of 
our conlideration.' Whether the Springs'and 
Rivers, in and on the carth havertheir 0 
call from the waters of the by ſhbterrancew con. 
_ or from the waters on the{upertice of the carth 
hich is cauſed by rainey or finally from theh 

and unmeaſurable caverns, and hollow places of t 
- and when _ = whoſe bowellsare O—_— on pooles, 
« __ c ot ſtanding waters, cr ayre there. 
TT it-encloſed; which not having any ventto aſcend up- 

ward,but being condenſed there,diffolveth it ſelfein- in- 

totheſe waters, Now beforewe enterimothe ſoluti- 

on of. this , we muſt underſtand, tharwhen I 

ſpeake of the'vaſt and cndleſſe caves; "like valleys 

within the bowels of theearth, wherein waters are, 

that it isno invention of mine own: for Sexece,& with 
him CArifotlerinhis M kr inthe 19booke 

of his naturall-queſtions inſtancerh ir, ſaying, ;29jd 
miraris ({aith he) fi diſtewitvs terra now ſemiat, cum all. 
jeftos mare nonſentit ? Andagaine, Luemad modum 
, ſupra nos imbres, ita infra nos Anion aer facit, ſupra au- 
tem ns din ſegnis aer figre non poteſt, qui aut ſole atte« 
*u4rur, aut vento expindter | z ſub terra antes, quod a- 
erem in aquam vertit idem ſemper eft,. ſcilicet umbra 
klerna 


> 
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eterna, frigns perenne & in excitato denſitas que, ſemper 
materia fontibus fluminibuſh, preen,wa fort 
all w® hee confirmeth inthat ſame placeby authority 
of Theophraſt, whom hee-bringeth, in» ſaying, Thac 
fince the Earth hath ſwallowed Townes, Cirics, and 
houſes, who candoubr'bur that there ace within her 
bowels, Brookes, Caves, Dens,and'V alleyes? which 
ſeeing they'cannor be! empty, muſt of neceſficy bee 
full of -waters. Seting then all things are compoſed 
of all the Ele as of theircommon cauſes; (For 
water is a thickned ayre ; andthe Ayreagaine ara- 
rified water :) How then can theſe ſubterranean hol- 
low places, but be full of waters,fince the Earthdoth 

diſfolve in waters, to'filthem up?For the carth being Thae there is 
delvedor digged but a very few footſteps downe,was jars within 
ter doth ſtraight appeare, earth and warer being of as 

great affinity as ayre and waters are : howbeit Zens 

and others doe contradi& this opinion; ſaying ; Thar | 
the Earth is a maſſie, ſolid, and hv body.|.] The Sea = 
fay, thatabſolucely the Sea (as a common Mother to {\naines,. 
all waters is ſhe,from whenceall-Rivers,and Springs 

have their ſource; but yet nov ſo:-wholly; butthat - 1+ 
ac may be augmented' by raine-'and water, as'wee m7 
ſee by experience; tharafter huge raines; both Foun« 

taines and rivers doe accreaſle. ' Andifir bee asked, 

how warterbcing of irs 0wne nature heavie,canitave 

its owne clement and centre, arid bee conveighed to 

the _ Mountainesand high places, as may. bec 

daily almoſd every where? ['Y 

To chis firſt; I ſay;thattheSea being ſome way high- How Foun- 
erthanche Eanhy molt cafily; by xs owne conduits, tn 
and channels, it may make P e unto ir ſelfe;/as mounaines, 
through ſo many veines, Beſides 


| ary ener and Rivers; there is no queſtion, forintheir 
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Beſides this, the vapours which the Suns heat, and 
the power of ſome other Planets, raiſcth from the 
waters ever under the earth, are not ever exhaled and 
carricd aloft tothe Ayre, but ſometimes are even re- 
rained fot along time in ſolid places of; the inner- 
molt: parts of the earth ; where gathering them- 
felves into the concaviries thereof,they boile upward 
by the force of the. (aid agitation, as a pot upon the 
fire,by the force of an under heate: ſo theſe.waters 
bubling up through the carth cauſe-our fquntaines.; 
which running downeward againe, to the Valleys 
and Plaines , doe make our, Brookes ,. Rivers, and 
Springs. And of this: opinion! is venerable Albertne 
| Coloniexſis,commenting Ariſtotle upon this quettion , 
Dubia nono + adecimo.. Or it may beſaid, thatthe ca= 


verns and concavities of the INES with 
waters, which diſtill from the want of the caved earth 
above, are procured by the groſſe Ayrethere inclo.. 
ſed. and converted into waters, which:iſſuing out of 
the rarer or voider parts of the Eatth, aboye,do oc- 


caſion theſe Springs, Rivers, and Brookes. - 
How moun- }. If it be if keepe Mountains da not re- 
taine; furnt= rx;bute and ſerid! downe waters to-feed our Springs 


ir cancavi- 


barking cot axiheiromen perticdes padtpteny 
ont at ' LOWEr Parts," GOC y 
enough ,'to bedew the lower Countries; not that 
che waters arc gathered there by raines which fall 
(for raine-waters penetrate not ſo deepe into the 
earth) bur-rarher that the Mountainesthemſalyes, b& 
ing ſpongeous, doe actrat and drazy together, their 
whole dufſolved yateriſh marteryto the frontiers and 

 CONCaY 


- 


and freſh; theother brackith and fale ; 6ne extreame 


-which theſe waters doe runne, which is the catiſe of 
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concavities z from whence ſurging and breaking- 
forth through orifices,they grow into ſprings,brooks 
and lometime rivers. | | |; 

weſt, Wharcauſeth ſome Fountaines tolaſt lon- 
gerthan others ? certainly, that muſt proceed from 
the copiouſneſſe and aboundance of the veine: and 
and Ry ſuch long-laſting ones have, abovethe 
ot 1381} F | Po 
Or finally,ifit bedemanded what can be the cauſe 
that ſome Rivers, and Springs, which formerly did 
flow-inlarge ſwift currents, do leſſen,;and ſontetimes 
totally dryup 2 Thatmuſtnocibe'impured cothe ſci- 
tuation or of the Starres, as ſome ſuppoſe; b Why ſome 
which (ſay they) all places, in the worldare altered; fprings ceale 
but rather untothe of the veine: peradventure, O's: 
becauſe the carth preafing to filt up voidnefſe, hath 
funke down.inthar place; and ſochoaked the pallage, 
and turned;the courſe another way. 
| Neithercantherebeafirter reply given into thoſe whe maketh 
who aske ; whar maketh: two'Springs or Fotinraines _ 
which are ſeparated onely by a lietle parcel of g,0humg. * 
ground, to-bee'of a contrary 


nature * yea, one [weet anocher cold, 


" " , 
- 


cold; anoche 
warme. | 
Then the diverfiry 


r-neere adjoyning to it, to ber liſke- 
of Oares or Metals, through 


their different taſts and temperatures; as '6t1'one par- 
cell of g' ſome flowers and herbs ſaluriferous 
and hea | ; others venemous, and morrall may 
2 TOWs. | | 


The Moone is often ſaid to bee the efficientcauſe 


of 
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of the ebbing and lowing ofthe Sea; now if ſo be (as 
univerſally all che Learned hold)what is the cauſe, 
ſceing ſhee is univerſally ſeenebyall Seasin a.man- 
ner, (and I may fay equally) that therefore'all Scas 


- low not and ebbenot alike £ 


- ———"__ 
ith ' 
ict the yya« 


. vers run ma- 


keath chem (alr , 
hox,or cold, 


To this I thinke no better reply can begiven, than 
that ſome Seas there are which be rather Lakes, in a 
manner, and of freſher waterthan Seas, in reſpe&tof 
the inceſſant; running of endlefſe Rivers into them, 
whereof they make no accountagaine (to ſay ſo)by 
ſubmiaiſtring matter to Rivers, Founraines, Brookes, 
or Lakes, asthe Occandoth::the invironing bankes, 
and ſhoares being higher. almoſt than they: ſuch are 
all Sounds, Gulphs, and ic may bc) the Mediterrane- 
anScaallo. Or yet we may fay, that the profundi- 
ty and deepeneſle of ſome Coaſts hindereth the Aow- 
ing more then it doth upon ſhallow and ebbe ſands 
and other valley and low bankes. 

Now the cauſe of our hot Baths neere Bri#oll, in 
Flanders, Germany, France, Italy, and elſe where, is 
onely the ſulphureous and a brimſtony Oare, or Me. 
tall through which: theic waters runne ; as the ſalr 
earth through which, ſome waters doe runne, is the 


* cauſe oftheir ſaltneſſe,ſuchas the Salr- pits ins Poland, 


and Hwngarie, out of which Salt is digged,as our Pit- 
coales, and ftones aredigged out of Quarries. And 
no queſtion but rheſe- waters are heated too by runs 


ning through ſuch earth, | 


Theſe, and the like,are thereaſons given by Philo- 
ſophers, forſuch ſecrets of Nature, ascither herebe- 
fore I havetouched, or may handle hereafter: and 
howbeit, by humane reaſon men cannot further pry 

INo 
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into theſe and the like, yet no queſtion but the power 
of the great Maker, hath ſecrets incloſed within the 


9} 


Gods pover 


outreachet!1 


bowels of Nature, beyond all ſearch of man: To mans wildoms + 


learne us all to bend the eyes of our bodics,and minds 
upward tothe Heavens from whence they flow, to 
reſt there in a reverentadmirationof his power, work* 
ing in, by and above nature; andthat by a way not as 
yer wholly manifeſted unto mortall men. 

By all which, and many more we may caſfily eſpie 
as the power, ſo the wiſdome of this our Maker, in 
diſpoſing the forme of this Vniverſe, whether the 
great World, or the little one, M a 8; in both which 
there is ſuch a harmony, ſympathy, and agreement, 
betwixt the powersabove, which wee ſee with our 
cycs, as the Heavens, and the diſtinguiſhed Regions 
of the Ayrein the greater World, with the Earth and 
Seas; or of the ſoule, minde, life, and intelle& of 
Man ; the heaven in him comparatively,with his bo- 
dy, the Earth,and ſuchlike,of the one with the other; 
that is the great and little world together, as is a 


OmPpaAlle 


wonder. For as inthe Ayre, how the lower partSare fon of the great 


affeed,ſo arethe ſuperiour ; and contrary wile;as the 
ſuperior is diſpoſed, right ſo the inferiour. So we ſee 
that not onely a heaven of Brafle, maketh the Earth 
of Iron, butlikewiſe wateriſh and moiſt earth;cauſeth 
foggy and rainy ayre : as a ſerene or tempeſtuous day 
maketh us commonly either ioyfull or melancholy : 
or asa ſadand grieved minde cauſeth a heavie afid 
dullbody : but contrariwayes, a healthfull and well 
tempered body, commonly effeteth a generous and 
jovially diſpoſed minde. 5 
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TO 
THE RIGHT HO- 
NOVRABLE THO MAS 
Earle of  Hadington .L 0 & D Privy 
Seale of Scotland, and one of His Majeſties 


moitHonounas rs» Privy Counſeltin 
boch KINGDOMBE. 5, 


Right Honourable,. 

SRC writers of books in former ages have made 
5 agratefull commemo: ation inthe front of 
> ther workes, of worthy, men who for thety 
SY bravedeeds either in Peace,or War,Church 
or Common wealth were renouned, thereby 
fo eternize their fame, and by their examples to extimu- 
late others to the imitation of their wertnes ; nothin 
could expiat my tr paſeotf I ſhonld paſſe ever your Lord. 
ſhigs' maſt atcamphſhedrare vertnes, therebyto deprive 
poſterity of ſo excellent a Preſident, eſpecially among it 
your other many exquiſite perfettions you being inthis 
barren age ſo worthy a patterne, and Bountiful Patronof 
terreys and literate men. Let antiquity boaſt it ſelfe of The 
integritie of a Greeke CAriftides, in the gravity and in- 


flexibilitic of a Roman Cato, and the reft : yet our age 
(** 2) may 


—— 
- 
tt wn 


may rejoyce te have all theſe accumulated on your Loyd- 
ſhip 4 Envy 2's conceale mith what credit and 
ir of lauſe {as thr g Wapd OY 2 om #9 the 


Sacrary of Honour) have pa the orders of our 
Senatoriall T i794 even to the higheſt dignity . where, 


like an oracle, you ftrikt light through moſt fog gie and 
obſt cureſt doubts. The contented” fi aVeur = 5 the 
aggranditi "6 of your eftate by well ma w/v jug e 
propling byt y A wen of your _ 
our owne large ſtocks but 0 
FH wrable | ngefn in perfor a tents x your 
praiſes to te world, but the true Ando which Zo 
able) would ſound abroad your Honours, due a roſe 


merits, to which, in all humility and reverence, 1 offer 
this ſmall pledge of my entirer affettion, hoping ere 


to preſent them with ſomthing more the Pudles 
andirevelsof 
- Your Lordſhips ia all dutifult 
bed: 


D. Pzz5 0, 


2099822060: 
CEITESTER 


AR M IES 
AND BAT TELLS 
V'Vherein by the way our mo- 


derne V'VYarfare, is compa- 
red with the old Roman. 


THE THIRD. BOOKE. 


— 


SeRion I, 
That ereateft armies have wot almayes carryed away the 


 vidtory, the reaſonof it ; two examples,of Semiramis, 
Xerxes, 


$22.58 FIN D in Hifories, that not alwayes 
2] 


On 


Fr ; the greateſt, and moſt numerous armies, 
PS have carried away the viQoriesin Bat- 


VP els; whether it is, thatthe Lon 5 of 


"OI Hoſts will diſappoint them whotruſtin 
H their 


98 
| Greateſt ar- 


alwaycs doyge 
L1cat, 


Semiramys ito 


namerable ar« 


their numbers, and armies of men, or their Martiatf 
mies hayvenot Horſes and their ſt 
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rengrn, or in their military diſcie 
pline. For it is probable, thatastheirinfinitenumd 
bas, cannot ever be ſo well Marſhalled, asthar, at all 
times requiſite, they can come to blowes ; ſoon the 
contrary, if once they chance to turne backes, the Pa« 
nike feare that ſeazeth onſogroſle, and peccant a bo- 
dy, is ſo remedileſle, that they can ſcarce everbee 
brought againeinto any right or perfetotder, which 
in leſſer armies, driven to ſuch extremities, we heare 
and reade to have hapned : Or rather ſhall weſay 
with that Captaine of rhe Yo/[c?, maxching againſt 
the old Rowans ? 


Andagainez 50190 
Iuſtum eſt bellum, quibas neceſſarium, pid arma, 


pleniſhed with them ; yer two I will produce, as in. 
credible for their numbers, as unlikely for their Tolle, 
The one, of Semiramis of Babylon, who ſet. 


my deſcared by ting out for the conqueſt of the Indies,made up an are, 


a very fevy un» 


ger an Indian 
Prince, 


my of three millions of armed mien; whereof tenne 
hundred thouſand Horſemen, the reft were foor, be. 


* fides many hundred thouſand Chariots, wirh blades 


like fythes,,or falchions, Nicking ou omercher fideg 
with many hundred thouſand Camells and Elephancy 
to fight ons Which hortible armie was ſq overs 
thrown by the Indian-Emperour,that fcarce onc hung 


G 


dredrewrned home alive, : 
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The other was of Xerxes, that powerfull King of xerxes allo 
Perſia, who intending to ſubdue Greece, came downe overthrowne 


upon it with ſuch anarmy, that Rivers were drunke 


by a handtull 
of Greekes and 


dry by the mulrcitude of his ſouldiers, Herodotus re- Silamines, 


porter of the former two, reckonerh this whole army 
£0 amount to ſeventeene hundred thouſand by land : 
and two hundred and fifty! thouſand by $22, with 
2200 Galleys ; for, by Seaand land,he intended their 
ſubverſion, and came dowae for that intent, 

The inſolencie of this King (environed withthis 
terrible armie) was ſuch; that intending likewiſe to 
ſubdue Ewrope, and for which purpoſe he prepared ro 
paſſe the Heleſpont, (ſome ſeaven miles broad) but be- 
cauſe his bridge of 'boates, by the waters imperuouſ- 
neſſe, was overthrowne, which he cauſedto be contri- 
ved for that effeR (as Alexander did at Tyre) he made 
his Souldiers, with him, vainely to whip the Sea for 
it's reſiſtance againſt his ſo vaſt power. Nevertheleſle 
this preſumptaous King (I ſay) with all his forces, 
and numbers of men, by a ſmall number of Greekes, 


was overcome at the Battell of Thermopile; info far The batiile 


that, thar ſame glorious King of Medesand Perſians 
was forced to ſteale over the Helleſpont, flenderly ** 
accompanicd in a frigat, or Shallop, in the yeare of 
the world 4720. 0r thercabouts, if Sabellicus miſtake 
not. 
Now as theſe two remarkable and populous ar- 
mies were thus defeated by the ſmaller number, aid 
ſo confirmeth this aſſertion afore-mentioned 5; So 
who will follow forth the tra of all cicher divine, 
or heathen Hiſtories,ſhall finde ic more manifeſtly ap- 


proved, 


5 - Thermopt« 


100 
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As for holy Hiſtories, unleſſe I were obliged not 
only by an Hiſtoricall bur by an Evangelical faith 
alſo, to truſt all comprehended wich.n the oldand 
New Teſtament asundoubred veritie, I could hardly 
be induced to beleeve, that ſolinlea rerritoryasthe 
holy land was (and yer is) could afford ſo many hun« 
dred thouſand fighung men, as were lo ofterrecor- 
ded to bre raiſedinir z unlefſe that ſome would ſay, 
that beſide the blefſing of God upon that land in ma. 
king it to overflow with milke and hony, wheat, wine 


and oyle, that {o he would have itto abound in men 
likewilc. 


CILToIdbboobsovdoreeeenenen 
Sea. 2, 


Examplesof Greeke, Roman, and Britiſh Battels, where 
the fewer number have overcome the greater, 


Here is a freedome left tor eyery Reader of 
Hiſtories, to beleeve or not belceve every par« 
ticular in them : yet thoſe battailes, where 
the fewer numbers have overcome the greater, will 
molt ſtartle belecte; as that vitorie of Alexander 
over Darims; the battails of Thraſymenes,Cannes,wirh 
the Pharſalian field, and thelike. For cAlexander, 
with but a few,did bear Dariwe great hoſts : Hannibal, 
with Icfſer multitudes overthrew the Roman Conſuls; 
Paulus Amilius, and Terentius Varro ; Inlius Ceſar, 
with almoſt the halte of Pompeys number put hin 
and his armic to rout. 

But nextherthe imparitie of the Greeke, nor, Rowars 


batails 
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battels fought by them can give ſo great aſſurance of 
poſſibility, that {mall troupes have overcame. the 

greater. As that battell of PorGiers by Edward the 

blacke Prince of England; "againſt lohn King of analy... 
France ! where, not onely fouretimesas many.that cyrowne ty 
day were put to rout, by the worthy Engliſhgbut like- Edward che 
wile.the King himſelfe was led captiveanto Eoglagd; pct nts 
whoſe Tanſome redacted his coumie untq that penu- ; 

ty, and ſcarcity of money, that they , were, forced 

thereafter, to coyne and ſtampe pieces of leather 

money, -as their: Hiſtory of thatitime recordeth?, 


Ed Car- 
warvay of cog 
Land over- 
throwen by 
ainſt Bruce at Bon? 


valiant Bruce, atthe batrell 
another Edward. T0; 


woone by Scanderbeg a petty Prince of the Epirogs, Men anal 
who with bura handfulLofmen (as.ir wete)did over- 1 bomer. 
come.the' huadreds; of thouſands of thatvitorious 
AMahomet, as atl 2ngth- may- bee read inthe\Turkiſh 
Hiſtorie; 1 1 1b of a1 M19 200 
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Sc. 3» 


Fhether it be requiſite that Princes hazard their Perſon? 
in field oy not , of the Enconragement that their pre- 
ſence giveth to the Souldiers : When a King ſhould 

- venter to the field; and what Lievienants are to bee 


deputed by him ; all exemplified. 


()- Politicians, of latter times, bow made it 
1 a great queſtion-, whether a ne 
= mn wk Prince thould hazard his perſon inbatrell or 
ficld ornot> not, conſidering the great loſle that enſucth either by 
his death, or captivitie z a thing never doubted of in 


Tf Princes may 


former ages;no not by ſuch Kings whothough ſickly 
and diſeated have cauſed tocarry their bodyes from 


nnnrrirarhoes adorns dertunt 
rage, with t ence;their m ou 
> hr as Alaibch witneſſethin the life of Zamenes, 
Yea, | Xiſc# had ſuch a. conciere}of himſelfe and his 
owne preſence, that after his death, he ordained his 
# Skinne to be flead off him, anda drumme to be cove- 
red with it ; imagining thereby, that, as he in his life 
d terrified ws, ſorely beaten his enemies,- ſothe 


ound of this after his death would bea terrour unto 


them. 


Qzeene 29 2 Neither, was there any thing encouraged ourbrave 


font of ber Eqngliſh,at the approch of the Spaniſh armado, more, 
armic in 88, than the aſſurance and undiſmayed- countenance of 
that ever famous Q, Elizabeth, rydinginthe front of 
her:troupes with a Iavcline in her hand (like an or 

ALAS 


_—_— 
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Pallas) as the Biſhop of Ely in his treatiſe of the $8, 


moſt appoſitely relateth. 

Philippe de Commines obſerveth nothing more wor- 
thy of re-markein the battell of Fornouncie (which 
che Italians call the battell of Tay which wasſtrooke 
at the foote of the ,Appennine mountaines, by the 
French King Charles the cight, againſt the Veneti- 
an armie,under the conduR of the Marquiſe of Mau. 
t#4, their generall, atthe Kings returne from Naples 
homeward,) then the young King his generous cn- 


r0z 


couraging of his people, with a chearefull coun- v1, coune; 


tenance :and ſo much the more;becauſethat the nighe 


nance of a 


before, the armie was ſo terribly frighted with thun- Fs 85x 
der, flaſhes of fire from heaven, horrible rempeſts of un ſolldiers 


winde, and raine, all which he perſwaded his Soul-, 


diers,were oncly ominous prodigics, to diſmay their 
enemies. 

Sothen, when I ſeeme to admit, or allow thepre- 
ſence of a —__ his Armie, rather thantodevolve 
that charge on Deputies ; it is not to beeunderſtood, 
chat therefore hee ſhould play or a& the part of a 
Souldier, expoſing his ſacred perſon unto danger and 
palpable hazard, which are onely for common Soul- 
diers; but onely by his advice, and countenance, to 
encourage, dire, and enſureall things. 


---Fetit aggere fults 
Ceſpitis intrepidus vultu mernitque timer? 
Nt metuens--- Luc ane $ 


ſpeaking of Iulius Ceſer,exquilitly remarketh: neither ,,, _. 
pu it to be uriderſtood, that a King ſhould in perſon Mary _ 
in his battels, and armies at all occaſions, but then pooper probe 


only and eſpecially,when the enemy is within, orap- 
: | H 4 proaching 
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proaching his 'Countrey ; for otherwayes heemay: 
very conveniently doe his .buſinefle abroad; by his 
Lievctenants. Provided alywayes, thathe who is tm- 
ployed, be nor of ſuch tminency, as thereby he bee 
able to-encroach upon his-ctarey and then' armed 
wich men, -power, and ſtrength, tavour and meanes, 
atrempt againſt his, Sovcraignety : but that by con. 
ſanzunicy, or-other obliging bonds , the Priace bee 
aſlyrtd of rhis great mansfidcliry and truſt : as exam- 
ples of t ormer Agescanycel 4ſafficient rcſtimony to 
AT; have becae practiſed : ro-which purpoſeI will onely 
lub1.85 ae © Inſtance,that notable auchoricy of Yelleins Paterculus, 
not alw yes * 4nhis abvidgement of the Romane Hiſtory; when he 
huetenbec | ſp:akerh of that great 'imployment; intruſted uito 
eals of armics, 20P2y; in [Couring the: wholeSeas of thoſe mighty 
and many Pirats wi infeſtedit. dem autem((aith he) 
in Marci Pn ipſi concreditum fuit populus id 
£quo anime ferebat; (ahd why) ;2uja raro cormminuie 
detur honoribus quorum Vis mon timetur tum denuun wve4 
- extrema corwn farmidantur, qui vim in: poteflate ha« 
ent. | ot: 

One Gererall | /Next1tis moſtrequiite inthe: deputed expedicions 
acer, not Wo-thartwo- Commanders be not placed over one armie, 
the Heavens cannot abidetwo Sunnes,as Darius was 

told by the Macedonian <Alexanarr. 

\ 1. ---0mmiſque poteſtas 
Impatiens conſortis erat--= ooo 

*But leaving former examples, or later miſerable ex- 
periences of this; wee have inhand, I'cannor but ap- 
. ., plaud:that memorable Motto of the Duke de Mayne; 
IE en hisColours and other Enſfignes, which doth well 
to this purpoſe ; for when he had taken upon him the 
pay | conduct 
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condud of his Brother the Duke of Guy/e's forces, af 
ror. hee was killed 'at Blow, had-theſe words for his 
Motro,” 6 OY BAG! 1 1791 
| ---v80 avnlſs non deficit altey 
Aare is, & ſfernili fronts [cet virga metals, 


(Section. 8.0: 1 
of the Romans prodenty. and foreſtebt in (ending two 
Commanders abroad withtheir Armies ; and + he 


Greciats conjoyntd two in their embaſſies > axd of the 
danger of 90, rick Commiſſ10n5. 


T* itbeobjeded here, that the Romans and Credguns 

(who were chief Maſters of this military Arr)didin, | 

all their expeditions ſend two Conſuls, or Deputies ac + poo 
together; yet that maketlinor any wayes/againſtithe cms fend rwo 
former-allerrion ::for as the ſeveral effeRs thereof Comomacers 

proved: not alwayes ſucceſſefull,as their lamentable mies abroad. 

warres cari teſtifie; and parricularly the bloudy fights 
berwixt Silla and Maris; each vindicating tothimfelte 
the honour of captivating the. Namevian Tugurtha: 
they commonly:wereſent;ſo;thar-either alternatively 
they ſhould beare ruteyor the younger was accoupled 
tothe elder, thatthe-younger might ſubmit.and give 
way tothegravity,yeares,andauthoriry of his Senivr; 

or finally theſe Conſuls were ſo attemperated in that 

charge; thar bne' of a lowand procraftinatingidiſpo- Thiir forcfighe 
ſition wasRtill joynedro-ohe'of x ſuddenand forward 3 frets 

ature z yernone;of all ſcarce eycr proved ſuccefſefull 
| to 
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tothe Citie : For what deſolation Terentiue Y arro his 
ſuddenneſſe brought unto the State that day that be- 
fell him ro command, (although againſtthe will or 
conſent of the elder Paulus Amnuline) at the battell of 
Cannes, their Hiſtories yet may bearerecordia letters 
of bloud. 

Fabiuand  Andthough Marcellus and Fabine, wereſojoyned, 

ecary diſpoſi- that Marcellus impatiency was tempered and yed 

$4008, by the delaying nature of Fabiwe, yet there are few 

Fabii Maximi to endure the upbraiding and inſolent 

bravadoes of a camarade as he did ; yea, and of his 

whole Armic, for not fighting at ſuch occaſions as 

| 4 thought advantagious ; of whom the Poee (aid 
Vs 

'nue homo nobis cunttends reſtituit rem, 

And of both, their legender Plutarch ; That Mar. 

cellus was the Sword of Rowe, and Fabiwe the Buckler 

and defence ! 

Why the Gre That the Grecians ſent alwayes two together, ci. 

alrages wo, ther to wars, or in Embaſſage,was rather to the eftect 

in ambaſſige, each ſhould pry into, and controll the others ations, 
orr08cld.  toſayetheir Common-wealth unbetrayed, then for 

advancing the ay ape ye ane were ſent about; asin 
the _ of Liſander _— atesis manifeſt z every 
one of them for envy, emulation, and _— un- 
doing that which the other had 

ow, as the Romane and Greeke examples above 

rehearſed, doe make little for the authority of two 

Generals over an Armie,ſceing the formerly particu- 

Larized evils doe enſue: In as little doe I thin their 

example to be imitated intheſe our dayes for preſcri. 

bing particular and preciſcinjunRions unto Generals, 
in 
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in ſo farre, that they may not ina jot tranſgreſfe the 
limits of their Commiſſion, For though the Romane 
Hiſtory affordeth examples. enow of Fathers; who, 
when their own ſons had returned victorious,and the 
bufineſle they went about, well and honourably per- 
formed ; for which the firſt day they were honoured 
wich the Ovations and Triumphs due unto victors;yct 
the next day were put to death for having gone be- 
ond the points of their Commiſſton ; yea, but for 
lcing one day more by the way, than punctually 
they were enjoyned to doe; (though peradventure The limicatiog 
they had brought the enemy unto fuch-a paſſe, that if ot Generals 
that day had eſcaped from giving bartell, or any qommine" 
Other thing of like conſequence, the ſtate of the 
Common-wealth might have beene imperilld, or 
the enemy eſcaped, or the like.) Yet F know not how 
their doings, by Lawes of a well managed ſtate, may 
- Ts or e; thatthe of do- 
or ih wars it be, that the opportunity 
ing well nroſeridedsle ſelte ſo,that if the General loſe 
the point of that preſent ſervice (though his Com- 
miſhon carry no warrant for it)he may hazard'to po. 
ſterity both his fame and eredir, 'and may, (which is- 
more)endangerthe ſtare, or Prince whom he ſerveth.. 
But asthe jealouſie of the Romans fortheconſer- 
vation of their liberty and ſtate burſt out in theſe 
{tric Commiſſions ; ſo 1 ſhallwiſh that for thepre- 
Fervation of ours, all expert States-menupon mot 
weighty conſiderations doe adviſe, ſuch as the malti- 
ferious exigencies of affaires require ; for I. am no- 
ways to direct, _—_ 
$ 
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Great os be-. 
ewixt bartels 


und duels, 


To (han fight- 
ing at times 
is no diſgrace 
uato a General 


the houlſe,of Gwiſe : I ſay, this Dake havi 
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Section 5.. 
Difference betweent Battels and Duels : that Generals 
may. "_ challenges: with ſore paſſages betwixt 
Hannibal and Scipro in their warres. 


T Oy to returne to our Battels from which we 
Nba digrelled ; 1 obſervergreatods berwixt 
batrels and duels: forin barrels neither Gene- 

rals of Armies repute-it @ point of diſparagement or 
diſcredite,if either they refuſe to fight,when they are 
bravadod by their enemy : nor yet a point ofdiſgrace 
to ſue for conditions of peace and friendly compoiti- 
ons, when all things all cleare in the field : any of 
which, orboth, in matter of duels, ſhould be reputed 
a perpetuall diſgrace, unlefle it werein ſuch termes as 
< Barons did 5 mentioned/in the Chapter of com- 

ats. 

.Ofthe firſt, we have the example of Fabius Max - 
imw,whom Henmbal brayadocd:{o inſolently, that 
Fabirs's owne ſauldiers had him in derifion.: And of 
late, the Duke of Parmas example, who relieved the 
Towneof Paris, from that terrible ſiege, wherewith 
King Henry the third and laſt of the Yaloyſes had be- 
leagured itzforrifing in armes againſt himn fauour of 
raiſed this 
liege, ar; laſt releeyed the, City with neceſſaries, in 
ſpight of all King Hewry the great, then of Navarre, 
his-valour,and hard purſuit yea, and offer of battell: 


yet 
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yet he returned the way he came without apprehen. 
ding any diſgrace, butideferred till he thought firring 
againe to give him batrell, 

And on the. other part, if any of all theworthy 
Ancients had reputed it an aſperfion;or impuration et- 
on P- a tame; oo ot fortune; whoſo _ 
y to {ue for putring 0 ting, asthar witty, wiſe, 
valorous (20Jeill en Sn... Hannibal, ex that 
at the hands of the man on carth,with whom he ſtood 
moſt upon-points. of credit and reputation, vis, $54 
pio, his Amtagonifie- | Sv | 

And yet the Hiftory': reprefents-unto us, that the 
lixteenth-yeere of the Punick warres, when Scipiothe 
African, had invented,.and proſecuted thar ſtraragem 
of warre, 'to. draw Havnibal.ont of Italy ,by kindling 
the fireof war in his own Countrey, yeazar the Gates 
of Carthage, which accordingly ashehad'invemed, he 
putin execution;ſo thatthe Countreyand. Cirte, at the 
firſt approach ofthe Adman army, poſtedaway Com- 
miſſioners unto Hawnibal tohaſthm over into Africk 
with all his force , or elſe tharall wasundone; 

Hamibal, I ſay, confidering that policy;and with- 
all. remembring unto what Erinhyicþad\beck 
driven Rome, and almoſt all-ſtaly; arid-what he might 
have done if he had not beene'fo ſoone- farally recal- 
led 3. moreover, bcing landed,; and-finding his forces 
not able enougty to encounter Scipio. (borhb/Armies 
being\in fight of other) before-the' barrel} ſhould bE- 
gin, defired parly with Scip:/o, and in thefeorrthe hike 
rermes the Hiſtory makes Hannibal in- mid-field to 
i[peakeunto him, after ſerious eying eachother. =” 


The. 


top 


Hannibal ſus 
eth for peace 1% 
Scipio. 


ſpecch unt@ 
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The Heavens be propitions unto our meetings, now 
. that1, who-am the elder, ſue for ceſſ ation from fighting 
this day (great Scipio) impute it unts fortune, whom now 
1 perceive like a woman to favour thee at this time, who 
art the younger ; the wariableneſſe of theſe events (mee 
thinks, ſhould move thee to condefcend untothe peace 1 
plead for, yea, as muling's and effettually a I crave it, if 
you doe but ponder in the ballance of an impartial and not 
preoccupied minde, what diverſity of chances have fallen 
ont ſince the beginning of our wartes, and how, even now, 
this ſame Citie, which offereth conditions of peace, hal 
both your glorious Rome, and tn it all Italy, quakin 
and trembling nnder the auſpices of- my fortunate ſuceef. 
ſes; and how 1 am ſtill the [ame man as before : and with- 
all, how the Gods have a watching eye, and revenging 
hand when they are invocated as witneſſes unto equall 
conditions offered and refuſed for the preſerving of hi. 
mane bloud. 

And as they ever were,ſoſtill- they are able,to turne the 
chance againſt all, whoſe ſwelling preſumption would hin- 
der the perpetnall peace of both Empires, 1 am confident 
yet, great Scipio (ſaith þe)that is ſenſe of viciſittude in 
martial affaires ſhall touch thee ſo, as not to indanger all 
thy fref former Trophees under the hazard of a doubt full 
battell, Call but to minde the fatall examples of ſo many 
brave wariours,and particalarly of your countrieman At- 
tilmus Regulus (ſeeing denies experiences are moſs 
Fenſible) who having attained the uſeof he of ho- 


our, andpreferment, by the fortunateneſſe of his ſucceſ- 
full vittories; while hee did not command his felicitles, 
was plunged inthe miſtrableſt of misfortunes, &c. 


Section 
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That the exploits of our moderne warriours have bin eve« 
ry way comparable to thoſe of the Ancient , with ſome 
examples tothat effect, © 


A S nojudicious mancanbe fo unjuſt as not to re- 
ribute due honour to the never dying Worths, 
and valours, of the many renowned Roman. and Greek 
Commanders, with :others' in all foxmer Apes ; ſo 
ought no man to befotranſported with their fo larg- 
ly tamed deeds, asthereby to derogare from thetrue 
worths, the many moſt admirable exploits ; the un- 
daunted c - of the many: excellent” and moſt 
warlike Commandets thar have of later Ages, like ſo 
many Comers, fhined in their times, over -Chriſten- 
dome ; of whom our own-Countries (withour often 
tation-L{ayic) have filled up a verylarge number. 
; Tt1j$ not to be doubted but tharinrheſe our larter 
agesthere are menevery way equall for all manner of 
_ warlike exploits,wherher ſtraragems, policie, orun» 
daunted courage to thefo famed Husnbal, Scipia,'Pa-' 
bive Maximus and thereſt, Tharexptoit of Hannibals. 
indeed, when PF abizs Maximm had enlabyrinihed him: 
in that ſtraight of the Apennine Mountaines was'prie-- 
ferable to any in my conceit : with which I bals 
lance that admirable ſtratagem of Sir Francis Drake 
in-aring-the Spaniſh 4rmadoin88. Thatk bredrhe q,,, 14 
ruine of that p huge and expenſive Navie and {0 gratazeme i, 


formidablerothis whole lland. 88, 


It 


— ———— 


' 


f1z 


gagem, 
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It is obſerved of Hannibal, that being in that 


- Hinnibals ra- ſtraight, and tecolicfing his wits how toelcape, with 


his armie, hee gathered together all the Oxen inthe 
country about him,and under cloud of night, having 
tyed unto their hornes bundles of vine branches, like 
little fagots, which he kindled, .and therewith cha- 


ſed them atong the Mountaines. Now they, being ſo 


rerrifyed with the lames of fire, burning abourtheir 
eares,, made ſuch anoyſe, and dreadfull ſhow along 
the ſydes of the mountaines, as they ranne, that 
the Roman army, which lay inthe valley, ve pm 
nicd at ſuch aiſight, (it beinginchenight) when all 
things are moſt dreadfull) did betake ir ſelfe unto the 
oppoſite Mountaine, and made way to the Carthagt- 
#/an armie which chen marched: to eſcape : neither 
think L,but for all the fame of theſe ancicnr illuſtrious 
deeds tegiſtrated in their records, bur if cither th 
had chanced to have adoe with the people of thele 
ages, where the ads of warre are betrer refined, and 
purified then inthoſe times; Oryet if our commatis 
ders had ſerved in that age; butthey had come ſhorter 
of victories here,then ours had dane intheir atchieve- 
ments there. But as ©Alexander reputed Achilles 

y. who had a Homer to ſound his praiſes ; even ſo 
theſe brave Heroes werealike happy, whoſe Hifories 
have not beene ſparing to ſet tham out incheir fulleſt 
dimenſions, 


Section, 
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Se. 70. 
The difference betwixt the ancient manner of warrefare ; 
ana the moderne : how farre the moderne engines of 


Warre exceed thoſe of the ancient Greekes and Ro- 
Mans, 


derne plans jump almoſt with thoſe of the Anci- 
et 5 yet our-Si beleaguring af rownes, and 
inſtruments of war doe far exceede theirs, whetherby 
Sca,or by land. 


T: marſhalling of our armies,and Battels,our mo» 


And firſt that the formeof drawing up of our at- A compariſon 
mics, is not far different from theirs,appeateth/iathis. of drawing up 


Our armies conſiſt of ſo many regiments, the regi- 
ment of ſo many companies,and our companies of fo 
many Souldiers ; then, ſubdivided amongſt: them= ' 
ſelves. Our armies, in whole, having their Generalls 
commanding them, our Regiments their Colonelts,, 
our Companies their Capraines, and cyery one of 
theſe their Liewtenants and under-officers, contorma- 
ble unto the ſtations of their charge, ſuch as Sergeant 
«Majors, Quarter-maſters, Ancient Corporalls, Serjeants 
of companies, &c. | 
Even ſo the Roman armies were compoſed of ſo 
many legions; the legion made up of 6080. ſoul- 
diers, over which a Tribune had command : thele a. 
vine were ſubdivided into ſo many Cohorts: the 
Cohorts into ſo many Manipuli,which being redivi- 


ded in Centuries, were againe ſubdivided in Contu- 
I bernies, 


» of our armies 
with the Old 


If the Roman 
field malice ex- 
cceded ourszyer 
our bcleagu- 
ring, & inſtru- 
ments ot warre 
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berneys which were the meaneſt company ina legion, 
Theſe had a Captaine, a Lievtenant, and nec 
bearer, wherefore they were called Subſtgnarii Mi- 
lites, | 

Thus two centuries made up a Manipulus, 3, Mani- 
ppl a Cohort, 10, Cohorts a legion, and ſo many 

gions an armie leſſe or more according tothe exi- 
gencie of their affaires, When a Legion ſtoodin bat- 
cell array, the leaſt ſquadron of it, was a Manipulus 
wherein was two Ordaines conjoyned together ma- 
king 10.in front,and their Lievrenant inthe reire: this 
excellent order of the old Roman warre-fare , is 
well nigh imitated by our moderne warriours,as I was 
ſaying in the fields, when, both then, and elſewhere 
their armies, were like well governed Citties. Yet on 
the other fide the Romanfteges and all their engines 
of warre, come ſhort in compariſon of our manner 
of bcleaguring now adayes, notwithſtanding their te- 
ſiudines, vines, aggeres, and Turres, which were hur- 
dells and plankes of Timber, built infuch forr that: 
Souldiers might ſecurely fight under them, or like 
Mounts of earth rolled before them, under which 


excced theirs, they might make approach unto'Walles, eirher for 


ſcaling, or undermining ; - theſe and all' others of 
this ſort, when they come incompariſon with our 
fire workes, but chiefly our thundring Cannons, they 
are found to be but of little availe. 


«But- whar' ſhall we ſay Truly we may conclade 
that in theſe dayes, true valour and ſtrength had their 
juſt afſayes, cum latus lateri, dextra dextre, pes pedi, 
as Plautws ſaith, were oppoſed to oneanother. Where- 
as now the braveſt,and moſt venturous fellows with= 

our 
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out much proofe of their undoubted courages, are 

proſtrate on the ground : So that for any thing I ei. 

ther heare or can reade in the French Hiſtories, where 

manifeſt fights have berne in theſe latter ages ; and 

ſince theſe Yulcanian Thunderers have beene in re- The tercible- 
queſt ; I underſtand (I ſay) yea evenby thoſe who <5 of our pic- 
were preſent, and had borne a part of the play them- ** 
ſelves; that ſo foone as the fire and ſhowres of 

ſhot were ſpent, the viRtory almoſt beganne to in- 

cline, unto one ſide, or other ; before the puſh of 
Pikes,wherein commonly the ſtrength of battels co. g 

ft; the Romans indeed had their fwnd?, and hur- 

ling ; Darts,but what wereall theſe unto the former * 


 CTLLLALLOLILLOCLLLLLILTLLIALL. 
Sea. 8, 


That the Antients in their warres had greater opportunt. 
ties to try their proweſſe, in battell; then the modernes 
have. ; 


Cities, their people had occafion afforded,by mans had a fit- 
the lacke of thele ſhot, to prove themſelves **ro<2%0n of 
and ſhow ſufficiently untotheir commanders, teſtt+ am we. 
monyes of their valour,ſtrength, and dexterity : Soin 
their Sea-fights, though they had no Ships of atly 
bigneſſe but Galleys (which then, as now, were of a 
low tyre;) yet, whenſoever they encountred, they 
had occaſion to exchange blowes enow. 


Whereas our Sea-fights ( 3 they ſay) now adayes, 
2 are 


\ N D as in their field battells, and ſeiges of ;;., me rg: 
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are able to aſtoniſh Neptune himſclfe ; no mercie be- 
ing to be found nor almoſt place ſecure within our 
Ships, expoſed as butts unto the fury of the roaring 
Cannon. That their numbers inthele kind of fights 
exceeded ours, beyond compare,there is no queſtion, 
their Hiſtories doe verific it : but if ever intheir time 
there was ſuch a Naumachie or ſea-fight in their ſeas, 

The bavell of 1« the battell of Zepaxto berwixt us and the Turkes, I 

Lepanto lars | 

paiſcct þll che doubt of it, Where the favour of the Lord of 

Romais Sea» Foafts ſeconding the Chriſtians order, valour, Com- 

__ manders and Souldiers willingneſle, and affetionsto 
that fight, purchaſcd-that victory worthy to be ſung 
by a King, yea the beſt fince Salomon,of onethat bore 
Crowne, K 1n 6 lames of blefſed memorie, which 
at lengch is ro be{cene inthe Turkiſh Hiſtoric, and in 
Du Bartas {mall workes. 


CTILLCLLLLLDLTLALILOLLL 
Set, 9, 


The manner how the Greekes and Romans ordered theiv 
battells, both by Sea, and by land; the battells of Can« 
».45 and Traſimenes deſcribed. 


| S for thediſpoſicion of the Roman, or Greeke 
| AA Sean and battells, I find lirtle other or- 
Foure formes der, then thar they were drawne up in a creſ- 
o' Srawing up ſant, and ſo wasthe battell of Lepanto, Burfor their 
>y che Romans 1and battels,I read of fourekinds of pitching of them: 
For they were either into a ſtraight front, by 

them called ret7a acies yery uſuall amongſt them ; Or 

| _ 
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gainſt LArioviſius, was mad which was, when 
onecorner of thearmy was advanced ncererthernee- 
reſt point of the enemies army thenthe other was z to 
the efteR, the one being wearied, the othermighrad- 
vance to renew the charge:aftreſh; which by kimin 
his' Commentaries was called-acies! obliqus, The 
third I underſtand, to-bee that obſerved by Scipioin 
vpaine called «cies ſinnata, in mannerof halte Moone, 
whole points were advanced, asthe Sea-batrellsſpo- 
ken of before : And his reaſon of marſhalling'of them 
thus was, becauſe he underſtood his enemies beſt men 
to be placed inthe middle of theirarmy,and ſoby ad- 
vancihg his cornets he diſcomfircd; and-put theirbats 
tallions unto confuſion, before the better Souldiers 
could comeuntoblowes. The fourthis actes gibbera, 
or gibbeſa : When the maine battell advanced,but the 
two cornets lay lagging bebinde in mannerof .Cref- 
{ant too, with rhe Hornes or points arreirvrard: This 
forme was obſeryed by Hannibal at the battell of 
Cannas, whereas he did thecontrary unto Scipio, net- 
ther wanted he his warrand as the effect proved.” /: 

' And howbeit Sr. Water Raleigh indiverſe places 
of his and —_ enmrds rakes ——_— yer 
1n nothing more, than in this deſctiption of the'plaine 
order, Fehr, and end of that battell art Camas, which 
was thus ; Terentius Varro having inforced the groſle 


ſc the manner of imbarrelling obſerved by Ceſar 2+ 


I ; 


order, his worſt ſouldiers were, whilſt ſome N.ymids- nefeription of 


enrcammterfeiting a flight, to traine the Rowans unto the barell of 
their chaſe, ſome further within the Crefſant made ©=* 


way unto them; till in'the end, they were en- 


I 3 countred 
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countred by Henniball himſelfe : who ſtanding in his 
f hm of Carthaginrans,” under the ſhaddow ofthe 
grofle battallion drove them backagaine, 
within the circumference of the halfe Moone, whoſe 
face looked towards him;which cloſing again,where 
it was firſt inforced,environed the il-governed Roman 
Armic; ſo that they were expoſed asa pray,unto the . 
fury of the Hanres, Numidians, Spaniards, Carthagi. 
»ians , and ſome of their Countrey-men It hians, 
whereof Hanzibals Armieconfiſted. 
The __ Which overthrow of the Romans with that at Tra« 
= ſtore ra. ſimenes received under the conſulſhip of Cueias Serwi- 


ther bythe lies, and Titus Flaminins; hapned rather 
Romans uns 
of 


rn, andblindeambition of therwoyounger 

| my the time (who would not attend the Op 

"f their fo. times, and places appointed by their Tag Vito 
Paulus Emilins Conſul with V arro,and Cne.Servilime, 
with — jhenby Regent ty Toe Hunnibal } 
or yett our 0 eabovet 
they not counterpoyſe, ror kia celieats chwek 
Pharſalia, where, &; Romans,. A —— 

gave ſoundproofes of their courages untocheir 

deftrudion: ak : although 1»/##s C Caſars A fone 
meme. —- to beadmired 
regard of his providence above him 0 


jy 
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Setion 10, 


{19 


A Maxime in militarie diſcipline, inferred to confirm? 


Pompeys overſight at the battell of Pharſalia, 
T is a 14xime of military diſcipline, that if thy 4 marie of 

ES invade thee, by running upon thy Armie milicxy 4(- 

with force,inthatcaſego abide their charge in ſer- ©?'** 

led and ſound ſtation; if otherwayes, they not 

toflye upon them : for Poxpey his Armic being com- Peoyeykis 

P ole d overfight at 


the lowre of the Rowen youth znoqueſtion, ,1.1 *.11 a 
ut if hee had commanded rhem togivethe charge, pyarſatia. 
they, whoſe hot bloud andriſing ſpiris,had incenſed 
and redoubled their courages,by the onler, hadinfor- 
ced Ceſars hoſt (which although ir was compoſed of 
old beaten(ſouldiers, yer being ſo farre inferiour, as it 
was in. numbers unto them) to aflight, ſotoavoide 
the ſwelling and furious onſet : whereas, onthe con- 
trary, they were commanded to abide Czſars charge: 
and thus by that atrendance, their young and firſt tu- 
ry being cooled and abated; withall, Ceſar (as a well 
experienced Commander, enjoyned his peoplero in- 
vade theſe young blouds, imagining (as it cameto 
paſſe) that Laing amorous pn ey had rather 
rurnetheir faces than have them rorne(howbeittheſe 
skarsare rather thehonourable badges of true valour, 


than hinderances or lets of love to a diſcreetmind } by 
is 


which meanes, as Pompey loſt the field, ſo did hee a 
hopes of redintegrating his loſſes againe, making Hi 

, where by the way 
4 Sc, 


recourſe unto the 
he was killed. 


King of 4 
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Seton 11, 


That the. rench; what. within their owns Conntrey and 
abroad, have fought more, battels of late times, than 
* '* any other Nation; and of their ſucceſſe in them. 


; VT to leave Greeke and Roman Hiſtories;andto 


The neerer ous © 
owne um's if paſle by the battels, whereof in them are plen» 
ty $449 126 wht, ty 'toberead: I will deſcendtothe later Kew 


more {paring , 


co.write with» Where the liberty of Writers is ſome way better re- 

out (we ua+, ſtrained from debording z and whereof the: commes- 

| moration willbee more taking, and delightfull unto 
the Reader. 

Andtobeginwith the French, I finde, that they 
have given- manieſt  batcels ,within-this later Age, 
both-athome in their owne bowels, and abroad: and 
at home with ſtrangers, though-not with diſcredit, 

- yet withſmall advantage. IF 

More baxels of . For to take a ſurvey, either of their battels with 
che amo'8®* the Engliſh in France, or ih italy ; either in Lombardy 
than all for Millan, of in, and about Naples with the Spant- 
roprriics ardz weſhall finde by their owne Writers, that few 
PET of them have beene fortunate: in ſomuch; that be» 
iide' the common. loſſe in held; their Generals were 
cit 7p taken, or killed, both by the Engl;/h and Spa- 

al. S601 | | 
; | Indeed I willnot ſay, butat ſome times theirdeeds 
have beene moſt worthy, both in the fights at Gira- 


dadaa,and Tarr, which may counterpoilc the loſſe of 
Gaſton © 


Lib.z: Of Duels and (ombats} ""—_—_ 
Gafton de Foix at Ravenna the Duke of Newoures at Few fights = 
Ceriſoles; and almoſt the captivity of their King at 3*0ad at 
Pavic : yer what ſhall weſay'* loſt FREY 
—— beyond the Alpes : whether by their misfor- 
tune, ill government; 'or the Heavens decree, which 
haye hoc France in,w'* ſuch unpaſſable marches, 
in a manner, thatit may learns to liyeby ut ſelfe with- 
out encroaching uponher neighbours, | 
As for theirinteſtine battels againe ;{o many in ſo 
ſhort ſpace have not bin ſtruck: in any place through- . |. 
out the world. | | ©, 431% M7 
For albeit F landers-and Holland, have beenenorw 
for long time debated, berwixt the Spaxiaras andthe 
States; info farre, as it hath beene, ſedes bel, and the 
publike' Theatre whereonthe Tragedies :of bloudy 
Mars have beene acted unto the' view of all Chri- 
ſtendame;, ſince the beginning of their troubles, and 
the reformationof Rel ion, as well as Frapce - yer 
we ſhall ſcarce find in alltheit Hiſtory-of one {et bar+ 
tell; for the ſtory of Newpers which comes the nec» 
reſt unco one of any, was rather a ſuccelive fight,than 
a pitched field. (OE 0 RY = > 
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| Section. 12» 


That emulation enong/ the Princes in France, rather 
than Religion, was the cauſe of the many civill-warres 
there, 


| Hether the procraſtinating and long ſuffe- 
red V ring nn of the Spanzard, ahioritmen 
mature in tacit the Hollanders haveto doc (wherein they exceed the 
the racy, French ) whether their feare to hazard the undoubt. 
ed lotle of the whole Countries untothe parries over. 
come upon a doubtfull battell z or whether (like wiſe 
Scipio) they are lothto loſe a ſouldier, be the cauſe of 
their never appointing ſet field, I know not : but I 
dare ſay; that there have beene more civill-wars and 
bartels ſtrooke wirthinthe bowels of France, fince the 
reformation of Religion, there, thaninall Chriſten- 
dome, for that or other cauſes whatſoever. The bat- 
rell of S. Dennis, Moncon tour, T vri, larnack, Coutras, 
Argves ; beſides, diverſe others leſſe remarkable may 
witneſſe, Which argueth neceſſarily how hot and 
ſudden the diſpoſition of that is. And how 
juſtly 1ulins Ceſar in his Commentaries (and with 
him divers others) have hit, when hee deſcribeth the 
ndrureand humour of the ancient Gawles. 

Neither muſt it be thought, that the zeale of Reli- 
gion onely rouſeth upthis ferocity, on both fides,un- 
to ſuch bloudy fights and batrels. For other Coun- 
tries about, have appeaſed all difſentions about Relis 

giot 
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gion with fewer fights, and leſſe bloudſhed at, leaſtin 
open field, as who frequent their Hiſtories may finde. 
And howlocver Religion was partly a motive unto 
it: yet it was ſometimes uſed as a cloake to cover 
the emulous ambitionof ſome greatmen: as that be- NON 
twixtthoſe illuſtrious Families of Beurbonand Guyſe, Anviation be- 
both aſpiring untothe Crowne, by the viſible decli- of @»yſe and 
ning of the name of Yalois,inthe perſon of King Hen- Bourbon, and 
ry the third, the Prov" 
As for all the late battels fought in Germany and warres of | 
other places of Chriſtendome, there being ſo copi. 79%: 
ous and plentifull relations of them every where to 
modagy I paſſe them by, and referre the Reader to 
em, 
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= by Duels and Combars (under 
IS che falſe gloſle of gaining, main- 
VE raining; Or repairing of Honour 
" © \| and reputation) there hath beene 
SLES more young.gencrous;and Noble 
ST) bloud "(pil over Chriſtendome, 
—— tn by any other Pcſtilentia} 
Cultome whatſoever; So, no Nation hath beete {ſo 
univerſally,and ſo long infeſted with them,as France ; 
in 
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France moſt in (o farre, that it almoſt may be ſaid that the firſt 
ſavjc& ro Du- fauntaine of them ſprang from thence, all Chriſten. 
Fin. dome befide not aftording ſo many memorable ones 
as it alone. Their heat and impatient ſudden fury that 
way being impnted by ſome of their owne Writers to 
Mars the Predominant Planer over that Clime: And 
firſt I obſerve, that by their Salick Law Title 69. 
mo” w- Duels were authorized, and that Law ſeconded by 
mee the Gambetts Lawgas Agobardus ad Ludonicum Impe- 
ratorems hath.it z and. continued ſo (though not with 

out ſome oppoſition till the reigne of Henry 2. 
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Set. I. 


of combats by Champions for Cleering of LQueenes Ho- 
nours : Combats Ceniins Ladies ; betwixt Church- 
men: andbetwixt Iudees : Combatants, rewarded by 
Kings their Spetiators ; and S. Almachias kild, for de- 
claming arainſt Duels, &C, 


Otharize (faies P.'P, Nicolas imhis's. Chapter :) 
deſirous to make tryall of the Chaſtitie of his 
Wife Tewberga was adviſed bythe Biſhops to . 
chooſe a Champion,and his wife another; which two 
were by fimple Combars'to reſolve the Scruple: 
Their Queenes too had recourſe to Duels, in chooſing 
Champions to maintaine their Honours and cleere 
Champions = any imputationslayd againſtthem : for Judeth, Wite 
Queenes Bo- tO King Lewis the Gentle, being by him accuſed of 
nours, having diſhonoured hisbed, by accompanying with 
Bernard his kinſman and Prince of the bloud, was 


purged 


Lotharius try- 
all of his wites 
Chaltitic, 


purged of that ſtaine by Bernards catring« the liſts, 
and freely offering Combat to any that would main» 
eaine that wrongfull ll. Andtheir Ladiesallo, 
not. Content to have their honours: and their other 
J__ maintained by their Champtons, have them- 
elves to publike view, within liſts, body againſt bo. 
dy fought in fingle Combars, as Petras de CAnriliaco 
in his Title de Dxello,affirmech. 

And: not onely their Women, but their Church- 
men alſo, were licenſed to decide any debate of 
reat conſequence that had-riſen amongſt them b 
ell, whereot:I will onely mentionthat out of Gof: 
fridus Abbas Vindocs, inhis 3, booke 38 Epiſtle, of 
Rhenold Cheſnell Clarke of the Church of Xanites, 
who fought a Combat with one Gui/leawmea Religi- 
ous Monke of Yandoſme: But more memorable is 
that of Anſelme Beſſe, Churchman and Treaſurer of 
the Church of Zaon, who being accuſed of having 
robbed the Church treaſury, of ſeverall rich and pre- 
cious pieces, and fold chem-ro- a Goldſmith of Suiſ- 
ſons," who had depoſed againſt him, obſtinately deni- 
ed the fact, and craved combate, which was granted; 
they fought, and the Goldſmith was overcome z not- 
michflanday theſerhings were ſold him by the Mont: 
ey (faich my Author) rhe Goldſmith for having vio- 

ated his oath, which he had given unrothe other,ne- 
ver to rcveale the theft, was condignely puniſhed. 

Nor have their Ivdges beene exempred from this 
rriall by dvell ; for Chopnius de Domanio,Tit.26..15. 
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That Lacyes 
have foughg 
combats. 


Combars of 
Chuch-men, 


Combats of : 
Indges md 


telleth of one _— a Counſellor of the Parliament Counſllors at 
e 


who, being acc 


bery, was diſpenſed withall by the authority of Par- 
liament 


d by another of corruption or bri- 
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liament to challenge his accuſer, and did fight with 

him in the quarrell, 
Moreover, Petre 4 Auriliack declareth, that their 
Kings did not onely authorize Duels, but were oft- 
times cye-witnelles and ſpectators of them. Charles 
the 6. (faith Froſſard in his 3. Tome) was preſent on 
Combats, S» Thomas day, behinde S. Martines in the fields at 
whercot Kings Paris, at the combate of Iohn de Carrowges, and Iames 
gre wen P©* Legris, and from that time conferred a Penſion on 


Nadedby © Hiſt.) did behold Zerbulo and La Laude whilſt they 


Kings. fought, and rewarded both, giving to Zerbuls 300, 


Crownes, and to La Laude 50.And of later dayes K. 
Henry the 29. was preſent at that of Chaſtangueraye 
againſt Jarnack ; of which hereafter. 

Nay, the natures of that people in former ages 
have beene ſoaverſeto have any cuſtome, how per- 
nicious ſo ever,abrogared, that it is recorded of S, 4t- 

S, Almacbius machine, that for having declamed publikely againſt 


{[aine for ipea« ph 27 a 
king againg Duels and the frequency of them in his time, he was, 


-ombats, . by the obſtinate and ſeditious multitude over-run,and 


violently put to death. : 

Bur not minding to fill up this Diſcourſe with the 

many tamous and memorable combats that have bin 

fought amongſt themſelyes, and againſt ſtrangers in 

that Nation;as that of Peter Bajard againſt Don Alon- 

20 de Santo major : Anno,t5 03. Or that ofthe Earle 

of Arguemont,againſt Montmorancy in the Ifle of Mai- 

1 dens men {ers; orthat of Delarges againſt Y avdrey, Anno 1521. 
ba in ne. With many others : Or of laterdayes, how in King 
. voyageof K. . Lewes's voyage towards Limeſine, {1x ſcore were kil- 
tpi ot F148: ledin ſingle combate z with as many or thereabouts 
in 


Carrouges: And Charlesthe 8, (ſaith Ferronine, lib.t. 


| 


Lib:3zz Of Diels aid Combats,” * 
in his voyage towards Savoy, I will only mention in 
ſtead of all rwo moſt memorable the one in 


France, the other in Spaine; and firſt of the Frenchia 
Che following, Section. 
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Sedion's. | 


CA recitall of two memorable duels, the one in France be. 
twixt Monſieur de Creky, aud Don Philippin :The 
other in Spaine betweene Pedro Torrello, andTero- 
nimo Anca , both of Arragon : in the preſence of 
Charles the f/+6. | Jr 


T HE French(halbe firſt inſerted here,although 


lareſt acted, for it was but in the dayes of 
Ki 


Henry the 4, ſurnamed the Great z ſet 
downe by 4 Mathies, andithus: briefly itis. .. ln the 
warres betwixt the ſaid King, and the of Savoy, 
for the recovery of the Marquiſat of Salwces uſurped 
long before that time, during the time of the French 
diviſions by the ſaid Dukes,andnow reclamed by this 
King, as having bin formerly rent from his Crowne, 


although ir lycth in a manner within the Saveyards The quiret!; 


boſome: it fell out ſo, ar the taking in of a little » Commander 
one 


Towne there, that Creke did vant to have got inthat 545 


conflict * Don Philippin's $karfe. ; which wards being * & princi-"* 
Conveighed to his cares, he forthwith challenged Cre patmanis 


ke of alye; and that ſo much the rather for t 
at certaine other ſwaggerings, where Pheli 
fortune was to be beforethis al gs 3 Cel 


wile 


" the Dukes pits 
hat ty, and ow 


his © him. © | 
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wiſe, had vented and vaunted, that hee had dipr his 
hand in the ds bloud ; which wrongs (at leaft 
ſo pretended by him) accumulated together, drove 
him (if the French Hiſtory ſay. right, for Fides ſit pee 
nes Authorem) to undertake the challenge, yet not 
without the valorous Duke hisbrothersthreatni 
inſtjeatiot: the time, place, weapons, judges,and al 
agreed upon, they fought couragiouſly both : but 
yet ſo, that the Frexch having the advantage ofthe 
Sun, which eventhen. was tending towards the Weſt, 
by good fortune, and it may beby the cquity of the 
challenge (for Perkins holds Duels not to be examens 
of innocency) left the Savuard dead wponthe field : 
Compariſon - The Spaniſh duell was more remarkable in, its gir- 
con ror cumſtance, howbeit inferiour in the dignity of the 
Fentties avd Commibarants, and' in'the event of their fight'; foral- 
Elerenime. thongh it be proverbially ſpoken, that rhe French in 
fingle combat or duell, are better than the Spaniard, 
the Spapierd"irr battels'and' greater numbers doe 
{urpaſle the French -evetiſotn 1talyT have oftentimes 
heard, thar the Florentinealone is more wiſc,and ſub. 
tle than the Yenettans: but they againe in counſell are 
more wiſe and'delibetatethanthe Florembies In this 
combate the Spuniards gavevery ſound proofesboth 
of theircourage and daring.” The diſcourſe of it is at 
length, and in its punRuall circumſtances ſet downe 

Advel beryixe in'ttheir Conntrey ſtory, which I will briefly touch. 
wo Ypenjerds Th the dayes of Charles the 5 that fortunare Prince 
> th ; ang for thetime both Emperour and King of Spatne,therd 
Goughe iache- lived in his Court Peter Torelld, & Hierome Anca Arr a- 
mm the -on0is, both Gentlemen of note (for ſo they -were cal. 
Charles the 5, Ted)and withall entire and loving Comeradss:' theſe 
”., rwo 


'T he challenge 


The combat. 


Lib.3: Of. Daels and Combats, 
twoon ſome occaſion faling to conraditory termes, 
from wards they fell ſo foule, that it came ro achal. 
lenge, from challenge to a mecting , from thar/ro 
fighting ; in which combate, after ſome bouts, Petey 
Torells was overthrowne by the defaulr of his Rapi- 
er, whicheither broke, or elſe was beaten out of the 
hilt by his Antagoniſts furious blowes; by whom he 
was forced inſtantly either to dyc,or ſue forlife; who 
being put ro that extremity,condeſcended to accept of 
bis life z but conditionally, that on the faith ofa Gen« 
tleman, hee: ſhould reveale that ſecret to noneliving, 
which he might doe the moretruſtily,ſceing no other 
were witneſles toir, but more eſpecially ſecing it was 
not through lack of courage on his part, nor of da. 
ring, but rather by chance of warre, Things thus put 
up, they returne to Court, living together after their 
old fraternity, as if neverſuch a thing hadbeene a- 
monegſt them; never ſo much as a motion or whiſpe- 
ring of it ;till within a certaine ſpace of timea report 
of Torello his overthrow- burſt our, which commi 
to his care after it had beene blazed through the 
whole Court, he pondered with himſelfe, that hee 
could not be avenged on his companions perfidioul- 
neſle by a velyate dock againe, whom hee perſwaded 
himſelfe was the onely reycaler of his diſgrace and 
that ſecret (OInY Hierome Anca certain! 
affirmed thediſcoyery therot to be by a Neat-heard, 
who unknowne of them overheard and ſaw them) 
Torellg therefore being ſet on revenge to repaire his 
diſgrace, which hebeleeved was whiſpered and talked 
of by every one, had recourſe tothe Emperour, and 
begged at his Majeſties hands, -—_ it might _ 
2 m 


and quail 


The occafony 
&l. 


Occaſion, moe» 
ving the chal- 


Date, 


zz 


Conditions 
ranred by the 


mperour 


- Ceremonies 
Obſerved in 
this combate. 


The event of 
akeir fgh, 
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him for the recovery of his reputation now in queſti. 
oi, to grant him a publikecombar with his enemy, 
who perfidioully againſt his plighted faith, had re- 
ed the matter, whereof he made a particular re- 
earſall: whereunto the Emperour after many inſtant 
ſolicitations gave way, but withthis reſtriion z that 
firſt, they ſhould fight armed: nexr, that when hee 
ſhould throw in betwixt them agoldenrod, which at 
ſolemne times he bore in his hand, they ſhould give 
over, and not fight to death, as in other combats? 
theſe conditions were accepted by both parties, the 
day and placeappointed,wherein the Emperours pre 
ſence,and face of the whole Court, withgreat pompe 
and folemaity, the two combatants did appeare clo- 
thed; firlt, in their moſt ſumptuous attire, and ac- 


companied with their moſt honorable friends: from: 


whence, after low and humble reverences done; firſt, 


to the Emperour, ſitting there in his Chaire of ſtate, 


next, tothe Chanctlor (whom the Story highly re- 
gardeth) they-were conveighed every one-to their 
own pavilionat theends of the Carieer;from whence 
comming forth- againe, armed at all peeces, and (as 
they lay) Cap ape, they re-entred the precinR of their 
appointed'place ; where after ſolemne oathes made, 
that no other'quarrell brought them to that hazar- 
dous encounter, but the defence of their honour; they 
commenced that memorable quell tothe admiration 
of their beholders, with uncertaine vitory z till inthe 
end, the Emperour throwing his golden rod betwixt 
them, approving the courage and proofes of both, 
cauſed them to be parted, though without great diffi- 
culty they could not be ſeparated, 


Sect, 


i 
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Set. 3» 


How Combats may bee thonght permiſible + The relation 
of a Combat betwixt Iarnacke and Cha#tigneray,in the 
Preſenceof” King Henry the ſecond of France z citati- 
015 of the Canon law againſt combats : Example of a 
Combat where the innocent was killed : that the deciſi- 
0 of all ſuch yy eg whereupon Duels were permit- 
ted,ourht tobeleft ro God. 


[ Þ the former combats Spaniſh was moreremark- 
able then the French; that firſt it was authorized by 
an Emperour and then countenanced by him. Wher- 
tn if any would inferre, that by this I would ſeemeto 
authorize Duells; hereafter the contrary ſhall ap- 
peare : But thus much Imay ſay ; If any ſort of Du- 
els ſhould betolerated ina Common-wealth,I chink® 
that that which is performed after this manner 
(wherein as in his Miles glorioſus, Plautus ſpeakes, Pes 
pedi,dextra dextre,latus Tater] opponitur ) 1t 15 more dif. 
penſable chen otherwiſeto permit men to butcher one 
another true valour, ſtrength, dexterity and courage 
being thenput tothe eſſay, although with the hazard 
of their lives, yet not with the infallible loſle of any 
orboth, as in other Combats. 

Theſe two examples I have brought in out of the 
French and Spaniſh Hiſtories, brieflier couched here 
then in their” owne Countrey Regiſters, Wherethey 
are at length and in their ſmalleſt circumſtances ſet 


downe, 4, 
K 3 Now 
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The' Canon 
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Now as hereI allow of the Spaniſh ſort of Duells 
(if any way to be tolerated) ſo can I not but diſap- 
prove the French King Henry the ſecond his admit. 
ting and permitting of a Duell, not berwixt two men 
of a privat eſtate,nor by themſelvesin private,neither 
for any remarkable injury done, by one to another ; 
but inthe face and preſence of himſclfe and Court in 
thcir ſhirts, and ſo toinevitable death of either, or 
both, and for nothing but a leger or ſlight French 
quarrell, as a demanti betwixttwo notable perſons, of 
two illuſtrious houſes, Jarnak and Chaſtaizneray;where 
the fortune of the fight favouring the weaker for 
the time, to wit 1arnak,ſent his adverſary, if not from 
the field to the grave, yet ſo ſore wounded, that with- 
in few dayes thereafter hedyed. 

I might have alleadged moe of former ages, buy 
that the neerer our owne dayes things fall out, they 
bring with. them the greater credit to the prelent 
times. 

Charles the fifth his example may bee thought to 
be tolerable : and though by the conſtitutions or ra- 
ther pernuſſtons of ſome Princes, Duells have beene 
tolerated, as particularly whenthe notoriouſneſle of 
a fa& (as 'of murther) can neither be proved by wit» 


-” 


Law gaine-ſai« nefſes, nor oathes of parties, and ſuch other legall 


eth their per« 
mſhongand 
Why ? 


wayes; which ſort of proofes the Civilians call a vul- 
gar ſort of probation,as in the Decretalls lib.2.queſt.5; 
cap. conſuluiſt is, cap. De Monomachia, is apparent, 
Nevertheleſle, the cavill lawes as well as the Canon, 
do abſolutly condemne them;becauſe ay they, it is a 
fallacious proofe,the order of nature favouring com-- 


monly the ſtronger aboyethe innoceat, As in the 
Decretalls 
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Decretalls cap. ſupra citato de purgatione wulgari, is 
manifeſt by a caſe propounded of two, who upon ac. Example 
cuſations of thetfr, challenged each other to Combat, +1 p ata 
where the ſtronger having overthrowne the weaker, cent was killed 
was found nevertheleſle guilty ; for the goods in 
queſtion were at laſt found in the ViRors houſe. 

Toſay here; What ſhall a Prince doe when hee is 
importuned by one for Iuſtice of ſuch or ſuch a man, 
for this or the like crimes; but to referre it to a Mono- 
machy or Duell, ſeeipg other prootes faile ? 

I anſwer, that by. ſuch mcanes both God andthe 
King aretempted; forif God hath reſerved to him- 
{elfe the diſcovery of what by all ſearching cannot be 
diſcovered, is not that an intolerable importunity, to 
pry or ſearch any farther in that, but that the Magt- 
ſtrace (all legall *proofes being uſed) doe abſolve him, 
whom ſecundum allegata & probata hee findeth inno- 
cent, and refer to the all-ſeeing and all knowing God, 
the puniſhment of him who is guilty, ſecing in his 
ownetime he can by meanes unſcarch'd by men,bring 
about a puniſhment on him, whom pra the _ 
civill Indge hath abſolved : for otherwiſe ir'ſhould ,j* _— 
ſeeme, that we were ſuing after a miracle, by permit- God the pu- 
ting a Combar for proofe, as was uſed in Linonia or nitmentofa | 
Lapland in like caſes, as may beeſeencinthe aforeſaid þ, no1egal 
Chapter De probatione Yalgari inthe Decretalls : for meanes can be 
there ſaith the Camoni; If any crime ſuch as that CE 
could notbe proved, and thattheaccuſed or ſuſpected, ; 
cryed that he was innocent, and ſo ſtood forth in the 
avouching of his innocency, hee was forced for the 
more and farther proofe thereof, either bare footed 
to tread on hot yron, or elſeto waſh his hands in hot 


boyling water. K 4 For 


: 
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For notwithſtanding all the circumſpeQion of Iud- 
gcs in preſcribing equality of armes, and all the ob. 
jeRions which can be thovght on, cither for preſcri- 
bing equall quarters to both, ortoſave both from 
Tuch ercachery and circumvention z Yetcanneither 
of theſe caveats be ſo punRually and judicioully ſeg 
downe, but chat the one part may be weaker than the 
other : nei:her yet have we affurance, that God will &« 
ver ſhow his juſtice inſuch Combats; becaulc it is 
written, Thou ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 


OT CIKILLLLLLILLIAALIAILILEIAT, 


Sect. 4. 


Severall objettions for the talleration of Duells and Coms- 


bats confuted ;. Cajetans opinionof Duells wherein al- 
ſo the lawfulneſſe of Battclls is allowed, 


4 whe F it be ſaid here,that David did fight infingle Duel 
&ghr with Go. Awith Ggr 1Aan ; That maketh not againſt us 
teh ould not for- that was done by the inſtin of the Ho x r 
ample,aud Ghoſt; Neither are all the deeds of the Saints to be, 
Why ? obtruded as exemplary for all men, ro imitate z 
they are rather ro bee admired than followed : for 
then Abraham his going to ſacrifice his beloved and 
only Sonne 1ſaar, might be an inſtancetoo for imita» 
tion. But with Demoſthenes we ſhould live by Lawes 
not examples, albeit examples are more moving at 
©31inz1 ce. {0metimes then lawes. | 
jecen bis per-  Thndindeed, that Cardinall Cajetan admits them ; . 


miſſion, where but upontwo confidesations ; firſt, whentwo Armies 
agg how ? | arg. 
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are ready for the ſhocke and yet where themoſtequi. 
table parc hath the teweſt forces, in that caſe ſaith he, 
the evcnt of the batrel may be reterred to a Nucll of 
one of both armies, for avoyding of greater bloud- 
ſhed ; for in that caſe, ſ+ befum ſit licitum, quid ni & 
duellum? Next when any private man accuſed of a 
crime hereof he is innocent, is nevertheleſſe borne 
downe by power of adverſeparties, if thenby the 
Magiſtrates authority (ro whom hecomplainerh)z 
Ducll be offered, to decide the queſtion, inthat caſe, 
hee admits theſe. fights to bee permiſſible : for why 
({aith hee)if we may ſafely fight with a Rogue, who 
would rob us of our goods, why not with him who 
would doeſo with our honour, it being alike to him, 
at leaſt the odds not being great, whether he dyeby his 
adverſaries hand, or by the ſword of the Magiſttar, 
it being a lot of chanceexperimented inthe perſon of 
WF'T 
Asall the Caxoniſts,ſave Cajetan only, inthe cauſes 
and caſes above-mentioneddo diſallow Duells, fo the 
Civilians approve them not z for inthe F. de giadia- 
toribws, L, Conſtant. it is ſaid, that Cruentaſpettacula in 
otio civili non placent, Then Leo and Anuthemius Titulo 
de Ferits, L, Dies feſtorcommand,ut lachrymoſa ſpetta- 
culaferarum tollantur. Now if ſuch ſanguinolentand 
bloudy ſhowes and baitings of Bores, Leopards, Bulls: 
and Lions, either amangſt themſelves, or elſe of con- 
clemned perſons with them, yeaand ſometimes of ven- 
turous fellowes to try their ftrengrh and daringnefle 
with them, were for theſe unnaturall fights prohibit. 
ted, much:morethinke I,ſhould theſe of men one with 
other becabſolutely diſcharged, [aan 
OW * 
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Now if it be objected here, that inthe civill law, 
Solution of wee find the Emperours themſelves,to have promiſed 
certaine Ov* {amunity and impunity to the gladiators, whocither 
1-215. . had vanquiſhed their Commerad, or peradventure 
killed him in ſuch fights, as adCAquiliam.' L, Dua 
attione. h. Si quis, 1s evident: 
To that I anſwer, and not without theſameLay. 
That ſuch killing when it did happen amongſt 
theſe Ludators (which were men appointed to wreſtle 
and fight rogether for ſport to the people, who be- 
held them barter ſtrokes, and exchange blowes in 
the botrome of the CAmphitheatre called Arena, whi- 
leſt they fate in ſecurity) was not injurie cauſa, or by 
any premeditated malice, but only by meere accident 
without the deliberation of him, qui intulit damnum 
whereas in theſe combats or Duells, they fAlyeto it on 
.intention and reſolution, either to kill or to bee kil- 
led : and the intention judgeth our ations, not the 
events. 
Itis notagood Neither need I for this be reputed an CAnabaprif, 
+ 19mg gr] though Irefutethe lawfulneſſe of duells,by the afore- 
Daells, there- ſaid reaſons; as though I therefore denied the lawful- 
fore Battells nefſe of necdlary Warres, becauſe they are founded 
EY upon ſome apparent grounds of Scripture, for out of 
the ſame we have many Warrants more inforcing be- 
ſides examples where the Lord of Hoſts hathſhowne 
No moreisira his power and approbation in favouring of battels un- 
| nn ge 9h dertaken for his cauſe, 
and Barels be To ſay {i bellum ſit licitum, quidui & duellum ? if a 
lawful, there» War be lawfull, why not a Duell? 
tore Combits Tt followethnot, for howſoever Maſur and Minus 


2 change not the ſpecies and kinds of things, as we ſay 
| in 


Lib.3. Of Duels and ( ombats. 


inthe Schooles, yet is there great diſcrepance betwixt 


the two ; for battels areappraved by the authoritie of 
God, nature and Nations; provided the cauſes bee 
lawfull and juſt, as pro ars & foci : for the other 
there arenoneat all; for David and Goltas,their fight 
carry no example forimitation : But if any Nations 
have tollerated them, it hath beene but ſuch, 
Lups ſol obliqua non niſi luce videt. 

F ot the Greeks, Latins; 4ſjrians, Zgyptians and 

the like, 


\ So. ©. 


Cajetans reaſon for referring the event yi Battels to Mo. 


nomachie: Where alſo is inſerted the ſtory of the Hora- 
tit and Cyriatii. 
S for the firſt condition admitted by Cajetan 
A for Duells ; which is, when two armies are 
ready to joyne, for preventing of greater 
bloud-ſhed, he averreth.thatir is better roxeterce the 
event of a battell toa Monomachy oftwo,then other- 
wiſeto hazard all : 
Therg.is nothing more memorable in all the Ro. 


FPILALALLLLILALLALIIALILCILDS 


A Netable 
Combat of 3, 


man Hiltory thenthe exp-rience of this, in that no- Brethren 


table not ſo much Monomachy as Polymachy of three 
brethren, Romans, called Horatii,againſt other three 
brethren of the AHlban hdecntted Enrratir; andthote 
partly of kinne and alliance, to which the decifion of 


the victory of cither of the armies, by the Roman and 
Alban 


Romans 4- 
ainſt fo many 


Albawns, 


Wo.  wwikÞlM@ rr. i, 
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Alban Kings with their whole armies conſent was 
concredited, 
; Thoſe fixe in the middle of both Armies valou- 
rouſly fighting for their owne private lives and credit, 
their countreys fame and liberty, having ſo glorious 
Thgir fight. a Theatre toad ſo importantand ag a combat | 
upon, did: fo bravely on both ſides, thatthe panting 
armies were innoleſle anxiety for the event of their 
tryalls, then the perplexed combatants themſelves : 
at length the vitory, which ſeemed dubiouſly diſpo« 
ſed in favours of either fide begunto incline to the 4/- 
bans firſt,and that by the death of two of the Roman 
brethren; whereupon the Roman Survaior counters |; 
feits tofly,and ſo was purſued by the other three ; but 
turning to the formoſt of his purſuers he ct (o furi- 
ouſly upon him that hee forthwith killed him z then 
turning to the ſecond with like fury rewarded him af- 
' ter the ſame manner: Now the Survaiour of the C#- 
riatii being brother in Lay to this victorious Roman, 
, received the ſame lot that his brothers had from his 
| valorous hands, which afterwards cauſed the death 
of his owne Siſter, the laſt killed 4/5«xs Spouſe, as in 
the Roman Hiſtoric may be read at large. 


Scion 


Lib.z: Of Duels and Combats; Kyi 
356 


SeRtion 6, 


That Kings and Generals of Armies, for ſaving of the 

greater bloudſhed of their Soul diers, have fought ſin- 

gle for viftories. Examples of both. A quarrell aud 

challenge betwixt the Emperour Charles the fifth, and 

Francs the firfl, King of France ; how it tooke no 

effect, 

X 7 HEN I fay then,that neither the Greeks nor 

| Romans admitted fingle combars, it muſt bee 
underſtood,exceptintime of juſt warres, in which et- 
ther one or moe ſouldiers may ſingle out a combate 
with one of the adverſe party, with permiſſion of the 
Generall, or elſe one Generall with-another for ſa- 
ving the bloud-ſhed of many z as Cafims and Marcel. 
= did each +; chem fight with their _ Gene. - 
rals: yea, and ſometimes Kings one againſt another my 
have done fo for ſparing the bloud of theirſubjects; way >= 
As Alexander thegreat did combate ſingle with Porus »i/b, Daniſh 
King ofthe 1ndians, Godfrey of Bovillon, again(t Ar- row | 
nold King of the Saxons ; Romulus, with one of the others for fa- 
Kings of Latiam; and Hundick King of Saxony, with a js 
King of Denmarke ; and of freſher memory, Charles chullenge, bug 
of Aniou challenged Peter of Arragon, toduecll ; where 22 mecuing 
at Burdeausx in Aquitany, before the Prince of Wales, poor gh, _ 
forthe time, with ſwords, they ſhould have tricd the Prince of Aras 
right and claime that they both -pretended to- the£!) 09 | 
Crowne of Nyples, but they mer not juſt on the day jo. © 


and place appointed z whoſe default it was, their - 
verſe 


0f Duels and Combat = Lib.7; 
verſe Hiſtories agree not : like as the Hiſtories of 
France and Spaine diſletic upon the challeng<given in 
a manner, and accepred by Charles the 5*h, Emperour 
for the rime, and Kingvf Spaine, with Francis the firſt 
of that name, King of Frapce: albeit Guicchardin neu- 
trall to bothz and reputed as anather Cornelins Tacitus 
for his impartiality-in his Hiſtory of 1taly, following 
forth the circuinſtances ofthebartell ar Pavieſhew- 


 Ethar length, how'the Frenth King Francis wa$ bea- 


Challe nge 3 be- 
tyvixt Charles 


ten there, and caken priſoner by the Viceroy of N«- 
ples, Generall of the Imperiall forces, from whence 
by ſea he was.conveighed into Spaine 4 andihow after 
a long and (traic impriſonment, he wasputto ſo high 
and invaluable ranſome as lightly hath not beene 
heard of: moreover, the quitting of the beſt branch 
of the patrimony of his Crowne, the rites, titles and 
intereſts he pretended to. the Kingdome of Vaples,the 
Dutchy of Mas, for the which then they had becne 


the 5. and the a [waggering ; His rights and ſoyeraignties of 4rtois, 


French Kings 
Fraxcs. 


Brabant, Hainault, and ſo forth; yea,to the mariage'of 
Eleonora Widow of the King of Poriagall and fifter to 
the ſaid Empcrour,a ranſome which he was as unwil- 
ling to pay as agreeto any of the former Articles,her 


favour being as it was unfavourable to him, who 0- 


| therwiſe was an amorqus. Prince ; and although the 


diſtreſſed King-ſubſcribed ro all, and confirmed the 
Articles with his promiſe, yet it was ſo,that often he 
proteſted eyen there (neither did he ſmdther it) that 
promiſewhathe would,performe them hecould nor, 


neither legally might he. Sothat being ſet at liberty, 
his two fonnes accepted in hoſtage for him, and re- 
turned home z he was charged by the Ewpcrour ig 

| the 


Lib.z: Of Duels and Combats;. 
the performance of Ge pn ſubſcribed by him: 


whereco- he anſwered, ;That. it wasnotin his power, 


no more than in any other Kings to alienate things The occaſis 
belonging tg the Crowne, without the conſent of his of the quarzell, 


whole States obtained thereunto, | And for, his pros 
miſcs be ſaid, That {ecing FRO conditians 
had extorted chem from a Prince in cloſe priſon, atid 
his conſent to them violently wrung from him, they 
muſt conſequently be infirtae, for promiles acceflgry 
to fuch like compulſionscannorbe of berter forcegnd 
value. Which withthe like and better replyes, 

they cametothe Emperoars eares, he forthwith chal- 
lenged the: King:by his Heraulds of breach of faith, 
and offtredin.ſipgle.combate ro fight with himinthe 
quarrell, which the French king accepring,. deſired 
himtodppoint day and place; giwingi him'thely& as 
often as he ſay, thatzhe had. falſified: his:pro+ 
miſe. Burt's their ſeveral} ftoriesdiſagree upon the 
particalars;iſo//everywone doth-yindicatetheirowng' 
Prince, fromiall aſpe&ſton-ard ſtaine of breachs..\ un” 
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$$0IICL5ICCII0 SIECETCTTTETS 
Section 7, 


A diſcourſe of a combate where thirteene French K nights 
fought againſt ſo many Italians : wherein the French 
were overcome ; ſome obſervations thereupon, 


T H E Italian and French Hiſtories agree not 


Combate of 13 
French knizhts 
againſt fo ma- | 


upon the verity of that, not {ſo much mono- 
machy as polymachy ofthirteene French Cas 
of abate yalliers againſt up many Italian. And becaulc iris 
counted as a very memorable thing intheir Hiſtory,T 
ſhall chebrieflieſt I may, touch it, to givethe Reader 
content, A [12117 
'- At Barletts in the kingdome of Naples where the 
French and Spaniſh forces lay debating by ſword, 
the right thatcither King clamed ro that Crowne;by 
their Generals forthe time, Lantrek rhe French, and 
The ouncrety ©O2ſ420 Ferrandes, the Spaniard : it fell our ſo, that 
and coallenge, A Kubos a Village of no great importance, a French 
TS troope had got the foile by an 1taliax one, forthe 
time, under the pay-of the Spaniard ; of which ſcve- 
rall Companies, certaine ſouldiers by hazard ranne 
encountring together by their contumelious and re- 
roachfull objeRing of one anothers defeRs: the 1t4- 
ans to the French their vaine-glorious brags, and 
that in effe& their courage was not ſo good. The 
French to them, their ſubdolous and crafty tricks 
by which they fight more fortunately than ſtoutly. 
They broughtthe marterto ſuch a height, that thir- | 
veence of the one fide were to fight on Ron | 


en, is Es a IS. jg 


Lib.z. ' Of Duels and Combats. 
againſt thirteene of the other, the field tobee Ca- 
reer rayled about enthe fide, butnot arthe two pa(- 
ſages, in the middleof beth Armies; the quarrel! 
was forthe maintenanceof the honour of their coun- 
treys; andit waS agreed upon,that the viQtofs ſhould 
not only haveacertaineſummeof Gold, but the ran- 
ſome alſo of their captiv'd Priſoners. 

As ſooheasthey had covenanted, they met; they The conditi- | 
_ ; the French are beaten, ſome killed, othersta- ,, 55: 

en. | 

Which notable overthrow albeit | Guicchardine 
lib.s. of his Hiſtory of Italy attributeth abſolute- 
ly to the valour of his country-men ' above the 
French ; and penneth it inall circumſtances withthe 
exhortatory Orations of their Generalls before the 
fight and the triumphs after : yer the French in their 
bookes, and with them Sabellicws alſo an'ltalian. lib, 
2. Ancad, XI, imputeth it rather to the cou 
ſubtilties of the 1ta/zars then otherwiſe, to their ſole 
courage, becauſe (ſay they) and Sabellirws with them, 
it was condeſcended upon, that if any horſe-manthat 
fallied ſhould tranſgrefſe the precin& of the Career 
through error orun-skilfulnes;that he ſhold beheld as 
dead,neither thereafter ſhould be admitted to reenter 
the liſt to help his fellowes; by which meanes the Ita- 
lians knowing the eagernes,heat,and impatiency of the 
French, did plant themſelves within the centre of the 
camp, without budging,and attend the French charge 
from a little diſtance within the limit of the Ca- 
reer ; where wiſely if they had remained as they were 
placed, and not precipitated thecharge, they had ap- 
parantly woon that field, _ 
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CITCTISTTITTITTTRTEEETTTTTT 
Section 7, 


A diſcourſe of a combate where thirteene French K nights 
fought againſt ſo many Italians : wherein the French 
were overcome ; ſome obſervations thereupon, 


"I Y" HE 1taliaws and French Hiſtories agree not 
French knizhts | upon the verity of that, not {ſo much mono- 
againſt fo ma- | machy as polymachy ofthirteene French Cav 
oy aan. yalliers againſt "xp many Italian. And becauſc iris 
counted as a very memorable thing intheir Hiſtory,I 
ſhall che brieflieſt I may, touch it, to givethe Reader 
- Content, A i 

-- At Barletts in the kingdomeof N 


aptes where the 
French and Spanifh forces lay debating by ſword, 
the right thatcither King clamed tothat Crowne; by 
their Generals forthe time, Lantrek the French, and 
4 Conſalws Ferrandes, the Spanierd : it fell our ſo, that 
aad-chillenes, at Kwbos a Village of no great importance, a French 
: troope had got the foile by an 1talian one, forthe 
time, under the pay-of the Spaniard ; of which ſcve- 
rall Companies, certaine ſouldiers by hazard ranne 
encountring together by their contumelious and re- 
roachfull objeQing of one anothers defects: the 1t4- 
T ans to the French their vaine-glorious brags, and 
that in effe& their courage was not ſo good. The 
French to them, their ſubdolous and crafty tricks 

by which they fight more fortunately than ſtoutly. 

They broughtthe marterto ſuch a height, that thir- | 
vcenc of the one fide were to fight on Horſebacke 


againft 
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againſt thirteene of the other, the field tobee Ca- 
rcer rayled about en theſide, butnot atthe two paſ(- 
ſages, in the middleof beth Armies; the quarrel! 
was forthe maintenanceof the honour of their coun- 
treys; andit was agreed upon,that the viots ſhould 
not only hayeacertaineſummeof Gold, but the ran- 
ſome alſo of their captiv'd Priſoners. 

As ſoohe as they had covenanted, they met; they The conditi- | 
fight ; the French are beaten, ſome killed, othersta- 277 =e4e: 
ken. = 

Which notable overthrow albeit Guicchardine 
lib.5, of his Hiſtory of Ttaly attributeth abſolute- 
ly to the valour of his country-men above the 
French ; and penneth it in all circumſtances withthe 
exhortatory Orations of their Generalls before the 
fight and the triumphs after : yer the French in their 
bookes, and with them Sabellicws alſo anTtalian. lib, 
2. Ancad, XI, imputeth it rather to thecouſeni 
ſubtilties of the 1ta/zavs then otherwiſe, to theirſole 
courage, becauſe (ſay they) and Sabellirws with them, 
it was condeſcended upon, that if any horſe-manthat 
fallied ſhould tranſgreſſe the precin& of the Career 
through error orun-skilfulnes;that he ſhold beheld as 
dead,neither thereafter ſhould be admitted to reenter 
theliſtto help his fellowes; by which meanes the Ita- 
lians knowing the eagernes,heat,and impatiency ofthe 
French, did plant themſelves withinthe centre of the 
camp, without budging,and attend the French charge 
from a little diſtance within the limit of the Ca- 
reer ; where wiſely if they had remainedas they were 
placed, and not precipitated thecharge, they had ap- 


arantl on that field. 
P PE The 
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The French then whoſe charge is ever furious,and 
then more than ever, let looſe ſo fiercely uponthem, 
tha: five of their ſide and buttwo 1taliars tranſpreſſed 
the bounds ; who not being able to wheele and raine 
about their Horſes againe, by that meanes loſt the vi- 
Roric, in the faght ofthe panting and votary Ar- 
mics. | 
Now albeit in this ſo conſpicuous and ominous 
combatthe French were bearcn, nevertheleſle we find 
commonly, that one for one the French ſurpalle the 
Spaniard, although in companies they furmount 
them z and inthisſame fight alrhovgh the French had 
_ the worſe, yet by alllikelthood, it their Horſes had 
not proved their loſfe, they ſhould have borne away 
thar dayes credit. 
Obſervation . Alwayesas in this heat of an impatient nature, 
upon this com* ee COMMUnicate withthe French, and it may bee in 
our fingle combats too 
So our ncighboursthe worthy Engliſh may juſtly 
bee {aid to participate :withthe long patience, ma- 
cure and ripe deliberatnes of the Italian and Spaniard: 
conſequently more:capable to maintaine and keepe 
well, than with the etbcrmlodibince and ſuddenly to 


Section 
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SEOSESDSSGSESESESRSEREROED 


Sc. 8, 


A memorable Polymachie betwixt two kindyeds in the 
High. lands of Scotland (betwixt whom there had beene 
4 long and mortall enmity) forthetotall a or þ | 
the one of them fought before King Robert the ſecond, 
at Perth in Scot | 


filence, thattrue Polymachy, recorded of in our comb be- 


Ji ingrateful tomy country to paſſe here with , 


Hiſtories, regiſtred chere ro poſterity, as athing gant 


memorable, which befell in the dayes andunderthe 


parties of our 


DN of King Robert the ſccond,ifl rightly remem- on 0 ds 
Cr. : 
This brave Prince being often moleſted withthe **"" 


mutuall complaints of two powerfull Clans or Sur- 
names inthe High-lands where his Majeſties judiciall 
power could but hardly and with many incumbran- 
ces execute his authority upon the parties offenderson 
both ſides. 

Afﬀeer their mutuall fupplications given in,that th 
might at onetime both rid his Majeſty of moleſtart- 
on, themſelves and their ſucceſſors of the uall 
feare wherein they'dayly were, for their Wives, chil- 
dren, goods, and Cartell; by one open fight, where 
all of either of theſenames ould 6 onboth ſides, 

The King giving way to their Petition, the 
day avid place was appointed, it fell out ſo, that 
there were one fewer on the one fide than on the 

L 3 other z 
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Ons accepted 


ON, 


and agreed up* 
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other ; where the generoſity of the party having the 
adyantage of the UPermUmenary man, did appcare in 
fo farre that they retuſed to fight with heabvank e 
of one more, neither yet could any of them be indu- 
ced tolyc by to make them equall, all being defirous 
to. bee cquall ſharers of the commonfortune: which 
controverſie aSaddler of the City of Perth wherethe 
Combat was. fought perceiving; leaſt the King , 


The conditi- Court. and Country ,which were. met (to. ſee ſota- 


mous a ſpectacle) ſhould be diſappointed, did offer for 
pay to make up the odde man, and was obſerved by 
all:odocſo well for his owne hand,that when all the 
reſt were either killed in the field, or elſe with terrible 
and deadly. wounds left ſo (it being one of the molt 
bloudy butcheries, of. ſa many as is ſeldomeread of) 
he alone or elſe with few og ecaped, and that by 
ſwimming the River of Tey, Howloever Francein 
the dayes of K x, 6 Heyry.thethird and fourth,was 
ſo overſpreadwith the bloud of Gentlemen killed in 
Duells, which amounted to ſuch a number (notwith- 
ſtanding all the Kings edicts to the contrary) that al- 
moſt they. could have made up an army,and that Du- 
ells came to ſuch a height, that none was reputed a 
brave fellow except he had killed a man asthey ſaid: 
Yet finde I none {o remarkable as. that combat be- 
twixt the Duke of Savoy his baſtard brother and the 
Chevalier Creky, thetime of the Wars betwixt King 
Henry the 4, and the {aid Duke, for the Marquiſlate 
of Slaces, of which before, 


Section, 
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Section 9, 


A Combat ou” by two French Barons, the one of 
e other of Portion, which was taken np of 


Gaſconie, t 
their own accord in the fild: The end of this Title, 


Ow to end this diſcourſe: Exemplum alios for- 
Nur e nepotes tuitruet, 
In my time-I remember at the Court of 
France an ancient Gaſcon Baron and a Poittowvin 2 
man of his owne coate, but younger, falling tro con- 
eraditory termes for a naughty martrer, becauſe in 
the Kings houſe they durſt not put hand cotheir 
ſwords, did agree to meer elſewhere: rime place and 
armes are deſigned; the Gſcop that ſame morning be. 
times calling on his page, commands him to provide 
a bottle of Wine and to have ir in readinefle at the 
_- appointed, before hee came : where he himſelfe 
ollowing and preſently eſpying his adverſary, both 
being demounted, and intheir ſhirts, before they be- 
gan to lyeattheir guard,in theſe or thelike termes the 
Elder beſpake the younger. 
That astheElderdoetakeupon me to ſpeake firſt, 
mpure it not toany preſumption I have of my worth, 
bur co the gram of my yeares. Weereade inthe 
Roman Hiſtory, that two of their Conſulls who be- 
forchadbin at mortall enmity and vyariance,going to« 
gether with their Armies againſt the enemy, bung 2 
pretty way from the City, the elder ſhould ſay to the 


younger, Camerad, ſecing we goe together ona pub 
L 3 like 
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An Exempl 

Combat "a 
+» ,tWix' two 
French Barons, 


Man. 


Of Duels and (ombats. Lib;3. 
like charge, in conjun& offices, let us lay downe all 
former grudges under this ſtone, now if thou pleaſe, 
at our returne, lift thou it up againe and reaſſume 
them : you may adviſe; but for the preſent I thinke 
this beſt, which was agreed untoto.the great content. 
ment of the younger, | 

So ſay I to thee, if ir pleaſe thee for fo petty and 
frivolous a quarrell, that wee expoſe our lives and 
eſtates tothe hazard of adoubtfull fight and'of a va- 
riable fortune, I will not declineit : For asnone doub- 
teth of your courage; Sol cruſt, that none dare calt 
mine in queſtion;{o thenif you liſt Cavahier, withthe 
worthy Roman, letus bury inthis Boule of wine our 
yeſternights raſh words:ſo we ſhal procure Gods bleſ- 
ſing hoon our ſoules and bodies, and our Prince his fa- 
vour by our goodexamples to his quarrelling cour- 
tiers 3 and withall indiſſolubly tye our loves together 
for ever, without any diſparagement of ourcredit or 
reputation; which being accepted by the: younger, 
and related to the King, they were by him in prefence 
of the whole Court condignely prayſcd,as moſt due» 
ly they deſerved. 

Now albcit.it be not of thoſe orthe like voluntary 
duels I treat of here, but of theſe whictaretolerated 
by permiſſion of the Prince or Magiſtrate for the eſ- 
chewing of murther 8&greater bloud-ſhedinthe come 
mon-wealth, upon apparent conje&-res/ of wrongs. 


received, yet I thought it not altogether imperrcinent 
toinſert this ſtory, Now for the other. Although 
ſome havepermitted them, as oFold Fraton King of 
Denmarke, andare yet tolerated in Muſcovia : yer we 
Endethat Rhotaris King of Lombardy, abſolucely dil- 

| charged 
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chargeth them: and although his ſucceſſor for the 
inconvenience which thereafter enſued licenſed them 
againe, yet hee proteſted that ir was againſt his will 
and conſcience: and as theſe good Kings inhibited 
them ; ſo, many of the French Kings, as Philip le bel, 
Lews the g®.Charles the g®. King Henries 3%. and 4*, 
and many moe of the beſt governed Common- 
wealths have donethelike. Which makerh mee ad- 
mire why Bedinin his 7. Chapter of his 4. Buoke of 
Republick, giveth way to their toleration they being 
both repugnant to the Law of God, and contrary to 
the Civill and Canon Lawes, and the conſtitutions 
of beſt governed Kingdomes. Indeed, the ſaid Bodin, 
admits them onely to be permiſſible, when legall 
proofes are wanting, provided, that they be only for 
matter of honor,not wealthzand conſequently among 
perſons honourable, for the preventing of further 
bloud-ſhed, averting of kinsfolkes murthers,and ſuch 
like evils wh might enſue: ro which if he had ſubjoy* 
ned Charles the 5'*, his condition of fighting armed, 
I thinke his reaſons might have beene morepaſlable. 
But however in elder times, duels were tolerated 
by certaine Kings, which by appearance, the neceſſt- 
ty of thoſe times required ; as common Stewes were 
for elchewing of greater inconveniencies ; yet 7/4 
being praQtiſes ſo fl. rounded, ſounnaturall, and ſo 
farre both againſt the Lawes of God, and Man; Suc- 
cceding Kings(in every Nation almoſt) have enacted 
moſtſtrit Lawes againſt them, with moſt exempla- 
ry puniſhments, to be executed on the raſh infringers 
of them: all which, being well knowne every where, 
were ſuperfluous to be i __ inthis {mall Sooils, 
4 


TREATISE 
OF DEATH 
And of diverſe Orders and Ceremo- 


nies of Burials. 
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Section 1, 


Theremembrance of death requiſite in all men : Cerems. 
mics for the remembranceof it; ſome documents againſt 
| Phefeare of it : what death Iulius Czlar wiſhed: of 
. Amociaes : of ſelfe-murtherers; &c. 


FEST HE R E is nothing whereof a Chriſtian - 
8 LE ſhould be more mindefull than of death. 

=) [9 The Ethaickes that wanted the true 
$2 CPD conſolation which a beleeving and faith« 
—_—_ full Chriſtian hath, had nothing more . 
frequent intheir mouthesthan Death: The Poers are 


full ofthcle paſſages, 


Pivt 


is | Of Death and Burials. Lib.z: 
Vive memor, quam ſis avi brevis | 

_  Naſcentes morimur, mors rediviva brevis, , © 
. Eſpecially Horace, with Tibullus, Catullus, Properi 
tius Seneca Tragenn,Perſins, Invendll,Claudian,0vid, 
Lucian, and the reſt ; whereof to make mention, 
were to fill up a little Volumg: theteis.nochingal 
moſt under the heavens but may ſerve man as a me- 
All things ve Poriall thereof ; the Sunneſerterh at evening,the day 
ſee ſerves to piveth place co the night; Summer ;to Wanrer ; infan« 
05s we cy tochildhood,; that to youth, it to man-hgod,; this 
deach and - againe to dectepit old age: wheneeit abc infer- 
ſarrtality, red, tharrhe beſt fruits we cangzegp of ajl qurſtudies, 
yea, chiefly of Phildſoptolarkel prefiedusfor this 
death: neither almoſt to any other endrend all thar 
documents,thanto live wt pleafurt ir redſorr here;8e 
then todycinpacience, /no. wayesFifmaid at the ap- 
proach of death, becauſe of its incvitableneſſe, of our 
our obedienceto the Law of Nature,of the examples 
of al Ages,ſexes and canditionsof men to this houre, 
Thedocu- who have gone before us: ſo that the principall aime 
he 014 Philo. Of vertue whereof they made ſtich account,was'toin- 
ſophers ren= duce &t prepare all that have beene, are, or ſhall ſuc- 
rows is cced, toa parient acceprance,or ratheracontemptof 
feare death. it,that we mightpaſſe onrlives mare peaceably here ;- 
which otherwiſe by che perpetuall feare of it,would- 

be a never-dying life. 
Burials ava For this caule, it fhould ſeeme, the Ancients, did 
tombs in moſt Inſtitute Graves, Monumeats, and Tombes, to beci- 


eonipicuous 4 ENCr in the Churches, or. Church-yards- adjoyning 
for tha cauſe, thereunto , aSin the moſt conſpicuous and uſuall pla* 
ces where the living frequented moſt. I cannot but 
wonder, that wharthe Philoſophers thought fit con- 

tiaually 


T% 


— 
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tinually to bee thought on, «lis Ceſar ſhould wiſh. 
to. come upon him ſuddenly and at unawares. Hiſto- 
rics relate, that while ſome Philoſophers were reaſo. 
ning before him, W hat fort of death was beſt ; ſome 
alledging one kinde,and ſome another;He maintained _ : 
that a ſudden and unfore.ſeene death, was the beſt: for {#7 £4/as 
howſocver unto.a man of his high eſtate and profeb. which hee 
ſion, ir might ſeeme a word diſpenlable; yer to. a Wed, notes 
Chriſtian who is learned to ſay, A morte ſabita & im. by \ Cheiftian, 
proviſa libera me Domine,it cannot ſo well be allowed: ; 
who as he ſhould not wiſha death unforeſcene, nei- \ 
ther yet be unprepared/at the ſudden aproach of ir; ſo 
ſhould he not by any meanes eicher accelerate or will, 
tr, thereby to bee rid out of any incomberances that 
may befall, ahh 

Nec metuit mortem bene conſcia vita--« 

Nec optat--- 

For as Sai Angaſtine reaſons well againſt ſuch a —_ 
Autocides and ſelfe murtherers, it is rather a to-tokenratherof 
ken of puſillanimicy and lacke of courage' inthem, Pullanmiy 
than otherwayes a marke of true refolutionto doe1o; our ſelves, 
feeing they had nor the'daring toabide the dint of ad- th-n of cou 
verſities which threatned them. Dll; TP 

Ler us all remember to implore in ourdaily pray- 
ers, our Makers affiſtance from-above, to aide us in 
thatlaſt houre: for my owneparr; I thinke ir one of My uſual} 
the beſt fruits of my (tudies or travels, to beever ar. prayer. | 
ming my ſelfe againſt it: and as in my morning and! 
evening prayets I call for peace of conſcience, inthe 
allurance of my reconciliation with my God; and for 
peace on Earth, for his bleſſing upon my children, his 
fayourupon.my King and Counttey : ſo more (| _ | 

y 
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ally for-the fayourable aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt 
the comforter ro aſhſt me then ; tharneither the ter= 
ror of a prefentdeath may affrighr me, nor my truſt 
and confidence breed in mee preſumprion, nor my 
feare, deſpaire-; bur there being a ſweer harmony be- 
.ewixt my ſouleand my God, I maylay downe my 
life, in hopeto re-allume it againe for ever. 


G 
pt Scion -2, 
That Chriſtians ought not to feare death, as the Echnicks 


did. All things, ſave man, keepe their conſtant conrſe, 
The uncertainty of mans life, 


ancients T- is true, that the conſideration of death, which of 

ma; Sall terrible things is moſt terrible, as being the par- 
yerfeared tition of the ſoule and body, and ſo the deſtruRtion of 
*: this ſtruture, wasthe cauſe, why divers of the Anci- 
ents fearing almoſt even to name it, were wont to 
ſ:y in ſtead of (he is dead) he fleepes, he hath left off 
to he 3 hee is gone downe to the lower parts of the 
cartn, 


--- hunt ferrexs urget 
Somnas in attruam claudunt ur luming nottem. 

Or deſtit eſſe, or tranſiit ad manes, and [0 forth ; the 
reaſon being, that few or none of them had the full 
knowledge , much lefſe the aflurance of the enjoying 
theſe pleaſures after this life oo which we Chrilti- 
ans being taughrar a betrer ſchoole, have: wherefore 
as well learncd diſciples of ſo worthy a maſter - " 

car 
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learne not only roname it, bur ſtedfaſtly roabide the 
 approch;thefrowneanddine ofit,.. 1717 77 
Imme ſi lapſes labitur orbis--- 
---Impavidum ferient ruines © 

Remembring our ſelves, that howſoever ſouleand Not to be 
body be ſevered fora ſeaſon, and that the body lye _ 
companion withthem that ſleep in the duſt ; yer that by? 
they ſhal conjoyne againe in the glorious reſurreRtion 
to polſeſſe thoſe joyes unknowne to many ofthe An- 
cients, which our Lofd and Maſter hath purchaſed to 
us by his death: remembring that. howſaever.yvee * 
ſhould liveto the fulneſſe of yeares, that wee ſhall ſee 
no more, even unto the laſt date of our dayesy than a : 
boy of ten or fifteene yeeres ; For the ſeaſons of the _ 
Yeare, the Dayes, and Nights, the Seas, Sun,Moqne, their conſtane | 
and Starres, Plants, Herbes, yea, Beaſts themſelves, <ovrle. | 
&c, keepe a conſtant courſe, which in a perporuny re. 
volttion were ſet:and if ſo be that inthele any change 36 30; 
be, then' bee ſure it. is a foretoken of Gods kindlgd ©» 
with againſt is. Forthe Heathen Aſtronomer, when raony, wo 
the Shnne dideclipfeatthe time of our Lords paſſion, of Gods wrattr+ 
could well ſay, That either the God of Nature was 
ſuffering, or ee rhe frame of the world: Kod, . 
ſolve, the eye of all things ſuffering ſuch a deliquie : 
now if rhe elder ſee any thing other, thanthe youn- 
gcr, be ſure it i$,not inthe nature and courſe OEEInS 
bove ſpoken, which in perpetuall revoltiondo ob- 
ſervethe courſe preſcribedunro them by their Makez: 
But in the.perſons of. men, which pointeth out unto 
us thefrailty of their eſtates; and even of them alſo 
(if we remarke well) we ſhall finde more who have 
died within thirty or thirty five yceres of Age, Fw 
paſt... 
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paſt it : But death being the common ſubjeRof our 
preacherseſpecially intheir funcrall. Sermons, I paſſe 
it over astheir peculiar Theme, and according tomy 


-— purpoſe doc haſten to the divers ſorts of Buy 
rials. 


— TETEESUTSCCCHCTTERSECTCITCHH 
Yect. 3+ 


In what reverence the imterring of. the dead was pop 
the Ancients; Of Alexander ; Of Sylla : How the 
People of Y raba did uſe their dead ; Cuſtomes of Fin- 
_ Lapland, Greece and other places, concerning bu- 
rialls, 


oo ny dead, as Writers doe abound in their teſtimo- 
7 A@_nyes, that even amongſt enemies in the hot- 
teſt of their hoſtility and Wars, Truces weregranted 
tor burying of the lead ; ſo particularly inthe Word 
of God we have warrant out of the Macchabees that 
although there were nor poſitive lawes of Nanons | 
and Countries for this cfte, Nature ſeemesto have” | | 
ingraued it inthe hearts of all ; thus Pdlinzrms cale in | 
Virgil is-regrared, that he wanted the honour of bu- 
riall, for having made ſhip-wracke; thus the Poet de- | 
ploreth his loſle, 
Heu nimium Cels & Pelagoconfiſe ſerens, 
The Old Ro. Nydus in ignota Palinure jacebis arena. . 
m-n Empe. What reverence and regard the Roman Emperors | 
200 Shes haye had unto it in theirlawes and ſtatutes in 1u/i1nt- 


rcunto., PIT: 


The Antiqui- | \ N D firſt for the Antiquity of interring of the 


” —_ 
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ans workes may be {cene plentifully,and eſpecially in 
and Title expreſled by ir ſelfe, Denon violande Sepub- 

CFO, | p04 - 

Alexander the great having diſcovered/ Achilles {exender of 
Tombe in Greece overgrowne with 'brambles"and'ce5 about 4- 
briers, ſo. honoured ir, that being crowned with a/ chives rombe, 
Garland of Lawrell and Cyprus,he carowſed ſo ma- 

ny full bowles of Wine to his memory, untillhe had 

almoſt loſt his owne. HOMUE 

So did Tallizs Cicerofor the time Queſtor, fend int 
Cicilie to readorne Archimedes Tombe, u being al- 
moſt obſcured with thornes and brambles. 

Contrariwiſe to this, Sy#ahis cruelty and inhumane $8: his cruel- 

barbarity againſt the dead bodyesof his enemys, is 28% vuri- 
yet regiſtred"in the records of: his Co ; for thathn Higories, 
he(to beayenged upon his enemies being dead, whom | 
alive he could not come at)cauſed rodifinterr the halte 
putrified carcaſes whereon hetrampled with his Hor- 
{esz-and being fealous of being ſo: ſerved: after his 
dearth,” ordained his body-tobeecaſt into Tyber,'and 
cauſed rodivert the Rivers courſe, ſoro diſappoint all 
who ſhould fearch after it. 

\ The like I find done by acertaine Pope, whocau- 
ſedto catry about with him rhe Corps of ſome Car- 
dinalls in Sheletons,upon Mules ever before himzto be 
avenged of them, for thar citherthey hadcroſſed his 
eleaion, or: had conſpired againſt him z- whereupoty 
the Author, 2x0t1f4 
$ prelati P apa inbente pralati / &Cc. 

Even the moſt barbarous Nations, whe other- 
wayes wanted all ſort of humanity arid civility; have 
had reſpe&to this, 'ForI finde in» Peter POIs 

cads 
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[The memory cads touching the Hiſtoric of the Weſt Indies in Yra« 
hey carryro ba and otherparts thereabout, how they doe dry (as 
Fraba, and he We doe fiſhes) the bodyes of their dead, which theres: 
way how chey after they hang up round aboutthe Walls of theirin- 
wee Corps, ner-roomes, adorning their heads, _— and up- 
The manne: os PE lips with Gold-and Pearle : And Ortelius in his 
burialls obſer. CalMmographic, ſpeaking of Find[land;. oriLapland,' 
og Find. (which'he calls Zivoria) wherethere isno Religion 
> m—_— : —_— - all, (becauſe after the ane the Hea- 

en they worſhip: the Sunne, Moone ns, 

&c.)Ihad(l rien when any one of great eſteeme 

dicth, his friends ſit roundabout his corps laid onthe 

-earth;;- but not yet-covered- with any mould, and 

make good-chcere, and drinke to hisfarewell ; and 

Putting the Cuppes in his hand, as if hecould pledge 

them,they about a long time y in end, they lay 

him-in thegrave with ſtore of meate, and drinke by 

him, and put a peece of money inhis mouth, and a 
* ſharpe Pole-axe faſt by him: then they ſhout aloudia 

his cares, and give him in Commiſſion,that whetrhe 

thall cometo the other world whicther they had vi- 

ctualled him,and given him mony to defray his chat- 

ges, that he faile not whenſoever he meete with an 

Dutchman, to corre him, as well as they had thral- 

led him and theirs in this world : which cuſtome- (but 

after a more ſolemne manner and ſumptuous.) they 
af -Chins, Cathay, and Tartarie keepe almoſt in all 
oints. | 

, The like wherof that ſame Author obſcrveth done 

in Terneſſare a Citie of the Eaft Indies, but not fo a 

like enemy :In Greece, yet (as of old) at leaſt in ſuch 

patts of it as arcunder the Turkiſh Empyrez when- 


ſoever 
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ſocver any remarkable perſon dieth, all the women 
thereabouts after their old heathen cuſtome, mecte 

together about the houſe of the deceaſed and there 

chooſing the lowdeſt and ſhrilleſt voices to beginne, 

berimes in the morning they make lamentablehow- 

lings and cryes; weeping and tearing the hairefrom 

their heads, beating their teatsand breaſts, with their 

nailes, defacing their cheekes and faces, they conduct 

him to his grave finging by the way his praiſes, and 

r ing what memorable things he had done in his 

w_ Which noone hs in ancient m——_ NIE 
of our Country 'obſeryeth to have beene 

Old am our Britiſh, and rr menbg 
lands is obleryed : The Poets in 


the Greekes , Sophoc 
Phocyllides andthereſt; whereof Enmae, ſpeaki 


himſelfe. 


Nemo me lachryms decores, nec funers fletw 
Faxit, Cur ? wolito vive per 074 Virum. 


Section, 
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SeR, 4. 


Other ſeverall Cuflomes of interring the Dead among (t 
ptians, Romans ,. and Indians ; that the man- 
=_ of Chriftian Interrements are preferreable to all 

[14 . 


Ow what hath beene the Curioſity of the 
Agyptians for thekeeping of their dead,their ' 
Momies canteſtific, where the whole and in. 
tyre. bodyes. of ſome of their Princes and great men 
were to bee ſcene of late, whodied many thouſand 
yeares agoez whereof who. pleaſeth to reade may 
The'Z&gypti- conſult Diodorus Siculus, CAmmianus Marcellinns , 
an burials and Fzyaþg. Herodotis and. others : "the Athenians, and afrer 


_—_— examplethe Salaminians (faith Sabellicws, 1jb;" 5. 


able. Aneid. 2.) uſed to interre their dead withtheir faces 
” $67+ REP turnedto the Sunneſetting, nottothe rifing,. with the 
interring the Meg arians; and Gatnllus was of: ther opi- 


dead moſt re- nion when he ſaid, Nobis cum. femel occidit brevis Inx, 
_— perpetua una dormienda eft. 

But of the ſeverall faſhions of burying the deadI 
finde two moſt remarkable ; the one of ſome Greeks 
and Romans, and not aſ&d-but by thoſe of the berrer 

The Romans forr, which was in burning the Corps of thedeceaſed 
burned & con- afrer.this manner ; There waseither an Eagleorſome 


-_ memes other great fowletyed unto the top of the Pyramide 


of Wood whereinrhe vgs + when ent Ars ide 
being kindled by ſome of the moſt intire friends or 
eng 
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the deceaſed, am ong(t the cloud of ſmoketheFowle 
being untyed which wasryed before, was ſcene to flut- 
ter and flye away, which by the SpeQators wastaken 
eo be the ſoule of rhe deceaſed flying to Heaven; the 
Aſhes then of this burnt body they colle&ed and kept 
inan Vrne, and of this the Poets almoſt every where 
make mention, 

The other was the Indians in eating the dead bo- The Indians 4- 


dyes of their Parents,and friends, as they didinire co $7* ear 
thoſe of rheir focs, thinking that they could give them thinking th eix | 
no more honorable Sepulchre, abhorring the others Peli*t2 bono» | 
burning into aſhes as a thing unnaturall ; which might jor them. 
well be ſcene at the time that Alexaxder had conque- 
red them; for he willed both Greekes and Indians to 
doe alike, but they upon no condition would condil- 
cend to that, the power of cuſtome being (o ſtrong, as 
it was impoſſible for any Novations (though never (0 
good) to alter it. 

Amongſt al faſhions above rehearſed, Ithink that of 
our Chriſtian interments to be moſt conſonant tona- 
ture, ſecing of carth weare,and that toir we muſt re- 
turne againe : As forthe Greekes howling, weeping, 
renting their cloathes, haire,and faces,it ſcemeth thac 
Saint CAwvguſtine inhis worke De cura pro mortuis ha- 
bends, aymed at them; for in that whole worke,I per- 
ceave nothing that maketh much for praying for 
them, but chiefly he willethall men tomoderate ex- 
traordinary Griefes mournings and howlings for 
them, ſeeing they reſt from their labours ; and his 
conclufionis good, that'if prayers for the dead benot 
meritorious for them, yet at leaſt that they are ſome 


way comfortable for theliving ; $i non ſubſidia mor- 
: M 2 _ 
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tuoruns ({aith hee) tamen ſolatia ſunt viventium : In- 
deede I willnot deny but that Father and others alſo 
in their, writings allow prayer for the dead ; as Peter 
Martyr, Vermillizs alſo in his {oco.g.1ib.z, in the Title 
De Purgatorio, denyeth, it not, bur onely he refuſerh 
luch prayers to. have beene ſubſidiary or helpfull to 
| them, but rathercongratulatorie, for that they were 
releaſed from all cheir miſeries; which heinſtanceth 
by the funcrall Oration of Saint Ambroſe upon the 
deaths of the Emperors, Theodoſius and Yalentinian, 
where thereis no.mention of praying ,for their ſoules 
to caſe or ſhorcen their paines in Purgatory. 


Section 5. 


That the Church of Rome reapeth great a> proree by 
their Joe ceremonies, as by their bells, Cymballs, 
Torches, proceſiions of order andthe reſt : ſilent ob- 
ſequies condemned : a ftory of a woman whoſe Ghoſt 
haunted her Huſband and family after her death ; and 
the canſe thereof. 


NJ. for allthis, asthereisnothing whereby 


the Church of Rome reapes more commodi- 
ty then by their prayers for the dead; for it 1s 
called; the. Friers kitchen -So it is, there is nothing 
wherein their pompous ſolemnicies and their devort- 
on appeareth more than in their SCOBIRTIOg their 
deadrothe grave, with the ſound of Bells and Cym- 


balls; Tapers, Torches, prayers, muſicke, Church 
Ornaments, . 
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Ornaments, ſolemne procefſions of the fraternities, 
and not wichourt contention of precedence of orders : 
all which ceremonyes as nj dud a kinde of pious 
compatſlion in the beholders, So it begetterh a manner The dumbe & | 
of content totheir eyesand eares ; Bur our ſilent and hen oble- 
dumbe obſequies, as wanting Bells and other noyſe, vurialls con- 
doth not ſo rake the SpeRators and ſuch as accompa- dmc. 
ny them. 
Now I will cloſe this Title with one obſervation 

which the Pocrs remarke; who affirme that the ſpi- 
rits and Manes of them who want their due burialls, 
wander here and there in Ghoſtly apparitions untill 
their bones be interred. 

Nec ripas datur borrendas, aut nigra fluenta 

Tranſportare prius, quamſedibus off 4 quierunt» 

For the puniſhment of the negleR of it may appeare A Hiſtory of « 
in one of our Northern Countries ,cald Lawder zyho Cenlewomany 
on her death-bed had enjoyned her husband to bury being interred 
her in the Church-yard, which if hee did not, ſhee i the Clurch. 
threatned that her Ghoſt would haunt him after her =_ family, 
death : but the plague then raging in thoſe parts, and hergho&,while 
he fearing that if ſhe were publikely buried, that all f* was ditn- 
would have ſuſpected her to have died of the plague, cording as hes 
whereupon every one would have deſerted him, and ded, was 
ſo leſt hee ſhould bee left ſuccourleſſe, he reſolved to 
conceale her death, and buried her in a corner of his 
Garden; but thereafter, this womans ghoſt, I ſay, 

did ſo inceſſantly both haunt and affright, both him, 
his children, and family, thatthere was no reſting for 
them ar any time ztill by the adviſe of the Clergy ſhe 
wastaken up againe and buried, where ſhe defired to 
bein herlife.time ; which being done, bgrh ſhe and 


_— 
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T R EA T ISE OF 
MENTALLRESERVATION : 


And of no faith to bee kept. unto 
peter: 20 


Section, I. 


The decree of the Councell of Conftance,T has nd fath 
is to be kept with hereticks and enemies js agitated'* the 
commendation of peace: that « neceſſary andinſt war 

Frto be / +6 agrht foit :- 4 ſtory of Angulins _ 

ErRr=enbein this chapſodicall. Treatiſc 

NT ae FmousaR of the Coun- 
\'\ ; cel of | it was de» 


RP 
43, >) ofthe faith = verrue ED 
8 lidiflaus King of Hungary viola. 
ted the peace < capchaled betwixt him and Amurath 


(forthe time great Turk) ——_ an {olici- 
M4, tation 


16 * 
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tation of Caphag Iulian ſent bi him om Rome for 
that purpole, to the great prejudice of the civi i 
ſian eſtate,-and aggrandizing of theirs; So by ver- 
whe of Iohn Huſſe and 


we of the ſame the Martyr 
Hierome of Prague although under truſt and ſafe con- 
duct granted by thegood Emperor $igi » Was 
co. the great prejudice of che Ecclefiaſtique Roman 
eſtate, by renting a ſunder from her Sea a great ma- 
ny of the Churches of Europe ; for hee that is the 
od; of peace and Hoſts both, geyer exerciſes his re- 
venging hand berter chen wheti rhings an upon 
equall rermes are notobſerved :' So the Hiſtories r&. 
port, that the;ſame day of the Batrailegiven by the 
Hungarian King untothe Tarke, that A-mmwrarh lifting 
up his eyes unto heaven; ſhould ſay, 7eſus, if thou be 
a true God, and of this people who encounter mee 
this day, and that they honour and ſerve thee, ſhew 
it by the equity ofthis cauſe, which by his obtaining 


of that Fapes JAONY was Plainly. manifeſted :-and it 
is-manifelſtly ſcene, that the ws of faith plighted 
tothetwo Bohemians, and their burning, unto alhes, 
was ſo far from ſmotheriog the faults whereof they 
complained (et on the contrary, diverſe worth 
and fearned men after them; bl $0: 
them then kindled', have made its flame to blaz 
through all the world :.as theblaudy: we} ) 
many parts of Earope,for maintaining f theincau e; 
at leaſt their opinions, canto after ages bearErecord. 
It is true indeed, this word Peace founds ſweet in 
every care; wherefore our Savionr- Chrift leaving 
this world, left his peace with his/ Diſciples ; and his 
houſe alſo is called Dom paeis: and bleſſed be = 
| cet 
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fecr of thoſe that carry the glad tydings of peace;yea,) 
the Angell. from heaven proclaimed. LE arg 
and rowards mengood will :. in a word, Beart pacifics, 
Bleſſed are all peacemakers: yet it hath never beene! 
thought ſo gracious, bur that a neceſſary warre was 
to be preferred unto ir; if) tt was diſhoneſtly violazed,} | 
Or ſbamefully agreed "a 
What thea may be ſaidt to Bartoll one of the grea- | Bert bouts 
teſt Lawyers of his age, who in the Law, Conventio- deccis to bee 
num codice de pattis, or at leaſt inthe Digeſtis maintai- kbar ore 
neth, That ith is not to bee kept to particular enie- and no faith to 
mies; which C/ceroin his 3. id. officiorum, although nes 8 to pare 
but a Heathen, contradiQerh : and that of Thien, _—— 
lefle in credir thanhe, That iris lawfull tocircum- 
vent one another z and chiefly; ſceing inall their wri- 
tings they-eſteeme more of the true keeping of our 
2m Faith-] M = our aMions, than cod and 
ccife juſtice; bur ſo'thought notthe mpc- 
rour 4 £Caſar, hhe had rotniſed a reat' pars 
Talents of gold to:thoſe who thould bring him faith, alchougly 
te ad of Croert as a notable robber in his rimey*? ©5989: 
which-robber 'hearing'of this rewarg, came of him- gon 
ſclfe; and layed downe his head at the Emperouts 604 
feet, and craved therewatd cotidirioneds whereupon 
che Emperour did appearefo farre from revenge, that 
he forthwith A him not onely! his life, but the 
promiſed Talentsalſoc-* - ' 
 Neitherdid the noble Toſnal, aiwien he was Jace: 
ved with the Gibeonites, foralrhoughthoſedeceaving! 
Poliritians, or rather by rites hold for truth char. 
' Frahgenti fide; fidts frangatur- eidems, 4 


And worſe:than that, they Tor violate liteniſe 
CCI 


_ whatitis, 
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their plighted faith tothoſe who havedonethem na 
injurie,nor made any breach of faith at all: yet, I ſay, 
loſua did not ſorothe Gibeonites who: deceived him 
for when the lewiſh Captaines would have beene re« 
venged on them; the Princes anſwered: Wee have 
{worne unto them by the Lord God of Iſracl, now 
therefore we may nottouchthem, &c. 1oſh.9.19. 


le es, 


i. 
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Seion 3, 


Mentall;reſeruatien defined. Hoodies in making 
peace, or taking truce condemned ; for which purpoſe are 
inſlanced examples of Grecians, Romans, and others, 


VE ſhall bee faid to\thoſe, who while they 
{weare and.-promiſe, have nevertheleſſe in 

| their minde no intentionat all to performe 2 

Of mencall ce» - Linguajuraui, menrens injuratamſeruaui, 
fervation, A maxime with the former, not hatched in the 
bn braine. of a Florentive matchiavill, but raked our of 
the profoundeſt Cabinet ofthemoſt ſecret, and moſt 
obſcure dungeon inhell: Cleomenes aftera truce made 
Cleemenes l- up with the.Argiwes for ſevendayeszthethird night 
Ce eich Mercafter under truſt; and aſſurance, ſurprized them 5 
his enemy, for and then being challenged of his promule, made an- 
rags rn {ſwer, That he made truces for dayes, and not for 
hurpriſed them mghes: Lyſander uſed to lay, that menſhould be dc- 
Aleztnder the CEaved with oathes, as childreg-withapples: the ge- 
grert could ho» NCT olity of a noble Altxander acknow edno ſuch 
nourably =, guilez who when Pelypercew his Counſellor had ad- 
June pexiteat viſed him to take adv e of the darkeneſle of the 
quae viferie night, againſt Darius, could reply, Thathe had rather 
Pens. chule ro repent the loſſeof his fortune, than to C 
chaſe 
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chaſe vitory with ſhame, Malo me fortune periteat, 
quam pudeat vittoria s and. the magnanimous Romans 
were offended w®* their Embalſadour Zucius Marcine, -,, 
inthe ing of his wats with Perſeus King of M4a- offended with 
pA ay an he went about by ſubtilties and circum- Mei ns + 
ventions to purchaſe his victones: on ſach conſidgra- caus that in 


tions as th hey ſent back to Pyrrhus,K. of Epirgrs their vr——_ 
| his Phyſirian, (who hadundertaken to poyſon him:) 47,54. 


likewiſe Camas at the fiege of Yeij, madethe chil- King of Xue: 
dren whip'*their Maſter with rods, who had rendered #* ve vied, 
them by tus treachery into the Conſuls hands. The circumvent | 
braveſt, both” Commanders, and Souldiers, who on. 
were taken priſoners by.the Samnites, and had obtai- 
ned liberty to come backe to Rome to rake leave of 
theirfriends ; wereby them ſent back againe, or ra- 
ther, returned of their owne-accord, although ſome 
toa certaine death : {o farre were they from holding, 
. that faith ſhould not be kept cither to enemies in ge- 
nerall or particular, much leſſe ro ftretch a thing to 
the contrary,'whereof they had a tefervation in their 
minde z forby ſuch jugling evaſions thoſe Raman pri- 
ſoners taken by Pyrrhwe,and permitted ro come home 
and viſit friends, might havealleaged; thatthey were 
not obliged to return;(asthey did)bccauſe they might 
have ſaid,that howſoever they had ſworne with their 
mouthes, yet in their hearrsthey thought nor ſo: like- 
wiſe, Attiline + the Conſull, taken bythe Car- 
thaginians, and fer at liberty'to vitiethe City, upon 
promiſe of returne might have ſaid: but the innocen- 
cy of that age knew/noother way bur the right and 
quare,and rather chooſed toundergoedeath,rhanto - . 
make a breach of the integrity of their taich made un- 
toan enemy. Section + 
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| 8:4 _ + 
*  Thejmegrity of the ancients commended in making peace, 


aud their other pattions. A Fory of P. Corn. Scipio ts 
chat purpiſe. ra*ca fides, what, and wherefore uſed: 
Of the diſhoneſt dealing of Pope Alexander, and his ne- 
phew, Czſar Borgia, &c. as 


TTY bs F979 y 
F will not paſſe under filence the manner obſery 
by the Ancients inbreaking truces, peace, pactions, 
or leagues amongſt them ; that poſterity may under- 
| ſtand, how averſe'they were from. having their 
Themaner thoughts diſſonant from their words: and tothis put- 
the anciene? in POſe I remember , thatat the peace concluded on be- 
making their twixt the Romans and the Carthaginians inthe difta- 
rucesspeace,, torſhip of Pub: Cern, Scipio, a. Roman Herauld ſtand- 
© {ge ing up berwixt both. patties, aſſembled for fniſhiag 
of the ſame, after they had ſpoken their mindes, hive 
jnde, the Herauld, I ſay, ſtanding with.a ſtone in-his 
hand, in theſe termes concludedthematter. 

If juſtly, and without any, fraud or guile, I make 
the oarh of obſervancie, anddoe, finiſh this pation, 
then may the Gods be propitious,and grantthatall 
and words of things may fall happily out unto us; if I either doe or 
oheir core= = thinke otherwiſe than Lhave Spoken then; ({o.allthe 
A— reſt be ſafe) letme falland periſh alone by mine owne 

Lawes, in my owne family, with my private Lares, 
and domeſtick Gods, iin'my- owne Temples and Sex 
pulchers, as this ſtone fals from-my hand ;, which 


words finiſhed, he throweth the ſtonefrom hum, os 
rather 
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rather lets ir fall tothe ground, and ſo endeth, The 
Carthaginian Herauld ſwore by all their Countrey 

Gods, and their private ones, to obſerve all thatis 
covenanted, Livime noterh theſe ſame tearmes to 

have beene uſed in the firſt peace concluded on be- 

twixt theſe ſame people in the conſulſhip of Ianiws 

Brutus, and Marcus V alerize, or ſhortly after (if Se 

be/licus miſtake not), which two firſt-Conſuls, Rome 

had diverſe yeeres- before Zerxes expedition againſt 

the Greekes : alwayes Polybixs hath theſe ſame words 

both exemplary and memorable: like as Sabellicus in 

his 6, 4b. Anead.z. punually ferteth them downe, 

albeit both Zivie and Dionyſus remarke butthe ge- 

nerals: theſpeciall thing which 1 obſerve,is the word 

Cogito --if I thinke otherwiſe z which confounds all 

our mentalliſts, and :makes them Mertiriſts : ler the 

Greekes with their deceaving tricks and coolenages 
keepe that diſhonourable honour, Greca fides, which /Þ* Greciore- 
is alwayes taken for aſubdolous and frandulent faith: chat, to be cat- 
bur God defend thateverſuch aſperſions and impu- /4, Net keep- 
tations be laid to atrue Britanne;and let Popiſh Rome, _ TY 
now of late declined and degenerated from the 01d 

honeſt Rome, pride heriſelfc and her ſearievin their 
mentall-reſervations.zlet onePope Alexuwuderand bis Pope 45tzam 
nephew Ceſar Borgiavaunt themſelves ; the one, that 16,he,y noreia 
hedid neverthink thething which he {pake; the other, boch remarked 
that like our mentalliſts; hee never ſpake the thing {one in | 
which'hee thought: and ler a Zeo-the tenth of that weres. 
name, promiſe truth and faith toa Paul Baillon, (who 


had expelled his nephew out of Perugia,) thar he un- 


. der truſt of his Holineſſe's word ſhould come unto 


Rome ſafely with his aſſociates, to live at Court - be- 
ore, 
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fore, and yet nevertheleſſe, did put him and them to 
death: as likewiſe a Cardinal, Alfonſo of Siewna, who 
for ſuſpirion of poyſoning the Pope with a Buccado, 
or Nolegay, retired himſelfe from Conrt, perceiving 

. his Holinelle countenance to bee caſt downe upon 
him, and would not be moved co returne againe z bur 
under his holinefle faith and true promiſe made, not 
oncly to himſelfe, but tothe Embaſſadour of Spaine, 
in his Maſters name, for his more ſecurity alſo ; yer 
nevertheleſle having once caught him in his net, did 

put him to a violent death, 

Other Popes His ſucceſſor -Clement the ſeventh did almoſt this 

pulty of chat ſamero the Florentines, to whom, as he had ſolemnl 

me conditioned to givethem their liberties and Immuni- 
ties, as likewiſeto the Spaniſh LAmbaſſador inhis Ma- 
ſters name,. for them, for theirfurther ſecurity ; yer 
bang once polleſt of their City, contrary to promiſe, - 
he ſubj<Red it ro his Nephew, who having ſtrength- 

| ned it with ſtrong arbor nd Citradells and forts, 
' did appropriate itto himſelfe and his family : Ler 
theſe Popes (I ſay) thinkeand promiſe one thing, and 

Exhontation to dOC another ; farre beit from any Britas to doe fo; 

hus Countrey-\gs equity and truth is,or oughtto be in your hearts, ſo 

per ee lettruth bein your mindes alſo, 


SeRtion 
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CIICIIIITETTECTI STE THEBICT 


The difference betwixt the auncient and the aoddirns Ro- 
mans in wprightne([e of dealing jnſtanced by aſtory of 


Pompey the Great, an Luguſln Ceſar, 


1 ND now it ſhall content me to parallell one 


example amongſt thouſands which I could 

produce, of the honeſtic andintegrity of old 

Rome with our new Chriſtianized Rome; andthen 

let the indifferent reader judge of the one and of the ,, .,... 
other ; The great Pompey, when he with his Navall of ancient Ro-- | 
Armie(ſomuch A their ſtories,) had {cow- rs. 

red all the Mediterranean Sea, then infeſted with Pi- 
rats, having (Iſay)given his promiſe of ſafety to one 
or two of the _—_ ſpeciall among(t them,-did not 
violate nor moleſt them ; 'but that was little; tor 
Auguſtus Ceſar did as much to Crocotas ; but herein 
ſhewed he hishoneſt minde, that when he þgd two of 
his: moſt- ſpeciall-enemies within. his chicte Galleon, 
(alrhough for therime but coldly h reconciled: 
unto him,) and wasſpokenunto by the Pilot, who ac- 
quainted him, that nowit was the time to ridde him- 
ſelfe of then both ;z and. if hee pleaſed, that he him- 
ſelfe ſhould bethe manto-doethe buſineſſe; No, no,. 
ſaid he; If thou haddeſt killed them without acquain- 
ting mee therewith, then hadft thou done a pecce of 
good ſervice; but now; dog itnat, lince they are here: 


under my truſt, * £1 
© Rujababitafides ipſam obligat fidem.. = 
ce 
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We ſhould make our words and aRtionsagree and 

jumpe together, ſuch Princes who in theirlifetime 

diſfembling grant pardons to offenders, and yerleave 

it inchargetotheirſucceſſorsto beavengedonthem, 

can no wayesbe excuſed : for ſeeing our intentions do 

judge our actions z death cannot acquit them of rhat 

obligation, beſides that the entrant King is made for- 

midable at hisentrie, who otherwiſe ſhould enterhis 
Crowne with love and peace. 
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Sed. 5. 
Of the breach of Faith to Enemies : Treacherle at 4 op 


of Capua : Treacherie and cruelty committed by t 
Spaniards at a Siege of Genoa. The ſtriftneſſe of Ge- 
neralls over common Souldiers exemplified, 8c: 
IN foau of this fault theſe two which read 
TY of inthelare Italian Hiſtory The one;that of 
the Lon d cAnbigny at the Siedge of Capus 


Of keeping no 
faith to cne- 


Either jv know I how to exempt from the 
mics, 


| , where 

he commanded the French without the Towne z and 
A fiylt'com- Seipneur Fabricius Colonna within : For the Hiſtoric 
ray {Army ſaith,that while the ſaid Colonne was ing on 
ny arche fiege the face of a baſtion withtheſaid Lon v Aubigny, 
0! Eapuezor ® upon conditions of ſurrendring; That the(French by 
folent French the negligent watch of Centinells within, ſuſpecting 
under him. to hoſtility during a parle) encred the Citieinfury, 

and ſo made Prize of it. | | 

Although 


Lib.z: | 
' Although it might bee lawfull toall commanders 
(where there are no covenants made) to take the beſt 


ady of their adverſaries that occaſion can of- 
fer ; though Mowtaignes, whether favouring his 
owne countrey, or being miſ-informed of 'the pad- 
ſages of that Siedge (I know not) thinketh that this 


Policy was intended orpremeditated by that ever up. 
right and moſt yalourous Warriour Bernard Lord D* 
"Aubignie (which muſt bea miſtake; ) yertthe Pre- 


ing moſt yalourous and many moſt 


cedentand ſucceeding 
encrous acts of thar ever renouned man, may witnes 


the contrary; for many French Writers, (as may be 
ſcene in Maſter wines booke of his life) have ſoinge. 
nuoully, honeſtly and according to his Merit,illuſtra- 
ted his brave as in folively Colours, that the ho- 
nours, which for them were conferredupon him , 
nn en Retro 
avelo y and true ken of him: thatirmay 
truly be continued of di oponk, 
Vivet poſt funera Virtue, 

The other at Genes,” where the of Peſ. 
quierrs was commander of the Spaniſhforces with- 
out the Towne, and the Duke Seigneur 0GFavien Fre- 
ſo commanding within in thename of the French 
3 in like manner(andit may be forrevenge and 
compenſation of the Capuan cruelty)whileſt thetwo 
Generalls were under tearmes, yea, and finall condi- 


tions of rendring the Towne; The Spanyard (taking a Crudty 


adyantage of the negligent attendance 0 
in, who were GC thinking all ready for the ſur- ,,+ 


Lknow 


thoſe with. committed ar 


rendring) entred the City, putting them all to the wichin,by the 
[word iſtintionof Age,Sexc,or condition, 27399** 
N ” 
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I: krow -not-(I ſay) how .co.quiztheſe two from the 
umputation of treacherygexceptto ſay, that -attimes: 
the infolency and fury of poorcincenſed Souldiers is 
ſo hardly ſuppreſſed by.therhreatnings of their Ge-. 
neralls or Commanders, 4s iS.4-Wonderz yeaadmir it, 
were in as reformed a Warfare asthat whereof the 
Lord Montagues in his Chapter of Conſcience #b, 
12, ſpeaketh; where amonglt diyers/others, of. his 
notable diſcourſes, he bringerh in a Generall cauſing 
to kill a Souldier and rip up his tomack to'ſee the pot. 
tage which a poore woman complained he had wreſt 
from her, . and with which ſhe was to ſave her childe 
from ſtarving, conditionally,that if it were figt found 
there, the Woman playnuife ſhould dye, ,to expiate 
his death and her falſe accuſation. 

Bur-ſtrange it is albeit, this former recited Maxime 
ſhould hold in Warres 3. That from.2 geaerall. Coun- 
cell which (as they ſayYcafinot erre,the repreſentative 
body of the holy Cl;urch, the'Columne of veritie, 


' that from it (I ſay) ſuchadecree ſhould have ſprung, 


which may occaſion us to oy of chem as, was Laid-of 


theliccntious Souldiers, £vibas, com quod Libet , Lieet, 
& quod libent, audent, & quod audent, facium 1.0 S&45n-, 
cula, O-mores '! - | R ) 39 
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TREATISE 
LAVGHING AND 


"i MOVRNING. 


Mt. 


SeQion I + 


he benefits and content that all ey reape by the workth 
«nd labowrs of Wriorsand Trevellers, + 


SIſtories and travellers are ſaidto be like 
thoſe who cracke the Nut andgive a- 
way the kernell ; theirtoyles, rs 
witty inventions areby them readie 
yes dreſt for all readers, hearers or ſeers; 
hey read their _— and ſtudies, —_ 
3 e 


em 


—  ——— —_— 


if2 Of —_ and me _ Lib.3; 


lowes ,bearing with 

well nigh a Iota 8 mare cum $ 
tibus aſtra laceſiit : &f cum taftarei ſubſrait w7 An bara- 
rubs down fmp go or me om 
weete of theirtoule : PRO y 
any fingularity unto _ ſelfe above others, I freely 
offer and expoſe theſe labourstoall, which forthe 
variety will T hope) beencceprable and gracious 
a isthereward I crave. Burtothe matter ith 


$55$5556$556880886656605566 
- » C£Setion 2. 


of ſudden deaths" that have hapwid'untd men | anidf 
their feaſting and other Iollities, exemplified with *s 
.ries bath Sacred and prophants 
N the Countrie of ' Agenoi(a part of the famous 
Province of Aquitaine, } where firſt Iſpent ſome 
yeares not without fome.copiaus and ſeverall gb- 
ſervations : a Baron there, M*, _— wead la "nap 
ME en gt. 
ry with his Gueſts, having of or apa 
| hand, expired ſuddainely am . Mirth 
_ hg ſhould not = EXC 4m ey for 


by and dances an 01 by thetable; that bytherhoughe 


) 


14b.3. Of Laughing and Mourning; 
and fight thereof they might moderatetheir exceſſe, 
which oftentinzes haſtneth death or elſe diſcaſes, 
: Holy Scriptures furniſheth us with exa as Examples of 
thoſe of Nebuchadoneſor, Balraſar, andthe rich glues Nebvchado- 
ton, who had the moſt exemplariepuniſhnientsin this 2a gate 
kinde that we readeof. t | rich glutron 
In the 'Roman'Hiſtory. Cornelins Balbus recorded *2 5 purpale, 
9 one ”" w wer che _—_— cloud and 
cence of night, carouſing, q , and laughing ſo 
loud, that the {ſicke Emperor hisLord) d hare 
him from his chamber windowes with hi r 
is memorable, who not only endangered the lofle of 
his Princes favour ,but of his life alſo for his ſo unſea- 
ſonable and inſolent mirth. Fory 
Now, if weſhallleavefeaſting, and but ſpeake of 
other Ioyes,we ſhallfinde that when men thinke their 
eſtate moſt ſecure, and doe rejoyce inthe injoying of 
it; that even then their ſuddaine fall hapneth, and 
Gloweh them. as ry, Rag” Dos we 
glorying in his numbered people, was p :-Iulte x 
2s Cola in his imperiall Throne having by the over- fk hte 
throw of his enemies attained that vertical point of tie middet of 
earthly honour, was even then and there mugdered. je, hare been 
.- King'Henry the ſecond of France, wasmid{@the cakenaway, 
triumphs and tiltings of his Siſters wedding ſolemni- 
ties, killed. King Herry thethird attherendering up 
of his rebellious Citie of Paris to him, was murthe- 
red by the trayterous ſtroake of a blacke Frier, his 
predeceſſors 'both ſhortly takenaway : But moremi- 
{erably, his great and valorous ſucceſſor Henry 4". 
1n the middeſt of thar glorious City, andof the pom- 


pous ſhewes at, his Queenes coronation, was murde- 
red, 'N4 Our 


3$; 


Ou Laughing and Mourning, Lib.3} 
Our hopefull Prince Henry taken away about the 


time of his "liſters mirthfull Nu 

And I read of a Princein an Hiſtorian,whoſe torch 
dedicated and lighted to Hymen inhis nuptialls, ſcre 
ved to kindle his all pile, 

Not to ſpeake a word of Philip, of Macedon kil- 
led inthe middeſt of his Army, while heis | 
the ſacrifice ro the Gods : Nor of his Son Alexane 
der the great, cut off in the floure of his yeares, Io 
- rmng great viRtories, ,witha thouſand of Ln 
ame 


Seftion 3" 
Stories of ſeveral worthy and brave men ; that upon 0c4 
caſions bave ſhed teares : of the ſenſible greefeof ma oml 


Horſes, Dogges, and Hawkes upon the loſſe of theis, 
Mafters. 


being ſo,we may ſeethat the Lord 
NV «: wr tray, Silely the Paſcall Lambeto 
beeaten with rs hearbes 5 Andpro- 


En, vidently the ce heathen enjoyned us to mingle cared 


ſoure hearbet- arnidſt our j 
| Latati caſter varientny feta profeſtiv. 

From holy Scripturewe have watrant;chat it is bets 

terto be in the houſe of mourning and weeping, then 

1nthat oflaughing : And bleſſed are they that weepe 

| - OmSwiour for they bee comforted, andrheir teares waſhe 

| mm 4_ from their eyes; our Saviour is{aidtohave GIS 


vy : —— ——_——_—— 4 + 4 k 
Lib.z) Of Laughing and Mourning: =; 
never to have laughed : we reade of St. Petersteates ; 
of the royall Prophets, of the Prophet 7eremy his 
complaints ; of the groanings, howlings and lamen« 
tings of the beſt ſervants of G ov, of none, orlittle 
of their rejoycing ,- except it had beene under the 
Croſle, orat leaſtinthe Lord ; finally withteareswee 
come into this world, with care wee abidein ic, and 
with paine weremove from ir. 
Yea even of thoſe whoare moſt enured, and har. 197* fomonr, 
dened with fighers, bloudſheds, alarmes, and conſe- Warriors ,harg 
quemly, who ſhould ſeeme moſt averſe from teares, fhedreares, 
pitie and compaſſion; ſome I marke to have ſolemnl 
wept andare fignalized, more peradventure in conft- 
deration of humae frailty,'as meaſuring things by 
themſelves, then otherwiſe for any greart/marteror 
reaſon they had to ſhedd teares for the time 5- ſee» 
ing they had obtained the thing they ſo eagerly de- 
red, 


: 


-». Numreum preda fternitar, alter 
Pr emia ſolliciti certu labors habes. ' 
The good Emperor LA drianar histriumphant en. *** 2p: 
trie into Rome after a remarkable viRtorie, ſeeingthe cg amidg all 
innumerable ſpoyles of his enemies before his Impe- Þis rriawpbes, 
riall chayre, and'the- Caprives'theniſelyesmanicled [19971105 
and fettered with chaines, doing homage unto hinv; naw, 
Itis recordedof him, thatthough herejoycedinpub- 
like, yet in wont rs = ri inamannerexpreſ- 
ſed'by. all likelihood nolefle than our famous Bucha. 
#41 in this diſtich, S407 | bY 


T's qu0s, lis Babylon dabis improbupanas 
Et rerum tnſtabiles experierevices.. _ | 
ing 


196 Of Laughing and Mourning. Lib; 3; 


© The Pophee King David ſhed teares at the ſightor hearing of 
| pavid,when his fonne: Abſoloms death; 1ulize Ceſar, at the ſight 


he did heare of p23 »þeys 1cad: Yeſpaſien, ſeeing the holy andmag- 
—_— - ery fun jb "nas bel raw on fire: X erxes, the in{0- 
' Pempeys Bea. Lent Perſian King, yet ſceing a number of hundred 
_ ke cemple thouſands ina plaine, wept, conſidering the frailty of 
of Salomon 01 nature z for that of ſo many as hee ſaw there, they 
frees ſeeing Might bee all dead in few houres,;dayes, or yeeres. 
all his ume: To theſe, I may ſubjoyne Bjazet ſucceſſorto HMa- 
rous Army be- Lozzet Emperour of the Twrks, Anno, 148 1- his tearcs, 
A _ after his brother Zizimes had ſurrendered himſclfe 
tothe great Maſter of Malta, in narme of all the Chri- 

ſtian Princes ; whom nevertheleſle he droveto that 
extremity, As for Heraclitus his perpetuall weeping 


for the miſery of this world; I thinke it as worthy of 


We reade of 
Horſes which 


have wept. 


to 
have caſt it ſelfe (after ſome other fignes of ſorrow) 
intothe grave with the corps ofitsdead Maſter, may 
be mentionedasrareand memorable. —_ 


Lib.z Of Laughing and Mourning; 
363556555355 50955655555 6555 


SeRtion 4. 


Riſus Sar donicns, what, and how to be taken + Of the ha- 
ly teare kept in the Abby Church at Vandeſme, in 
France. | 

Ow for laughing:that which we call Riſas Sarde». 

nicus,is a perfect modell and patterne of Qur hu- 


mane laughing : for as they who have eaten of the 
hearb Srdis,do all the perfect geſtures of one tickled 


with joy or mirth,as dimpliog their cheeks,and other 
likegeſtures of x 


;yetitis © contracting power of 
that venomous herbe, thatprocureth that convulfive 
peſture in them :the Crocoailes teares may be compa- 
red: oftentimes. toour weeping), aSbeing cicher delu- 
five,. treacherous, 0r-revengetull.z and too- many (I 
feare) doelike Iudes, kifle, onely-ro\deccive.. 

But what ſhall be ſaid to the Teare which is con+ 


ſervedina Violl, and keptin alittle: Chappell on the 


Northſide 'of the Abbey-Chuirch ; ar: /Vandeme-in- The Tere 


France ; which they give forth to bez tcare which 


fell from our 


which is in the 
Abby Charch 


eyes, and was kept fince 1n-that of Fandime, 


Violl by ſome” holy Saint living in-thoſe-dayes yu in crnve, 


which in an overpious belecfe, they ſay, hath con- 
tinued fince without diminution; by them called, Ls 
Sainte larme, The holy teare: thisat folemne feſtivall 
dayes they ſhew'and exhibiteto the ſuperſticiouſly 
credulaus people, that repairethicherfrom the remo- 


teſt parts of that kingdome ; who with great and ſub. 
miſhve 


. : 
| T7 
| i 
p , 


188 Of Laughing and Mourning, Lib; 3: 
 miſlive proſtration and kneeling, kille i it, tothe great 
and gainctull profic;of the truly, for m 

owne part, Iam notfo univer; m4 (thoug 4 
I haveſcene it) as to beleeve ron no more than 8 
religious paradoxes ofthe tranſportation ofour La- 
dy:De Lorettaher chamber from ſo many diverſe plas 
ces and countries, tothe place where now.it is : nei- 

; ther finde any motionto pray God for helpeinmy 
unbeliefe of this and other ſa ch fained miracles of 
rheirs, being ſo meerely and palpably grofle inven 
tions of men, 4 


CLILESSSEESSPISTECEITTSHHS 
"Sea. 5. 


Of weeping for the dead how tobe moderated, The » fri 
ter of teares : of laughing and weepi ing for one andthe 
ſame thing : mederGionis beth cons commended.” 


Worley for Ltho ugh Tertulligs in his booke De patientis, did 
Wy aibid che 7 wr in his dayes to mourne. and 

vided, ir be ” weepe for the , yet our Lord and other Saints 

— a bs wept for them+ S. Fa#l indeed, reprehendeth 

theimmoderateneſſe of it, x Theſ. hd. where he 
forbiddeth not the The _—_— to ſorrow at all ; but 

not ſorrow 4s thoſe who of the reſwrrettion. 

The Poet could finde fault wich immoderate mourns 

ing for the dead; which in this Iron and decli 


age ot the world but very ſew needs to be reprov 
or. 
Tu 


Lib;3 -Of Laughing and Mourning, 
4 
Tu ; mper urges flebilibus modis 


. 


4 


The philofophicall reaſon given for notmouming 
forthedead, Ithinke.necherallowabletoa Chrifly 
an, nor to a meere naturalliſt , for they ſay, thariris 
but loſt time and ation, ſecing. death is remedilefle, 
common, neceſſary ;and tearescannot prevaile to re- 
call them againe, and therefore availe nothing : for 
ſuch like arguments are rather to reinforce ſorrow, 
than otherwayes to mitigate griefe: and ſo much the 
rather,becaule there is no remedy foritforas angther 
Philoſopher replieth to one who reprooved him for 
lamenting ſo heavily the death of his ſonne, fince 
(ſaidhe) you know that thereis noremedy forit ; and 
therefore (replied the other) doc I weepe : yet ſome 
ofthe Fiſcſt ſore ofthem-agreed unto this mourning 
for the dead, as a kind, naturall duty ;in ſo farre, that 
they who wept not for their parents death, were by 
them ſaid, 
In patrios minxifſe cineres. , 
Not to c 


be the ſame with th 
of bloud, all theſe being ſalt : I ſhall enquire the oc- 
cafton of teares, which we finde out of holy and pro- 


(pcake ofthe matzer ofrearcs, wherker ir The manezedv- 
at of {weate , or the wateriſh part 55 


phane ſtories, to be both joy and ſorrow. In Ezr4, we laugh and 


when the Iewes ſaw the holy Temple re-cdified, They. yooge raly 


wept (ſaith the Ptopher) but diverſly, ſome for joy (.u cautes, 


to {ce it rebuilt againe, others for ſorrowto re 
gory 


glory ank—— of ity asit was Pond not compa. 
f ble ro the former: {0 wept oſeph for JXopon his 
brethrens necks-240 aw arc ill oc« 
caſion teares, as well. as pitty MN; yeU 
ſome will weepe anno C ; 

Mekier they Mens immotamanet,las 
commendable y- \Icanſaynomoreto:the 
who ug*”-thanto qheirfolly who lagiat all; 
they who Tales: 


EQUINE, 


- Apr un inanes. 
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vor CARO) 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE, 
Earle of Traqnair, Lord Linton and 


Caberiton , his MA1EST1Es Treaſurer 


Depute of Scotland,apnd one of his Majeſttes 
moſt Honorable Privie=Connce!/ 
there. 


Ri hth e T5 7 . W 
Sg — © = of Hiſtories and daily experience 
Ng he of WI teach ws, that as Piety and luſtice are 
WE) Bll the pillars of 4 State, and the Countrey 
Franz happy (as none more than ours) whoſe 
+ Eo MD5 ing is endued with them, ſeeing people 
commonly follow their example ; ſo moſt fortunate is the 
Land, where a moſt wiſe King [1 "rs 156 officers of 
Steve, as whoſe piety, juſtice, charity, and other vertucs, 
may be a comfort, rule, aud example tothe people, over 
whom God and their K ing hath placed them : That this 
reflefeth upon you my Lord, none of our N ation is ſo de- 
Pitme of under anding as to queſtion ; upon which aſſ#- 


("7 3) Trance 


w 
&* 


rance 1 have adventured this dedication to your Lordfpip 
that where theſe eminent wertues doe ſo cleerely ſhine” 
there can be no clouded myſlineſſe caſt betwixt a candide 
and auſpicious acceptance,and this ſmall ten der of my du. 
ty to honourable wertne, and entire affettion #8 your Ho- 
nour : which in your younger yeeres at Paris (where 1 be- 
gan this work) 1 did vow unto your then blooming merits; 
and now performe, that it may remaine to after "Ages, as 
an everduring token of the love, favour, duty, honour, 
and reſpett,that was alwayes carried to the moſt illuſtrious 
name of Stewart in general, and to Tow my Lord in par- 
ticular, as « Nyble branch of the Honorable Stock of 
Lennox, By 


Lib.4: 


REFINE 


FOVRTH BOOKE, 
Of Curioſities,” where the” greateſt 


Subtilitics of all "al are ſome way un- 


| folded, and dilapprooved; and ſome naturall 


Curiolities ,as of the Heavens, 
Aire, Seas, Barth, A7 


— —_— Me ..— 


Section I » 


The diference betwixt factions and (editions : archellion of 
the common people of Rome againſt the Senate and Patri- 


cians, Emulation 4 principal producer of great exploites; 
the harme that followeth amr go. , andithat Charch< 


- poraraa tiara 


-\- ons aretheir overthrow ; Theſe ewo I 
# hold not to bee one; for ſcdition is by 
violence, taQion, under colour of 


_ 
tuſice; That both theſe are from by es) 


gu o——_— 


177 


ofa Difference bez 
Commonwealth, fot faQions and ſediti- Sharper 


178 Of Curioſeties, Lib. 4; 
and ambitious braines.anddiſcaſed ſpirits, who envy 
other mens preferment or-wealth above their owne, it 

Vproare of the is manifeſt ; as thorowallthe Romance hiſtory, fo par- 

Commons a: ticularly in that fedition ofthe Commons who openly 

Rome again" roſe up againſt the Senat and Parricians,flying in armes 

appeaſed by tO the Aventine Mount, where neverthelcfle by that 

Menezixsx Elegant Oration of Mencnuus 1 grippe (fer downe by 

49M Liviusatlength) they were ed, -. | 

| My purpoſe here is not to hinder thathoneſt emu. 

lation, and allowable curiousambition of well doing 

cither in private or publike men ; forboth the Greeke 

 ... ., and Roman ſtorics doe ſufficiently informe us, that 

—_— there were never greater incitementsto an emulous at. 

welldoing is. tagoniſt, then their oppoſites glorious exploits in war, 

allowable. and vertuous proceedings in peace ; nor ſharper ſpurres 

to waken and rouſe up their lafineſle (ifany was) then 

the deftre to parallel! them ; examples are very obvious 

in this kinde, My intent here is to deſire a moderation 

in men of all conditions, eſpecially the learned ; for the 

Curiof harme, prejudice andevillthat idleand ſturring Curie 

the Mother of Ofities (which have beene cauſed by Antegenifts cmula. 

milehich, tjons,anddiſputes)have procured in privareand publi 

men-or States, in, warre and peace, 15 un and 

dayly perceaved and regrated : And who ſo would 

Our Schovles thinke that our Clergy and Gowne men who preſcribe 

andLearne® | rules of wiſedome unto others, are to beeexempred 

<mpx from ic, from this fault,are farre deceaved ; for both of old and 

_ Inte dayesthey have led the ſound doRtines of 

their profeflions, with their idle, unneceſfary,and roo 

curious ions; who ſo will with meskimme over 
but a handfull of them, ſhall foone confeſle this —_ 

| on 


Ge 
=. : 


Lib: 4; Of Curioſities: 
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Section 2, 


How Curioſities have wonderfully difturbed the peace of the 
inent C 


Charch ; A Recital of ſome impert orioſitieri in Reli- 
gion ; with ſore alſo of Subtilis Scotus, and Thomas A- 
quinas, &c. 


Aﬀtccms firſt then, ir 
which is qo of Truth, fince the purity 


ryred withcurious queſtions ; 25 hoſe of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, Concomiance, Larreia, Dulia, H 


,CON- 


and Demi-God ; pts thoſe queſtions of our late Di- 
vines, whether Cur s r $ death alone was fati(- 
faQory for our ſalvation, or His life and death toge. 
ther « And thoſe queſtions alſo of providence, of pre- 
deſtination, of preſtienee, he yp /o——— 6 eng 
ſive inſin,if G 0D can li ng 
or makea thing done,” to beeundone, gc 


moovedour {o inquiſitive Curiofiſts, as Subrilis Scotme, 
and D. Thom, who have (as it were) ſo overclouded 


all with their pregnancies of wit, to be ſo curiouſly ſol- 
O 2 licitous, 


beed what ſolid 
h NE E_ Whar 
ofthe Pri. © * 


mitive Dorine left by the holy Evangelifts, Apoſtles, ons br. tg 
and their Snccefſors hath beene adulterated, and mar- uno the "3 
ruher hath di» 
rided us all, 


jimplicitefairb,con. 
Peres Hiotneſe Sewn, 


bath th mot 


EF toknow, if and Generation, there were 


180 Of Curioſities, Lib.'4! 

- A >, licitous,as to enquire,whether or not befides Creation 
a) of other produQion of 
there be in na» things in nature different and diſtin fromrthoſe two ? 
rare ay oraer WW ſurely is not ; for by that meancs accidents ſhould 
fides -reatioa befound to be concreared & congenerated, not inheſive, 
and G:nera= and having their bcing inthe ſubj.R according to the 
_m_— Logicians. rule, acc/dentiveft inefſe, Whereupon fol. 
Whether :cci. 10wed that no lefle idle then curious queſtion, whether 
dents be creae Gop ay nc accidents after theſubſtrating of 
or conerext, their ſubje from them, in which they were, and with 
A may Which they were concreated ; as who can imagine a 
dents withoue Whitencfleto exiſt without a wall, paper; cloud, cloath 
their ſubſtan«-- Or ſome ſuchſubjeR to be in, wherwith firſt it was con- 
<es to ſublilt created, as Ruvim in his Commentary upon the ſecond 
' Phyſ, andſecond de animatondly giveth forth * ſeeing 
bop dn- on * it 1s certaine, that the ations of G op $s will arcever 
tend unto, and DOUNnded to, and terminated with an objeR,cither poſſt- 
terminate with ble or aQuall ; and the reaſon of this is, becauſe all po- 
2in>je8.  tency and poſlibility to bee, tendeth to and terming- 
teth in an objeR, from which ic may aſſume the owne 

ſpecics & kind;So thatthe afts of the divine IntelleR or 

underſtanding tending to an-objeRextant, or in aptibi- 

lity tocxiſt, do tend to it,as it is in the Divine intelleR z 

me 4 conſequently ſuch, as aually or poſſibly ex- 

Such queſtions as theſe being more fit to cruciate 


and perplexe the mindes, yeaeven of the moſt learned, 
aw inſtru them orany ofche weaker 


SeRion 


then, otherwiſe to i 
—— 


«& 
- 
. 


CA continuation of ſome other Theological and Kgh; 
ſicallſubrilities and (#riaſities. | 


Vch as this, is that of the mulciplicley of formesin If there bs 
one ſelte ſame ſubjeR, and this ; it the formes of m—d_APY 
matters be extraQted out of the p of the mar- ei mem 
ters, which certainly i the firlt, not: wherein I; 
with Swares, in his diſputation upon.the firſt 0 the 1 Sm bead 
Metaphyſics ; and whether Angells be ſpecies or indis tr:&ed our of 
vidualls howbeit; in my minde, what ever Divas Tho. the porenialis 
mas ſpeaketh in favour of ſpecies, they aremorepro» © © mar; 
perly to be held as individualls ; yea, and with our Mo- It Angels be 
derne Divines reverence, whether Proteſtantsor Ieſu. Lrvrrink indi: 
ites ; what can bee the formall objeR of our faith ann ; 

ſubje& of it being once PR knowne; how 

incffeQto my opinion, the formall obje& of it / with 

Diva Thomss) mult beethe Fre. verity maniteſted 

unto us in holy Scripture by our Lord and Maſter, the 
holy Prophet, Cy ec Car Apoſtles,the nes 
of Go, tog «pq nqupyes-rhamary hw 

which apkorky is bur as a teſtim and condary 
and with both and all others perm permiſſion, who p 

dive ſo deepel laga Orcum and 14 es mas "rn 
ing, as, _ or not Creation one with the 


thing Created, ſaoner a then adviſedly propaed: 
O 3 : 


Of \ Curiefitieh, Lib. 4 


ded: for ſo it is,that Creation being anaQion of the di. 


vine will, fat & fadivm er, Gen,'1- 34. Moreover 
Canara to and His Divine eflence being al 
ohe, there is no queſtion, but that Creationis priorto 
the thing created: the like, or part whereot neither the 
kewiſh Thalmud , nor the Mahometan. Alcoran ſcarce 
ever did pr totheit Readers, But TI leave the 
ſublimity of Theologicall and | queſtions. 
which hath puzled marvellouſly evcathe belt refined 
and acute Spirits, . 
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of Corieſities in Logicki; the relation berwixt the Creator 
and the creature : 10 what Heaven the Prophet Enoch 
and Elias were wrapt ; what place s ſaidto be Abra- 


hams boſome. 


Curiolity in V Hat hath the Logician d his art of 
Logick to | V reaſoning by troubling. himſelfe and others, 
—_ with whatkind of relation is betwixe the creature and 

derweene the the Creator £ Whether, with Atiſtorle, predicamen- 
eexcure an tall:or not '? mutual), or that it holdeth onely of the 
on” creature, norotthe Creatoralſo 4 howſoever,predica- 
mentall with Ariſtotle it cannot be ; for-rhat Creation - 
argueth no in Go », (as it doth in the thing 
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Created, which is tranſcharged from a not being toa 
being which is certaine,)becauſe G 0 » and ſupernall 
| intell;igences - 


— 
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Lig: Of Curio 
intelligencies (as meere formes free of all matter) doe 
worke by their intelleRt foes So that Creation 
proceeding from G © » as an aR of His will and ins 
telle&, muſt have beene fromall with Him, 
nothing being in Him which was net with Him likes 
wile, 

To the former adde this curiolity likewiſe: what 
Heaven it was which the Prophers Enoch and Elias What Herve 
were wrapt into 7 for our curious Ourevegraphers by the Prophee 
their doings (1 warrant you) ſhall exclude them out of amr 
= — ww mArxd _ CO nT ws 
the firſt Heaven) theycould not be wrapt,ſceing i 
were taken fron! the Barth for reft and oy 


1" 


tg al them e 
forte: be 


What it is, isbyaall 

tis, maketh the Mortyy | 

too, 16, Clafits 3. It is thought robe nothing elstheng y, 
O 4 place 
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of Guifal ties: Lib.47 


et HE reſt; "Where the ſoules of the Fathers departed 
oreour S' 4 y 10 if x s comming tothe! rinared 
wereattending, and io joy expeQiingir,, denomi 
_ Abraham the Father of the fait hfull, without ex. 
the reſt ofthe Fathers ; which place, whatever 
they ay, I take to have beene in Heaven, in which (we 
know)there are many ſtations, how ever 'they perplexe 
themſelves*in marſhalling our lodgings there, And, 
againſt them all, of this opinionis S. Auguſtine, Come 
 menting on'the' '$5. Pſalme. 
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The Curioſity of the Millenary ; with many other Corio: 
"fir, rruulous rhep neceſſary,” \ 


et curiolity of the Millenarij,called by the Greekts 
xatzsel is worth your notice ; who give forth, that 
afrer the general refurreRion, ' the Ln ſhall enjoy'a 

iohthe hoy 


% SS # *4 
-— — m_e- Df + - S 


thouſand yeares pleaſures in Toute and 
earth, before the wicked be reſuſcitated, whi 

earth did want whileſt the wicked Aouriſhed ; and that 
accordingto Irenews his opitiion. lb. haretices, 
But they have: cveh as mach likelyhvod'and warranc 
#beals,herts fOr this out of holy Scripture; as others Have for that 
plants,will bee Other tenent, that after t reſurreRion of mati, rhere 
renbresd vitle! ſhall "bee likewiſe a renovation of _ o hearbes, 

wourcGion, | PINS, 6 Vf ng 
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Lib. 4 .» Of (urioſties; 
| But to proceed in their ſubjeQs, what curiofity hath 
driven our Inquifitors to aske, if death ſhall bereave 


our moſt learned of all. ſence and infightin Sciences, ;+ ;ere be 4s: 


that in Heaven they ſhall be in no better degree of hap. gre 


g 
pinefſe then the rude en orant; wherasinthe firſt ro the > 5<3%ca. 


Corinthians and the *fifteenth Chapter it is ſaid, «lis ef 
loria luna, alia ſols z bettcr it were toknow how to 
ome there, then ihquiſatively ro ſearch what higher 
places there are there: but no queſtion if the arguments 
drawen from contraries,doe hold,then fureinhell there 
bee diverſicie of paynes,: ſo in Heaven alfothere bee 
diſparity of joyes : for in the houle of the: Lordaare 
many manſions, 
Yea, but ſaith my curiofiſt, what ſhall we 
ſpeake in Heaven? an idle queſtion: 5. whar other Jan- 
ce ſhould we have but Hallelvjwhs,hymnes, and prai- 
es to Him who fitteth upon the Throne © This with 
many other ſcruples,and errors in inverting, perverting 
augmenting,derogating, tranſverting, throwing,wreſt. 
ive G o » $ Word, Will, Truth, and Decree, 1 
paſſe, and apply my ſclfe to the Phyfolegif enquiring,if 


there wasa world beforethis began ; if there ſhall be curiofty is © 
another after this. If there bee. more then this which Nigdcts to 
preſently we inhabicezifthere be moreceleſtiall ſphearts ,1,re __ 


then one , what time of. the yeare this world beg 


an, worlds then 


and when it ſhall have an end. All-which, in my =p Je 
Title of the world I: handle, excepting onely- the gc before. © 
mulriplicity of heavenly orbes which I doeadmit, res this. 


ng aye their Eccentrick and Epilicks ; asalſo ] 
diflallow the Eccentricksot the carth, as being all curi: 
ofttics of. ſmallmomenr, and remit the Readertothe 

| {ound 


Of Curioſities. Lib: Þ 
ſound and true rings xy" the courſe, nature, and in. 
w 


fluence ofthe planets ; which our curious Phyſitians, or 
Pleudo-Aſtrologers imaginatively do bande, own 


666668049 006000886 


That the Planets and other Celeftiall bodies have not that 

power over the natures of men and Women that Attrolge 
 gers aſcribe unto them : That the Starres are imnume. 
rable , Of the number and greatneſſe of ſome in Via lattea , 
Where the center of the earth is , its Circumference, Of 
Erva,Hecla, Saint Patricks hole, and the like, 


m_——_—_ can [ bee induced to believe the inforci 
power they aſcribe tetheſe over men a 
womens natures at the houre of their birth ; they may 
well(I confeſle) incline and helpe our propenſaes, force 
themthey cannot : for with Homer latinized; 

Tales ſunt hominum mores, quali pater ipſe 

Topiter anriferas Inſtr evit lampade terras. 

Or rather wh Hippocrates the Lord of their ArtTthink, 
againſt theſe ſublime curiofities, that the heavens worke 
not upon the ſublunary bodies of children, but by the 
mediation ofthe Air, which being alwayes in motion, 
and fcldome alike ar all times, cannot alwayes produce 
ſuch and ſuch like infallible diſpoſitions proper to any 
one alone more then to others, in, and of that ſame 
time and place :the contrary whereof we ſee. _ 

ine 


pk Df white 
Mille hominum ſpecies, rerum diſcolor aſi, 


Yelle : Eff, nec V018 VIVIERY We, 

But _— out, it muſt not be ſo much attri- 
buted to the dominarionof any Starre at the Nativity 
of him or her, that way diſpoſed, more then ro others 
who ſucke in that ſame Air, but ratherto thediverfiry 
of mens inclinations of whom they are propagated ; or The-indias: 
to their ſtudies, educarions, and affeQions, &5. Rn 

Thus the extremity of Philoſophy is accounted fol- children naw 
ly, as the beſtrules in Phyficke are ; not but in caſe of _ 
extreme neceſſity,toule Phyficke at all. 

Bur yet, what extremity of folly is it in our Aſtrono- 
mers to give upthercckoning, yea even of theimmove. 
able Stars, when G © Þ their Maker (bleſſed forever) 
holdeth them (in reſpeRt of men) as innumerable, as 
when He aſſured 1405 the Patriarch of the numerouf. 
nefle of his , Hecomparethrheir innumerable. 
neſte to the Stars of the heaven ; ; when(bowloever theſe - 
of via laFea alone arc fo miſcounted,that there are miri-- 
ads befides, millions of miſreckonings givenupby the 
Arabsthemſelves) Renews Herpinws in tus Apology for 
Bod'n againſt Augerize. Ferrerims his booke de diebue de- 
creronorys intenderh to give their ation, if not in- 
fallibly, learnedly and A ly ; OO CU- The: number 
riouſly, inthar place fol.” 22+ he Fs © chem inforty 

he __ and placerh twelve in the Zodiack 

cene Meridionalls beyond the Ecliptick ; twenty l&es. - 
one ionalls, and lo forth , befides ſomany ob- 
{cure ones, of which ſome of hebigert te he 2m; 

r then the ca 


to be 107 times bi 
the firſt and faxth bigneſle , eighreene rimes 
wit 
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ANI: NS 
obſeryifig the diameter of the latyeſt, foure times big. 
ger then that of theearth. Whereas the diameter of 


the lefler ſort is in compariſonte that of theearth, ag 


fifteene, - to eight, \in reſpeR of twenty one: all which 
hee prooverh againſt Ferrerims to obſerve a conſtant, 
equall, and not different courſe ; of which Starres ne. 
vertheleſſe, their number, courſe, bigneſle, force, gc, 
not onely- Prolowews (the Primat and Patron of thar 
Science) (although Platinus, Proclus, and Prophyre 


have not adhered ta his demonſtrations) in his worke, 


at leaſt in his Preface 75 walnuarmis errdtues ſpeaketh 
rather as of things ſooner remarked by the Ancients, 
then rightly underſtood by him or them either , Bur 
likewiſe his Commentator Theow Alexandrinus on the 
like ſubjeRs giveth forth, that in theſe and the like mar- 
ters, he defireth not his words to be taken for undoubt= 
ed authorities: W hat have our 'Topographers wonneb 
inquiring, what can-bein the centre ot this Terreſti 
Globe, which he giveth up to beneere ſeventhouſand 
myles in diametrall thickneſſe £ whether kell.be there 
or not fs and whether or not ——_— Heclain 
1nd, Saint Patriks hole in Ireland, or that formidably 
burning Mountayne by the American Mexico (wherein 
at times as elſewhere alſo (if our -Hiſtorians miſtake 
not) there are plaints and mourning voices to bee 
heard through) by the vents. and Chimneyes of hell,as 
they give our, 

Or whatadvantage have our Vranographers, or our 
familiar deſcribers of the heavens, made (nor to bee 
behind with our Geographers, who have given up the 


' Compalle ofthe earth 2 how ſoonea man may cncome 


paſſe 


A 


Lib! 4: Of Curinſities, 

paſſeir, F. in the _—R—— rar yry nature 
may beſcene * what have they adva (Tay) b 
oivh up the vaſtneſle of the firmament ſo ann bo vc 
ably large as they doe? for by their calculation,though 
a man ride fourty myles a day, yet thall he not ſee ſo 
much ground in many thoulands of yeares as the 


firmament goeth about the carth in twenty foure ;, :4%« 
houres : So learned Claviw calculateth in his Com- differently 


mentary upon Sacroboſcus, | 

But withall co know whether -or not the Moone be 
iohabited, or hath mountaines, vallies, and-cham- 
pion ground within her body, and ſo forth ; and whe. 
ther the reſt of the planers as ſhe, be likewiſe inhabi- 
ted, conſidering (ſay theſecurious fellowes) that theſe 
valt bodies cannot be framed for light onely, if not for 
thisuſe alſo: bur being wearyed with theſe and alike 
"pore curious -thea profitable queſtions, 1 leave 

Ms 


Se, 


given up, 


Of Curioſities. Lib. £ 
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Seaion 7, 


To ſearch ont the mo of Niture allowable , if men be not 

£08 curious in t Enudoxus wiſh , Plinius killed on the 
CHMonntaine of Yeſovies * Ari h drowned in Env. 
pus ; Too much carioſity ts a plague ſent downe from 
Heaven on men ; The Poet Simonides acknowledged his 
ignorance of G © ».; How the. Heatheniſh goas were 
pourtrayed, 


The enquiry 'F F any curioſity may beallowed, I thinke the inqui 
tr drnragacth, the ys and abſtruſe ſecrets of nature woha.>W 
veniene food able and ple for a curious ſpirit -; provided 
———acm that their curi ny carry them noturtherthen toa re- 
my verent andreſpectull admiration of the power of God, 
working in Nature by them. 

But if once ſuch curious and inquiſitive braines doe 
tranſgreſſetheſe limits,and after the meditation of theſe 
things, doe begin to drawe out ofthe ſecrets of Nature 
that which is unprofitable, being knowne, and ſo doe 
become tranſgreſſors of the old aw, Non altum ſapere, 

—_ necre AOt to betoo inquiſitive then I ſay their curioſities be. 
the Sunne al- COME vV7t1028:{uch as this,wasthe curioſity of Exdoxas, 


, -— , Whadeſired atthe hands of the gods to be ſo neere the 


7 thehazardof SUNas todilcernethe matter of it, (which was in que- 

| -hislife, aschat ſtion amongſt his fellow Philoſophers for the time) 
peemignt although ir ſhould beeto the hazard ofhis lite ; _ 
i 4 | curiolity 


j 


Lib. 4. Of (nrinfities, 

curiofiry as this: coſt Pliniwe his life, while too curiouſ. 
ly he to the top of the Mount Yeſwvies, 
by Naples (which I did with the hazard of mine alſo) 
from thence tolook down to the body of the hollow- 
ed hill to ſee if be might diſcerne the cauſe and matter 
of that fyre, which burſting up in flames now and then, 
had made it hollow within,for then being choakt with 
a flaſh of aſuddayne flame, hee dyed ;. So the river 
Earipze did require AriFotle his curioſity with the 
like puniſhment, alchough not drowning or over. 
whelming him with waves, yet cauſing in him ſuch 
melancholy tor not comprehending its nature, as pro- 
cured his death ! 

We have warrant from-holy Scripture, that too 
much curioſity to knowethings, is ſent downe upon 
men asa plague, in ſo farre, that Herod eſteemed Saint 
Paul diſtractedthrough his too much learning;and they 
are ſcarce —_— wh _— _— = = 
pacity, to compre k tohr, ; ho 
G ny s workes, which ave fo eh the Heber Bs 
by how much the lefſe we underſtand them, 


And it is obſervable that our beliete is ſetled upon Becauſe curio- 


——_——  _—_» 


things incredible to humane reaſon ; ro which a hum- fty to know, 


ble ſubmiſſion of ſpirit attayneth ſooner, then a curious 
uiry. 


is a plague, 
therefore our 
faith is (ertled 


Thus Saint Aveuſtineeſteemed, G 0 Þ better to be v2 rhings 


adored, bene ſentiende,quim multum loquendo, In ſuch human 


ſort, that Simonides the Poet, who was defired to de- 
ſcribe God, required firſt one day tothinkeupon the 
ſubje ; and then another, laſtly a third ; and inthe end 
confeſſed ingeniouſly, that the more he (ſtudied it, my 

urthes 


dible to - 


reaſog. 
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192 Of (urigſities. Lib. 4; 
further he was from comprehending it, and the more 
he ſearched intothat Theame, the leſle he underſtood 
it , which gave us wellto underſtand how wiſely the 
Azyptian Prieſts, Indian Brachmians,the Perſian Magi, 
the French Druides,” and all the old Philoſophers and 
wiſe men did, whocauſed to mould and pourtrayre 

The Gods of their gods with their fingers upon their lippes, toteach 
, the Ancients. men (their Adorers) not to bee too Curious inquirers 
edwith their after their Nature, or raſhly blabbe forth what ever 
fingers upon. they imagine of them, leaſt that being diſcovered, they 
en uber. © ſhould have beene tound in theendto have beene bur 

: men, cither worthy in their time for warre or peace, 
and after their death, deified. 

Micat inter omnes 

Inlium fidus, velat inter ignes 
Luna nineres, | 
Whereas the Nature of our great God-head'is [o pro- 

tound a gultfe, and hid mylieys thatas the Sun beames 
dazeleth our mortall eyes, being too ſtedfaſtly fixed 
upon them ; even ſo doth over-curious inquiry after 
Ged, and ſuch other abſtruſe myſteries, obtuſcate the 
dim eyes of our underſtandings : And as the Sun can- 
not bee ſcene but by his owne light ; Sonomorecan 
God be knowne but by himlelte. 
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Section, 


SeQion 8. * 


To Ertat curioſuties condemned ; and a moderation 19 bee 
uſed in them preſcribed, | 


TR then, as in Divine and heavenly myſteries wee As in Divine 
ſhould not be too cutious,” bur ſhould rather con- vw 5 pk oe 


tent us with whar is revealed , So ſhould we not in Our co curious: 


worldly affaires buſic our ſelves too curiouſly and per» 464 ks 


pexegly: For as Gods ſecrets are. not diſcloled tothe 1 he. 
igheſt and moſt eminent amongſt men, but-to. the ade. © 
meaner and ignorant ſort ; evenſo fortune and chance 
of this world falleth and followerh. not alwayes the 
wifeſt and moſt curious, but on ſuch as for the moſt 
yore doe-not purſue them, and thele we doe tearme, 
oole happy or more happy then wile. 
Dum vitant ftalti vitia, in contr aria currunt 

When I blame the extremity of curioſity as a ma- As we ſhould | 
ſter. vice, | it-is not for that we ſhould with the Stoicks, 39.5 9 
lull our ſelves aflcepe, and caſt off cven allowable cate g,ould we noe' 
concerning the events of our affaices in this life z as to ><": Mecurions 
remitt and pur over all to deſtioy , which is noleſle.,;;, Shinn 
blame-worthy,, then with the Epicureans, to catc and all to deitiny, 
drinke, as if the morrow we were to dic: For as rhe 
golden mediocrity, and commendable vertue confiſt- 
cth betwixt extreames even {o. (1 ſay) avoyding both 


evills, this meant good may PNG, to be curious 


after 


= 


T7 Of Cunafits, — Lib 
after all ſuchthingsas concerne our vocation and trade 


of life : And for this indeed wee liave warrant; but ſo, 


that we referre the event of alto provi- 
dence, who beſt knowethour wants,and can belt helpe 
them, 

 Sectiong.: 
How G © » diſappointeth the ons of the mo?? 


Curious ; that the moſt ſwbtill ſpirit; runne into 
greater errors then the meaner doe. EY 


| Wonder, fince neither the ſubtilries of this preſent 
curious crafts- Kage nor the wiſdom of our predeceſlors,neither Pro- 
wer erher che PRES Of old, nor preaching of new,nonot theirmoſt 
wiſeſt orthe CUriOus inquiries could rippe upthe cauſes andnotions 
rm _-*ry ofthings, w#*:ic hath EY ro worke 
us heads are ÞOth above and below the concavity of the Moone, 
pot they to if a manner todazell mens cyes, and ro make their pro« 
whom 50% foundeſt wits ſtoope under the wonders of His workes; 
lexrets. Why then ſhould our curious Spirits rack rheirbraines 
wad. about the reſolurion of ſuch queſtions, which, as they 
are difficultto be ſolved, fo are _ dangerous (Imay 
{ay) and impious to be propounded. 

And it is great preſumption for mortall mentore- 
duceunderthe precin@ of humane ſciences thoſethings 
the knowledge of which G o » out of His infinite 

wiledome 


As the moſt 


Lib. Of (ruriafaties; Ig95 
wiſedome hath thought fit not to impart to mortalls. 

For as God is above nature, ſo worketh He.after God xs hee is 
His owne will,either' {nperaaurally, or elſe by ſome bore Natureg 


ſoworketh he 
ſecret power of Nature unknowne to us z To which ,.,. xauce 


pouat, the moſt ſubtile-of all the Ancient Philoſo- ſome times, 


ſometimes were driven, 
And yet theſe great ſpirits who could not content 


themfelvesbut wh che ſpeculationot ſuch Gage fell 
not under the. reach.and capacity of the w and 
meaner ſort ; did ſometimes in the meaner ſubjects 
ſtumblemoſ miſerably. 
So while they rangcabovethe heavens, roaving and 
tormenting themſclves with their. Maxeer, 
force, motions, cferens of teeny me 
eurning the circumference Ni 
the Seas, ſaluting the Antipodes,  @ 
Cr nan ae re he ball, dm rl thn 
witht ves (as es did) ight 7.22 
removethe Globe ofthe ined di) the hey might oy yt 
andturneitabout,i MORO Spe andwherciagzo 
fixe their machins ; they inthe end (1 )doe fumble: 
andfallin groſſed ities ; like c meawho per- 
pn oe failed the A aj oy beret nges 
rw ers, 
Pays Yr 0 laſt bedrowoed ina licde Brooke 
. Medinm tennere-Bra/1, 
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Of Cariſte Lib. 4; 


Section IO, 


| $6600262620508 


An inducement to the ftudie and fork of the ſecrets. of 
Natnre ; Of the Needle inthe Sea compaſſe , Of the in. 
wndations of the River of Nils ; And from whence it 


hath its ſourſe and beginning'; of the ſeverall diſpoſiti- 
ons of men , Why comtinnuall burning hills aud Moun- 


raines doe not diminiſh; &c, 
BY: on what more fertilt and ſpacious a field can 
cofious Spirits extend, and expariate the wings of 
their fancies, then' the diſcovery and ſearching out of 
the ſecrets of Nature, as inthoſethings which are ob. 
-viousto our ourward ſenſes, leavingrhoſe contempla- 
tive myſteries afore ſpoken of, tor ovinaiſions Au. 
- thor of then, for when mans curioſity hath reached or 
rather dived into' the depth of the ſecrets ofrhe hea- 
venly bodies andtheir changes; then the Creator, to 
echecke (as it were)-rheir curioſities and wry 17 6K 


 alrererh that orderly courſethat they preſumed ro have 


Den: Arropa- gathered thereby» z which made Diowy us Areopagita, 
gita's obſerya- ceing the Sunne Ecclipſcd at full Moone, when our 


f the 
dla LOn Dp and SAav1ou x ſuffered, contrary to. 


Eccliple at 
our Savious their Aſtronomicall poſition, to cry out, thatcither the 


bufferivg. God of Nature ſuffered at thatrime, or the courſe of 


Nature was inverted, or the Machine ofthe univerſe 
Was 


Lib:4” 211" = Of (tbieftties: to7 
was to diſſolve ; with other the like examples knowne 
to all char tire 'yerſed in the Soripture, Now to ſpeake 


# little more of the incertainty of theſe curioftties ; 


Merc&or, and other more moderne Geographers hol Opinions of 
that the needle in the fe, doth vary |, che needle in 
lefſe from the Pole, as the of obſervationis more "Pac, 
ot lefle diſtant from the 4zorick Meridian,from whence | 
it hath its longirude ; Whereas the mote ancienttooke 
its1 to be from the Canaries Meridian, Some 
againe, as Heroderar, will the River of Nilus, to rake 
ts ſource and beginning from the forked trop of the 
Mountaine Siem in OI rom whence (ſaith he) 
doe ſurge twoadmirable , onetowards the 
South and £#thjopis ; the other toward the North and 
Of 3 I call theſe currents admirable, becauſe the 

lepooles andbublings intheſe waters are {ogrear, 


p, 2 
wW 
Violent and abſorping;"that thougha Boatewere there 
with/moſt ſtrong Cables, / yet they would ſuck ic 
nor T"Others-will eng io tendtons Of it her 


and Increment, roiſſue from the hills of the Moone ity Mie and i: 


Arabia, 4 montibus luna Arabia. Auitralis : where- 
upon ſuch abundance O_ ——— liqui. 
wne; that it procureth theſe wonderfullihundarions : 
Plitins againe(if Sabell: miſtake not bb... 3. Encid 2.1.) 
maketh its fource and debvarditgtoflow from 4frick 
crofling Þ as the :Danube:doth, Ewoper; Or elſe 
from 1 the leffer; /inftancing for poflibility 
thar the melted ſnow diſcending from thence cauſeth 
the overflowings in. Zgype; from whence (lay they} 
ſcrpenting and gliding "3 vaſt trac of ground '- 
£ . ws 4 | 3 t 


98 * * Of \ Cnrioſtties, Lib-4Y 
the bowels of the earth, thatſtrivieg (as ie were) 40 be, 
refreſhed granny oms. (54397 ng i aa arts : 
Ceſarienſs, where it runneth tac tpace ortweaty dayes 
5 can under ground z from whence it iſſyechy. 
againe and plentitully ſtretcheth it {elfe through E1hig- 
pta, with many meandresand turnings, and ſeparatethi 
egypt from the reſt of Africk; where finally through 
moſt rockie, Precipitious and Declivous Mountaines 
with moſt hideous rumbling,and terrible noyle,it caſt- 
cth it ſclfe down wherethe Catadzpedwell ; and run- 

ning through Agypt, diſburdeneth ir ſelfe, intothe 

7 Menadifpos Mediterranean Sea. Others againe ( not without 

(£1004, great contradiction) doe variouſly picture outthe ſeve- 
| rall diſpofitions of men according -to- their ſcyerall 

Countryes, whereof read Bodinas in his fixth Chapter 

lib, 5. ot his Republick: where he ſaith,thatthoſe wha 

arc borne towards the South arc more humane, inge. 
niousand affable then thoſe towards the North : with 
leverall ocher diſtiaQtions which hee ſertetrbh downe in 
that Chapter: Some too, givethe teaſon why fo many: 
great hills in ſeycrall places of the carth docincefiantly 
burne, without great diminution of the earthor their 


atnoſle; to be becauſetlic- Seawinding it ſelfe in! 
Vurning hills | an CE Rs ri 


gr waterthe 
2nd noun?  Sulphureous yaine which ſubminiſtrarcs fewellcochein 
"a flame ; as the endleſnefle of the combuſtible marter is 
the cauſe of the notdiminiſhing of: the carthi;withmas 
ny of the like," as miy:bee- read; in Ryerall authors} 
Wherefore thus much forthe conemplative-and;con- 
icturall curiofity 5 Now tothe Praftuck welt [+ 


01.970" Vection; 
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Section It, 


Of Chriſtopher Colambus his Prafticall Curioſity in his 
w mage Saves World or America, it 


Ow laſtly, to conclude this treatiſewith Pradi. 
call curiolity, inſtead of many, I will onely touch 
that ſo fortunate and ſo much tamed one of Columbus 
inthe diſcovery of Americe, He was an Italian; borne 
wo __ whoſe moſt pregnant, curious and ſearching 
et, farreexcelledall thatever were before him,in the 
ler : This worthy Colambwue (I ſay) i ag Columbus frlt 
Ss nay av, the Globe oft = ivr, _—_ celeſtiall —_— 
es, Aire, Waters, and all ſuperior bodies were 2 * 
I concluded with himſclfe ht theearthcould "© 
not bee triangular, as in a manner it then was when hee 
knew no other lands, but Zarope, Africk, Aſa, but cir. 
cular and round alſo ; as the io ofthe Elements , and 
{o conſequently that there behoovedto be ſome vaſte 
trac of land, yet unknowne, which ſhould extend it 
ſelfe from Sourh Weſt to North Welt , Which con- 
ception of his he thus fortified. 
Thar ſeeing of three hundred and fixty Gegrees, Colamdus hag 
mor the world containerth in longitude, there _ 
one hundred eightyfilled np with land ; that 
rg (ocwries Creator would _ ade ſuffered _ 
4 


"* cenbwvoy- they ſought for, of which, with its lengr 


Of. Curioſetlar1 Lib/43 


all beginning the waters to overflow all thereſt, s 


| But not content.with this contewplation,one! 
never gave over till he put thetryall of it in\pta 
whereforeimthe yeereof God \F492.a | 
fore furthered by the King of Spaive, he ſetto ſea, dis 
| 4 reQting his courſe tothe Canary-Ilands (whereat 
His yoyaye, from Spare he firſt arrived) towards the Southweſt : 
but having ſpent many dayes upon theSea without 

fight of land, to thegredt toile; labour, andangui 

his men,who began to mutine amongſt themſelves 

and deſpaire of ever returning home, much leſſe of 

attaining their adventure z he was drivers to his wits 

end, whereupon pohrickly, (and as it were propheti= 

cally) he ſtrove with all probabiliticsto aſſure them 

| that within two or three dayes, at furtheſt; they 

Kis policy. ſhould diſcover land; whichthe more confidently he 
undertooke, becauſe (ſaith my Author) he had per- 
ceived the colour of the cloudsthen trending towards 
him, to bee more white and more purifted like land- 
clouds, from whence they behoved to come, then 
thoſe that meerely proceeded from-the ſeas, which 
conjeure of his proved true, for it pleaſed God;that 
the third day thereafter they diſcovered this land 
h, bredrh, 
age. nature, &c, there are whole: volumes 'exrant;;-and 
from this cquntrey it is, that the gold,'money and 

ware be tranſported, which hath cauſed our dearths 

all things in the dayes of our forefathers, being barte. 

red one for another as common merchandiſes. 

This mansſpirit(no queſtion) was warmed with a 

more celeſtiall firethan'ordinary z who firſt of all be 

OT 


The cauſe of 
dearth fince 


Lib. 4+ Of Carioſities, 

fore him, did both invent and execute fo glorious a 
deſigne, and profitablean parpally as the diſcovery 
ofa new world. Nevertheleſle, there hath not wan- 
ted ſome; who,to bereave him of this honour, doe 


mer times ; becauſe ſo it is, that the Agyprtian 
Prieſts of the City Saw reported unto him, that they 
had found in ancient Monuments, ſome mention of a 
eerrible great Iſland, called 4t/antids, which was op= 
poſit, or went off arid.on,with, the ſtraits of Gibaltar, 
of old called Hercules Pillars z but-that it was taken 
away by Dencalions deluge, as we reade of Sicily ro 
have beenerent from 1taly. 


Which admit were.true: yer: who, amongſt the Hi vindics 
{onnes of men, before Columbus; did ever adventure 


todiſcoverit? nay whoſo thinkethrit to be an Iſland, 
miſtaketh farre : for our moderne navigators have 
found it to be continent almoſt, and firme land ;:as 
joyning to the: Eaſt-Indies on:the one hand; and to 
thoſe Lands under thetwo Poles on the other: more. 
over, whereas Sicily is removed from 1taly but a very 
few miles (if ever they were conjoyned) as Ireland is 
from Britanse ; this America, or, as they would have 
it, Atlantida,is diſtant from the mouth ofthe ſtraights, 
where (they ſay) it was taken away, ſomethouſands 
of miles. 

I know too, how Peter Martyr, cap.1. and firſt de- 
eade, attributeth the firſt diſcovery of this to a Fpa- 
niard, to defraud Columbie of his due praiſe and ho- 


nour: and how ſome have gone about, to-take _ 
rom 


gather out of Plato's dialogue twixt Critias and Solon, Me wr rn 


that there was ſome knowledge of this world in for- red. 


/ 
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columbus de From himthe denomination of that Countrey, artri- 
nomination of hyting it to Yeſpucis, calling him Americas, becauſe 
Ce on yup. he Cnrered farcher inthe firme land chan Colwmbar 
packets who glad of his firſt diſcovery, made no long ſtay 

there : ſo that attheſccond ſetting out of a new Na. 
Here agzine vie, this / eſpucins went futther in, gr gtam vero las« 
vindicued, gems : aS if thehonour were not the firlt attempters : 
As ſo Sheepe beare wooll, and Oxen plongh, alchough 
not for Pars, po per no lay, that —_— 4 
being a learned man, gat this enterprize fro 
fon OI fins verſes in cebetnkl 210 "f r; 
| Venient anni ſeculaſers. 
Lnibus oceanus vincula reruns 
Laxe, & ingenspateat Tellus, 
Tiphiſque noves deteget orbes, 
Nec fit terris ultima Thule, gt. 

And why not? forthis ſame(if itſo was)argued 
the ſublimity of his ſpirit; for who, I pray you, be- 
fore him,ever mended orgathered the like from them 
co put that Theory and contemplation in praQtiſe * 
Then, ſure it's, thatnone of the ancients, Greeke of 
Romen whatſocver,can inthis becompared or balan- 
ced with him, 


- 


Sefion 
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SeR, 12, 


T he concluſion of this Treatiſe of curioſity ; containing 4 
ſingular curioſity of Livia, Tiberius Czfars wife. 


VT ere I fully cloſeup this Treatiſe,and where 
Br might bring before you many ; let me onely 
reſent you with one woman, whoſe ſingular 
curiofity was admirable, or (if you will) caſuall; ic 
is reported by Cuſpinian, an ancient and famous Au- 
thor, in the life of T3berius Ceſar ; that Ziviabein 
withchilde of Tiberias, fell into an inquiſitive ariſe 
ty,to know whether the child ſhe went withall ſhould 
prove male or female: wherupon,repairing to Scribo. 
»ius the Aſtrologer,ſhe was adviſed by him to take an 
Egge from under a fitting Hen, and to hold it ſo long 
berwixt her hands, till (through the heate of them) 
the egge ſhould burd and breake the ſhell ; which ac- 
cordingly ſhe did, and thereour came a Cock-chick- 
en: whereupon the Mathemartician divined, that ſhe 
ſhould be delivered of a man- childe ; who asthe bird 


203 


Livias cuiig»| 
hity, 


was creſted, ſhould beare a crowne, and command 


over-gthers: and ſo thereafterit happened. 
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PHILOSOPHY, 


And 
MANS FELICITY. 


Sefton I. 


The Sunne and Mione in the Heavens compared to the 
underſtanding and will in Man. Ariſtotles definition 
of happineſſe : The diſtinction 0 t underſlanding aud 
Will ; and wherein ancient . Phi Forres placed their 
bay felicitie. 


= there are 'two- Lamps in the heavens The under- 

gl which cnlighren this lower world, the CN 
ol Sunne, and the Moone: $0 there ArC is 29 the Sunne 

F&| two ocleipall faculties which rule infor Gomes | 

SZ] Man, the underſtanding and the will.” 

For as the Sunne inthe Firmament,is as Maſter of the 

reſt of the Stars, giving life tothe Earth bythe megi- 

ation 


| | 
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a ation of the Ayre ſo this underſtanding ruleth the 
Moche which FeRRofRitaculties of theminde ; andasthe' Moone 
ould have hath litele light of her ſeltc(as being but a diaphanous 
no light but - body or ſuſceptible of light) bur wharit borroweth 
reaſon, | From the Sunne, as the wife hath her luſtre from her 

4 husband ; ſo ſhould not the will obſtinately will any 
thine, but what the-cleerenefſe ofthe mderſtan 
foreſceth to bee conducible unto us ; and what hat 
paſſed and bin ſifted throughthe judgement ;though 
otherwiſe we ſee it ofttimes come to paſſe. ] he Phi- 
loſophershavea much diſputedqueſtion, in whatour 
happineſſe confiſteth, Whether in theaRions of our 
underſtanding, orin thoſe of our will (which indeed 
are nothing cle bur that which weterme contempla- 

| tion and ation) diſtintly in any one of them, or in 
» both conjunly. 
Whar happines For ſecing Ariſtotle defintth happineſſe to bee an 
= — opcration of the ſoule according to moſt perfet 
I  vertue, andthat elſewhere he calleth ir, the beſt and - 
leaſanteſt thing thatis.z it cannot be then bur one ; 
cauſe, whatis ſpoken ſuperlatively, is peculiar but 
to one onely : ſo it would ſeeme, that this felicity or 
happineſſe conſiſteth onely inthe operation of one 
of them and not of both ; the one and the. other way 
being both for the obje& and their operation the 
moſt pleaſantand perteR things: we have : by the 0- 
peration- of our underſtanding or intelleR,-we have 
the ſpeculation and contemplating of God;-and by 
by thewill his love. 
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lore him. How ſoeverby thisit would ſeeme, that it confiſt- 
eth in ſome one of the two onely ; yer if we have re- 


gard-toreaſon which enforcerh the- placing of itſo, 
or 
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or the Texts in Scriptures, where itis ſaid, that our 
happineſſe coaliſteth in the contemplation of God, 
ot it hisknowledge g weſhall finde, that neitherthis. 
perfe viſion and knowledge of God can be ſepara- 
ted from his love, nor his love from the knowledge 
of hinz- Wheteforeit mult conſiſt of both joyntly, 
But if by one of the two ſimply a man were made 
happy, then he couldnot totally, but diminitively be 
called ſo, which ſhould: not be thought; ſeeingno« 
thing which is not entire ought tobe attributed to fe- 
licity, becauſe it ſhould not be defective inany thing: 
whereupon we may conclude, that the perfect felici 
whereof both the Philoſophers of old have avrare 
and here now we handle, is neither divifively- an aQi- 


wherein cone 
ſiſteth the old 
Philoſophical 


on of the intelle) according ro- prudence and wil- fclicity, & 


dome,nor yet ofthe will,accordingto morall vertue, 


much ſpoken 
of, being that *- 


as Ariſtotle in his Polticiis-alledgeth-; but one combi- whereof we 


ned of both according toperteQ yertue, 

For if the queſtion were betwixecherwo,to which 
of them the prerogative and pre-eminence ſhould ap. 
pertaine, the matter were very ambiguous. 

SeQion 2, 
That our felicity conſiſteth inthe actions of our will is con- 
futed : Ariſtotles opinion pr hr A theological 
ſolution on it , ſtconded with a Philoſophical ; and au- 
agreement of bathzo ſolve the difference, 


T7 is true, that the underſtanding goa beforethe 
will, whereas will muſt waitefor informationfrom: 


the underſtanding; ſeeing we cannot well will a thing 
we 
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we underſtand not, 1g»0ti nullacupido. Belides this, 

{ceing our beatitudeandfelicity conliſteth in the/ac.. 

- quilicion and fruition of the end of the thing weaime' 

That our feli- At © Certainly that cannot be by the at of our will, al- 

<7 canner: though ithach goodneſſe it ſelfe forthe obje&tz con- 

«&#:0ns of ear idering,that Will,almoſt cveninthemoſt regenerate 

wall. is ſo depraved, thar without the' grace of God, we 

cannot ſo much as will any good thing, wirhourt the 

preceding/judgement of reaſon, in regard that Will is 
defined to be a rationall appetite; bogs hors it is, 

that even inthofe who ſay that their will {tandeth for 

a reaſon, yet in their judgement there wanteth not 

their judiciary election. 

. For S*. Bernard in his worke of Grace and Free 

wilt-aftirmeth; 'thac Will, ro what hand ſoever it 

turne it ſelfe, hath reaſon accompanying it ; yernot 

that it is alwayes guided with true reaſon, bur that 
at leaſt it is never without its owne reaſons. Theſe 

conſiderations being had, ic would appeare, that this 

our happineſſe ſhould 'be placed inthe underſtanding, 

and not in the ations of our/willzexcept we take them 

{o,as they haveareferenCetoreaſonorunderſtanding, 

in which they are rooted, or (at leſt) ſhould be. 

- Tewould ſeem Bur if that-betrue on the otherſide, as certainly it 
red yp rp is, which 4riFotle in his Ethicks affirmeth, that our 
co: (it in the happineſle perfcReth it ſelfe by themoſt noble ope- 
«ons of our ration of the moſt excellent part upon the excellen- 
vertandine. teſt ſubje@z ſure iris, that the nobleſt part of a man 
þur in chele of 1$ his ſoule; the moſt excellent faculty whereof is his 
ow will.  free-will z whoſemoſt lively operation is love, and 

whoſe moſt worthy obje& is God: ſo that from 
thence it would follow, that our happineſle conſiſteth 
in 
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in the loveof God, conſequently intheaperation of 
our will. | $3;;1 | | | 
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Naw that the will.hath the more excellent power 
then the underſtanding, is cleare ;becauſe that faculty 
( whoſe habits, operations and objects are more 
noble than the others) ſurpaſlcth the other. : but ſo 
it is,that will ſurpaſſerh inall theſe, for knowledge and 
wiſedome mult give place to loveandcharity ; be- 
cauſe it were betternever to have knowne God, then 
having knowne him not tg/laye him. 

Belides all this, ſeeing the aRions, whicharedone, 
doe depend- upon the nartire of theagent, the ations 
of Fn will,areſo much wry noble,then thoſe of the 
underſtanding, in how farthe latellet ay be.ngccl- 
ſieated Ds objeRot. it, and bs ecble and 
convincing reaſons, which it, cannor + withſtand ; 
whereas will-is free and cannot bee forced ; for 
hen it ſhould rather bee, a nilling (tg fay ſo) then'a 
willing. TH os 2273 4% 

Moreover in good. Philoſophy an argument taken 
from the hature of oppolites is rcible ; by the like 
reaſon I ſay then, it.the underſtanding were, berter 
than the will, tharthenche.contrary.toche underſtan- 
ding were wotle thantheconer; rothe.will ; ſee1 
contraries are the conſequences ot contraries-: but lo 
it is not ; for the wig of will is worſe than the op- 
poſite to the Intellect 5 becaule the. hatred of, God, 
which is oppoſite tothe love of God, which depen- 
deth upon the ation of: will, is worſe thancheigno- 
rance of him, Epiſt. 2. Pet, 6. 2. - 

Now as the actions of the will doe ſurpaſſe them 
of the underſtanding, ſo doththe objeR of ic.z for 

| Q_ goodneſle 


47, 


Reaſons in fa- 
yours of Wi 


The :tions 6 goodnelſe, which is the objeQ of the will excelleth 
= 
ſcemes to bee 
more noble 


the uncelleR, 


bf Divine Philo: = Lib:5; 


verity the objec of the intelleR, as farre as deeds doe 
words ; ſeeing verity is nothing elſe, but an adzqua- 
tion or conformity of our conceptions with the” 
words we ugters | 


$$$$$LLECELLSLEELLSLSSh658 
Sc. 3. 


| Which of the three faculties of the ſeule , Vaderſan- 
ding, Memorie, and. Will, s the moſt excellent. 


He three principall facultics of mans ſoulc,un- 
we l derſtanding, memory, and will, have their fe- 
; yerall operations : the underſtanding playerh 
as it werethe Advocate,memory the Clerke,and will 
the Iudge; but who knoweth nor that cheTadge is al- 
wayes above the other two ©. 
To ſay then that will cannot well makeeleRtion 
without preceding 'ſciſciration from che IntelleR, is 
oft times true; bur not alwayes : for ſomerimes with- 
'out the information of underſtandingthewill wor- 
keth, Ef nwnquam viſe flagrabat amore puell e, | 
In a word; fince the ations of rhe will are more 
noblethen theſe of the prorAoN cog being rae (as 
iris) rharaQions worke not but witha regardto their 
obj<R : the objeR of the will/ being an nniverſall 
good, andthat of the underſtanding bur a particular, 
under the reſtrition of verity ; thereupon it follow- 
'&h, that theobjeR and ation of rhe will (being the 


: 


berter)inthem conſiſterh our happineſfe, 
SeQinn, 
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Sea.a. 


Liberty ande 
by the underfianding, and that the adequate 
it proceedeth from thence; CAt what thewill and un- 


> WA chiefly aime,-proved to bee the glory of 


F moſt upon the freedome of its operations , 
whereas theſe of the- underſtanding are coar- 
Red and limited as is ſaid. Yer whenall is ſpoken, 
our under Banging Amen not irs owne liberty, at 
leaſt in ſo farre as liberty is oppoſed ro compullion. 

For if there. were nothing compelled but that 
which is repugnant to the inclination of the thing, 
certaine it 4s that inclination to any thing agreeth ve- 
ry wall withtheintellet, : | 

Now whereas it is ſaid that the objeRt of will 
ood, ſfuppoſcth that of cheintelle&, which 


f \ Reumentsia thebchalfe of will,arc grounded 


der; that, the will of it ſelfe | 
that, except firſt by the underſtanding it had knowne 
it tobe.ſuch; ſoby this meanesthe will hath no fur. 
ther regard to the objeof ir, in ſo farre as it beget- 
teth felicity and, happinefle, then the intelleRhath; 
and alzkough, by way of underftanding, it bee made 


the adzquate or proper objct of the will,yet it cea- 

ſeth not tobee the objeR of the underſtanding alſo 3 

as having all things 1 and which may fall un» 
| 2 


der 


[few defined ; that thewill it prompted 
hes Ahich of 


which is 
ditinguither h the veriticof therhing : we mult conſi- 
uld not have willed 


Np 


— 
how coina. 
dent, 
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der our capacity, for objeRzand conſequently,it ſhold 
be thought nobler and freer then the will, in regard 
of the boundleſle object which it hath in its extent. 
This queſtion Butto leave the dccifion of this queſtion to berter 
of (elicuy con- Diyines, fecing it falleth neere on the controverſie of 
filing in "1 faith and- good workes'(by which together wee at- 
ding is coinci- taine ſalvation, as by the operations of will andun- 
Seve witer"ot qerſtanding weattaine felicity) 
queſtion, of 1 ſay, that all men naturally doe defire forthe 
Faith & good yell of their will,to be happy and have contentment ; 
workes. 4ndfortheexercifing of theit underſtanding to have a 

marke to ayme at, which all Philoſophers allow to 
be true ; yet ifew of them cameever to the juſt point 
of both. - It is neceſſary thento have a burt, and to 
have that good, and to have one; becauſe -G o Þ hath 
iyen ns an underftanding whoſe perfeRidn is wiſ- 
, hngetr ſo one; ro which/as at a marke our under- 
ſtanding addrefleth all herpowers, and bendeth pet- 
perually all her forces: agameto hayeir good ;-be- 
11 hee hath givena will whole petfeRtionis-godd- 
neſle. 
And certainely, God who is-wiſedome and good- 
.nefle himfelfe, had an eye unto both theſe in the crea- 
tion of all things: For ſeeing the Philoſophers con- 
fefſe, that nature doth nothing amifſe, what ſhould 
then bee thought of God, whom nature ſerveth, is 
bat as a handmaid. 
| Nowas Go Þ who is the beginning, middle and 
end of all things, hath had no other end in his'workes 
dur himſelfe ; Even ſo,we his Creatures; ſhould have 
ho other ayme nor end in onr a&tions buthim only, 
Reing we have both our beginning continuing and en- 


ding 


0 


\ EET 
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ding from bim-z/ Naturally allireaſonable creatures 
doe with well tothemſclues,:-and thereforepropoſe 
ſome markec which they: ayme\at-as-theip peguli 
good : which can be nought elſe bur theead for which 
man was created, td wittheglory of God, who hath 
made ali rhingsforir:-Sotharin {trivingto.come thi- 
ther; hee_attain&hto.his.owne properendand good, 
owe p is the good hee) aymeth atand naturally ſcc- 
., By this meanesif we find either the principle;bute 
of mans ayme or our-Soyeraigne good, wee have 
found both, the butc hteſhoatrerh at as the objec of 
his underſtanding,  and-his good forthe obj:& of the 
will ; heetherefore ſhould apply all his endeavours to 
this end, andall his defirtstorhis his good. 
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Section 5. 

That all Philoſophical precepts have come ſhort to demon- 
ſtrate true felicity ; Philoſophical diſtinetions to know 
what us good of it ſelfe in- Sciences ; yet all weake to 
illuſtrate wherein .mans true happineſſe conſiſted; 
which is Philoſophically agitated. 


"JF Fi man had perſiſtedia his firſt integrity, hee had 
Pos beene now toſeeke this felicity ; for then his 

underſtanding clearely perceaved truths, and hl 
will readily defired all good things. 


But fince the lolle of the firit, the ladders of the 
dngin Q;z Philoſophers. 


212 Of Divint Philoſophy. Lib. 4; 
The end of alt Philoſophers in all their ſciences have beene too ſhort 
Scences 18:9 to lead us'to the latter,: toralthough their end is to 
know, wid Lnow (which CAviftetle-affirmeth tobee good of it 
RS pherfirhiz felfe, as by Morall Philoſophy to diſcerne good from 
= 8o0dofirlelſe.eyil} and right from wrong z by phyficke, health 
[4 from ſicknelle 3. by cheMachemaricls) equall from 
unequall proportions : by Aſtrology, thecourſe and 
force of the Starres, and the celeſtiall ſignes : by 
Geography the length and compaſle of theearth; by 
gs we dhaqdgpo bean ama, graded 
things : by Metaphylicks ſupreme g 
evilf ſpirits) yer-none of all theſe could teadeusto 
that right knowledge that I intend here. 
For all their ſciences did conclude only to us, that 
2 mans happineſſe conſiſted in a quietand pleaſant 
life, whoſe tranquillity-is not interrupted with feare, 
want, fickneſſe and the like, butall theſe will not ſerve 
our turne; for their worth paſſeth no further than this 
life andthe body, and ſo muſt periſh z buttruc happi= 
| nefle never hath an end. 
" The propet= In the handling then of thisfeliciry and happines 
ies of our So- jt muſt bee remarked, that it is common to the whole 
ninetſs. 4®P- ſpecies of mankind, and therefore as all are borne ca« 
pable of that end, ſo all ſhould rend ro that burr. 
Man feareth nothing morerhea his end (it being of 
all terrible things the moſtrerrible)nor wiſheth any 
thing more earneſtly cheneyertobee, and this Sove- 
raigne good wee aſpire unto isthe end of man be- 
ond which we ſhall craveno more; for ifthere'were 
ny thing furtherto be craved, ircould notbe ourend, 
| becauſe beyond the end there can benothing 3 orif 
wecravedany thing further, it could not be ourSove- 


raigne 


of F=4 ; * - \. 74 
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raigne good ; ſeeing Bens pro of this bea- x1, eh 
cirude is as tocrave nothung further,{o notto feare the pedpeny F 
loffe of that we have,; withall to boconcent with 205 {<li y is, 


that which we po thing more, ſa 
Of necefficy then, that which muſt bee our Sove. nt w wp; 


_—_ good, behoved to be agreeabletothe nature of {1,5 2%! _ 


pr FOR to his ſpecies, yer commonto all the hare. 
a of thar kinde: And in ſo farre as it is our 


Soveraigne [a ic muſt bee univerſall, perfeRtand 
everlaſting. us having found out the nature of 
this' our Ent and felicity, let us a little run over 


the world,andal the go 90 ſee,if either the 
one hath in her boſome, orit che other hath found it 


out by their curious inquiries. 


SCICECCEITEETECTIETE EEE BIGH 
. Se. 6. 
That wealth and Howour cannot bee eſteemed to be or [u. 
preme goodor felicity, and the reaſon therefure 3 Phi- 
loſophers Ne of Roald their difference of opinions : 
everall (ett {sf s of Philoſophers concerning 
rs inflanced tot af effec. ©" * 


= He things of this world which ſhould ſceme Wealth and 
..to fo mats a,man,mof happy are theſe two, | ne trnrey, 


meh and $; bur alas ! the one is cede. 
; andrhie er clay; th 


contetit nor all men, 
for all men atraine not unto them, and yer they that 


baye.chem, arc not alw yh content, ſeeing they who 


have-moſt, doc for th = "i fill crave more: 
Laſtly 
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joy rhem'is ſolid ; by which e$ they-canngtbee 

our ſoveraigne good, ſecing theſe 'doe neither limic 

our wiſhes, nor fulfill our wills-:-they arenorcom- 

_ mon nor permanent.. Vigour,{trength and beaury are 
-burt bloſſomes of youth, which decay withage. . .. 

The different 9; As fortlie Philoſophers, logkehow many lefts.and 
Philotophers averſe orders they had, ſo different were their opi- 
upon this pur- AtONS, A73Fforle in his Ethicksalleadgerth two ſorts of 
pole. happineſle ;'the one civill,-and Politicke, which.cons 
fiſtethy in-the prudency of ' our ations] the other prix 

vateand domelſticke, which may be thought contem- 

lation : but both theſe leadeth us not to the. cnd we 

unt after, nor yet are theythe end themſelves. Pla- 

to indeed.in his Phedoy cormeth, neargr_the truth, 

when! he ſaith, thatbeauty;/health; firength; wit, doe 

corrupt and make us worſe ; ſo they cannot bee our 

Chicfe good, unleſle conjoyned with the Gods good. 


neſſe; ,whereuntordriftatle, (both, inhis firſt booke - 
celo,andin hisworke De manage "ni 
e, with long and: 


; ( \ 
UL © i 
pore in 


but 


b 4 


F 
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indeed came neere(by the Oracle of Delphos thought Heppinede 


be the wiſeſt amongſt them all ; in reipe& he con- ——_— ir did 
bd be ior noptine! = 


becauſe he knew nor tum- a ro S8crd, 
ſelfe) whea he Caich, that if any man may betermed 
happy, ir muſt be he who hath acleereandundefiled 
cO_ whoſetranquilland ſecure ignorance is. 

notperrurbed with the warlds.cares, but being yoid 
of covering and feare, which moleſted athers,neither 
needethnor craveth any more. 

Solon thinketh, that no man canbe happy before 
his death, ſecing the end crowneth all ; conſidering 
belike, that as"a Ship which hath failed the valtahd' 
wa Seas, when to appearance all danger is paſt, 
may per advetiture make ſthipwrack'inthe haven : ſo 
mi be a [os whoſe life 7 beene paſt irypleaſures- 
andſctutity, makt a tragicall end; as'monuments of- 
all ages ca bearerecotd: andthe articularexample 
Ph f Ceſ # King of Zyd/a,who ift lis dying houre cal- 

n che hn of Solon, atreſting-this ſay * him 
Tg 


e: 4nd this ſame Sylon hir:the mar eat 

heerer tha Eptedrl, Who" oninke rs prog 
8 the pleaſtire of rhe body {whom the Stoicks deride, ichs, their 
DEE that AHH 50 no pee les its 0s pkg and 9p%ons, 


i in the rertidtnent” of 
pe DLEID Aer d6E enrwfumil 


_— pots P Rae is liyeſtthe fo forefarl 
I 4.1 ©nll p Tx)» 13C if 921 
oF qlanabing b ns « uhgmnpy gp rio od ywil: 
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. 
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Seat. 7. 


The later Philoſophers have aimed neerer the definition of 
true felicity than the mort ancient ;, and their - 19+ 
ſpect Fed The he finall and true ſcapeaf 475 Pe 

illuſtrated with aw exhortatory concluſion to all men. 


for endeavouring to attaine unto wo, 


The luter HE later Philoſc ophery doe cleare this matter 


ET Dhul > 
WT have refared al mcretambon ore more wor pi os OG, 
others eftibli« ag Sexecd , Cicero, Platarch, I amblicg,, 


* _ which have noc onely refured moſt wittly yon 
emres and Stoicks wa { their opinions, but have 
ſhewen that they and all the others were onely diſpu- 
table opinions, and have concluded, that the beati. 
tudeof man confiſteth inthe knowledgeand union of 
us with God: bur licle knew they thac the firſt knog 
of our union with this God was uatied, and therefore 
the queſtion is harder now z how weareto be reunis 


* caſtup herethe opinuot [oral Dn 2 La- 
eret n 
ced our happineſe in enery foro 


Privation of painc; of Gel, Nd Dinomac 
Pleaſure and honeſty tog wer : of rack ge þ he 


at oo e of Sciences, wy 6s that Fe 
hr hellive both comentedly and prudearl 
in ing according tonature; and ſo forth in thereſt; 


might bee enongh to {try the readers patience : 
ſceing of thele Sms which they eſteemed happe: 


Lib.4' Of Divine Philoſaphy; 
neſſe, ſome were common to us with the Beaſts 
others were notcommon toall, and ſothey failed in 


ar firſt conſiſted in the uni manwith God ; ſo 


our happineſſe _— 

us viel thi ſame God, from whom we have fallen 
by which reuniting, we ſhall both contemplate his 
face, and love him, in whom we ſhall have our joy 
accompliſhed, wherewith the heart of manran never 
here be ſatiated, beyond which we ſhall craveno far- 
ther : this felicity is not peculiar tothe great ones of 
this world above the meaner, bur equally obtainable 
of all who in humility of heart, and uprightneſle of 
converſation, doe imbrace IESV S the Sonne of 
Go v, by whom-onely we may bereunited, fince he 
is the onely and ſoveraigne Mediator,bleſſed from all 
Kernity. 

The conſcience, which hath its aſſurance grounded 
upon this foundation, and rock of verity, may call it 
ſelfe truly happy, becauſe it hath the earneſt in this 
life, of that great felicity which is rocome, whereb 
it poſſeſſeth it ſelfe in peace which paſſerhall naturall 
underſtanding (one of the ſureſt tokens ofthis happi- 
neiſe)neicher perturbed with the terrors of the (| - 4 
ſticious, nor yet with the careleſſeneſle and lulledTe- 
curity of the Atheiſt ; but in a ſweet harmony be- 


conlifteth in thereunion of doth conſt. 


twixt the two extremes, it retaineth the golden me- By this ſove- 


diocrity. 


raine ſelicity, a 
maa liverh in 


| This is that ſoveraigne feliciry to my judgement, Mt te, 
whereby a man liveth contemtedly here, whatſoevergiau wm proce, 


befallerh 


gab of Divine Philoſophy Lib: 
befalleth him; and dycth in peaceable Pho 
that which is to.come; which ſoycraigge 


feliciry we ſhall attaine unto, ifby alively faith, w 

bace the Sonne, and live noodriing 4 his will; 
and ſo put in — praQiſc that great Canon of Res 
ligion, to _ and beleeve well; —— —1hiryivn 
mcanes our will at wderſtanding cogther 


CONSONANCIE AND 


agreement of the ancient Phi. 
- tofaphers, without Chri- - 
Rian a 
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Section 1» 


The Þ erence betwixt the Phyſi olozey PILE 
compared to that betwixt Belts aphy A aa Hdidine, 
Some of Platd's ID not farre diſſonant from our 
Chriſtian : The milltiplicity of Heatheniſh gods : That 
Pat Cange neere rhe Wires of” the Trimy. 


RT $ FM the Phy ologer leaveth to 
= 2 IF comemplate, there. the Phyſfitian 
a > beginnerh; ſo whererhe Mecaphy- 

f 7 74) firians end; rhere the Divines'com- 
nence chejrſtudy, not rofollow 
{I I rorth their doings, but, to'refine 
_ $23, np driments ; Ike -rm- 

ning _— of their Art.&iving Bfe, 
breathing, 


230 
A $imile, 


Difference be 
ew1ixe Plato= 
Bick and Chri+ 
{t:ans, 


Multiplicity of 
Gods,amongſt 
the heathen. 


Conſonancie of Philoſophers, Lib. 4; 
breathing, and in a agupionotg unto apicure,w* 
a mdte grolle Painter had but rudely- delineated. 

It was of old held for a truth, Platowices pant ic mw- 
tatts fieri ojſe Chr? ances : That with the change bur 
of a very point, thePlarbnickePhiloſophers niight 
be brought robe Chriſtians ; from whence Plats was 
called Divine. 

Who ſo ſhall revolve the monuments of his 
workes, ſhall find that, not withour reaſon, hee hath 
beene (ſo ſtyled: for all other {ets of Philoſophers, 
have but like men-in Cimmerian darkeneſle, groping- 
ly ftimbled, now and then, upon the nature of the 
true God-head "and every nation inthoſe dayes,had 
their ſeverall, and thoſe ſtrangely imaginarie Gods, 
diſtinguiſhed in ſo many rankes, umoployedinſo ma- 
ny buſineſſes, appointed to ſo many different and 
ſometime baſe offices ; that their number, in fine, be. 
came almoſt innumerable ! In the meane time this 
man,ſfoaring above them al, hath morencerly jumped 
with our belicfe rouching the.God-head. Info farre 
that x.Amwulews that. great.Dodor in Porphyre his 
Schooles having read. Saint Jobn the Evangeliſt his 
proeme, was ftrooke with filence and admiration, as 
ravifſhed with his words ; but at length burſt our in 
theſe termes : by Iupiter(ſaith he) ſothinketh a Bar- 
barian,meaning Plats ; thatinthe beginning the word 


was with G Ingeax yo kan ems odby wham all 


things were made and '7 24 

ow that thisis true, This much find, ia his Par- 

menides, concerning .the nature of the God-head. 

The Triaity That there arethree things to bee eſtabliſhed concers 
nadowed Þy ning the maker ofall : which three muſt becoerernal, 


Vie; That 


Lib.4 with our Chriſtian Profeſſ. 
That heis good ; thathe hath a minde or uaderſtan. 
ding ; and that he isthe life of the world. - 
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Section 2. 


Df" Gods Creating and conſerving of all things in an or- 
derly order ; Plato's Reaſons that the world hath a life. 
CAriftotles opinion of God'; hee is prayſed, and at his 
dying preferred before many »l Chriſtians. 


nature, immoveable yetmoving all ; hath in 
him an exuberant and overflowing good- 
neſſe ! From-the Father and goodneſle, the minde or 
underſtanding proceedeth, as from the inbred light of 
the Sun commeth a certaine ſplendor ; which minde 
is the divine or Fathers Intelligence,and the firſt borne 
Son of goodneſle. 
Fromthis minde (thelifeof the world) floweth a 
certaine brightneſſe, as from light ;- whichbreatheth 
over all, difſtributeth, yeeldeth, and conteyneth/a}l 
things in life 3- Sothatthe world which conliſterh of 
foure principles, or elemenrs, comprehended wirhirn 
the compaſſe of the heavens, is but a body, whoſe 
partes, asthemembers of a living creature, cohering 
and linked together, aremoved, and doedrawbreath 
by benefit of this life or ſpirit(as he thinks.)This Vir- 
gil in his fixth of the Anecids aymed atwhen hefaith, 
Principis 


'T = King or father of all, which is aboveall 
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Plats bis rea 
fors why the 
world lircth, 


«£0 live, and inthe me 


Conſonancie of Philoſophers, Lib, J 
Principio calum F terr as ,campſy, liquemtes, 
Lucentemg, globym (ung ;Titaniageaitta:: 
Spirit us nt 1s alit, totamg, infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, cx magno ie corpore miſcet. 

By his opinion here,; all animalls and living'crea- 
tures doe live every-one by their. owne life; ſothe 
world as of greater dignity then any of the reſt, hath 
a more noble life whereby ir moveth, then they : 


- And in effect, many pithy reaſons he produceth both 


in his Epimenides, in Times, aridin the 10, :Booke of 
his Lawes, torproverthe worldta bee an animall; both 
from the conſtant and; perpetuall courſe of the hea. 
vens ; from that naturall heat of the Sun, ſceing the 
Sun and man ingender man, to which, as to all the 
Starres, he attributeth' a ſoul, by-whichth oe; 
but ſo, that asthey are of a delicate and tranſparent 
body, ſo live they /a molt blelled life ; yer notthar 
they ang moved with-an other life then the whole 
woerldis-: i 1d moth; dleobobg 
For as inthe body'of manthe ſoule, whereby our 
ſinewes, bones, fleſh, bloud and all, are moved is one 
and the ſame,notwithſtanding allthe members be not 
alike vivificated; ſis it there, /- | 5 
For what reaſon is there (ſaith he) that man who is 
called a little world, and-encompaſled of the foure 
elements, as well as the great world is, ſhould be (aid 
eanetimeta deprivethe greater 
one of life ;/ Seeing themotionof the heavens, and 
of her lights, the moving of the Seas, theſeaſons of 
the yeare, all keepe their equall andconſtanr.cour- 
ſes? Alwayes as 2/ato here before ferletha Trinity in 
the God-head,the Father; the minde, or wens which 
is 


Lib.q. with our (briſtian Profeſſ. 

isthe Son; and the life of the world flowing from 
chem as the Spirit, and as brightaeſle from light : So 
in his Times he avoucheth that there is in the 
one certaine Ens, which is ever alike untoir ſelfe, 
without beginning or coding, which neither needeth, 
nor taketh helpe of any ; which canneither be ſeene 
by mortall eye, nor yet perceived by any mortall 
ſenſe, but onely ro be contemplated by our minde 
and underſtanding. So Ariftetle in his Metaphyficks, 
andin his workes De mundo, eſteemeth this Exs, ſem. 
piternall,unmeaſurable, incorporeall, and individu- 
all, nor reſting in this habitable world, but above ic, 


ina ſublime one, le, nor ſubje&t unto any 
paſſion or afteion as hee hath of himſelfea 
moſt bleſſed and life, ſo withour errour may ic 


be ſaid ofhim,that he giveth life uncoall otherchings 
below; and it is to be obſerved, that as in his wri- 
tings hee acknowledged this God, ſo in his dying- 
houre, he made his writings and words jumpe toge- 
ther, Which is ſo much the rather to be remarked: 
becauſe, whereas many Chriſtians did profeſſea ſort 
of reli fon in their life.time, which on their death- 
Moles C's Ko wk © ding ho rocommen 
in his 0 dying, he recommen- 
Sth ſoule unto him in theſe words, Exs entiom,mi- 
ſerere mes, | 
Andparticulatly in his Booke of the Heavens, the 
9. 6ap.as iscleere; there (ſaith he) without the out- 
moſt heavens there is no place, vacuity, or end:-be- 
cauſe, thoſethat are there, are notapt or meetto bec 
in place; neither yet maketh time them any older , 
nor are they ſubje ro change, or alteration,being ex- 
R empred 


273 


234 (onſonarcy of Philoſaphers, Lib: 4. 
© . exempted from all paſſion, affection or change : th 
leade amok bleſſed and erernall lifes. - F 
And in the 12. of his Meraphyficks, cap. 7: but 
more eſpecially, cap.1o. De nnitate prix motoris, In 
God (ſaith he)is age and lifeerernall, and coarinual), 
which is God himſclfe. 


TIITICICCIISTEITTTLCEITEITS 
" Seftion 3, | 


Platos opinion concerning the Creation of the world ; ſc. 
 canded by. Socrates and Antiſthenes : Opinions of 
Plato, Ariſtotle, avd ather Philoſophers, confirming + 
God ently tobe the.Creator of all things, 


S thePhiloſophers.doe agree with us herein, and: 
' £ Xin ſundry other. places about the nature of God, 
ſo doe they likewiſe ; that this God made the world, 
and all rhar is in it, governerh ir, and ſuſtainerh it. 
And firſt Plato-in Timad; if, ſaith he, this world be 
created and begotten; it mult neceſfarily be,.by ſame- 
eceding cauſe, which cauſe muſt be ercrnall, and- 
orten of none other, 7. 
ow what this caliſeiszin his Zpimenides: thus he 
expreſſcth, faith he there) maintaine God to be the 
cauſe of all chings, neither can ic be other wayes. And 
in. that diſpute which is berwixt Socrates and his 
friend Cyits: let us not be ſolicicons what the people - 
eſteeme of us, but what hee thinketh who knoweth : 
equity from iniquity, whois above, and the only ve- 
rity, who catnot be knowne,nor pourtrayed by any. 
unage or. repreſentation (faith he) becauſe oy on 
th,. 


\ 
R 
l 
l 


hath, or can ſee him : who whileſt hee moveth all 
things, yet abideth unmoveable, whois knowne to be 

ighty and powerfull , and whois onely knowne by 
his workes to bethe Creator of this world : as Socrg- His opinion 
zes,ſohis diſciple Antifibenes acknowledged this: yea, *'%%* 
Plate in Epimenide, maigtaineth theſe Gods to know 
all chings, to heare and fee them : then, that nothing 
eſcapeth theirknowledge, whatſocver mortall things 
they be that live or breathe. And driftatle in his 
booke De mwndo, proveth, that all things which it 
comprehendeth,are conſerved by God ;;thathe is the 
perfc&er of all things that are here 0ncarth;not wea» 
ried ({aich hee)like man, but by his endlelle vertue 


indefatigable, : 

By all whicb,we may diſcerne, chat hee acknow- 
ledges, (I mayſfay religioufly) this viſible world, 
and all things therein tobe created of Gad, avinthe 
2 Bookand 10. chap ation and 


, of his Worke of gener 


«, AHOrn principium, medians 
3 Diw; | 


Conſonancie of Philoſophers, Lab. 4? 


354989 59LTITESCTIITPCIUEIEET 
Opinions of Plato, Ariſtotle and ſome Hebrewes, concer. 
ning the worlds tternity. The conſonanty of opinions 


betwixt ſome ancient Philoſophers and Moſes about 
the worlds creation. 


" A Riftotle would concludethe eternity of the world, 

—— wa aying, tharas it had being from before all be+ 
ebrevys of ape . . n 

the ame ming, RiAning, {o thatit ſhould never have an end ;to which 
. opinions ſomeofthe Hebrewes (particularly Leo the 

Thesbite) ſeeme to aſſent ſo far, (howbeit wy ſpeake 

not of the ever durancie of it) that after fix thou- 
ſand yo expired, they underſtand ir ſhall reſt one 
thouſand ;.which then ended, it ſhall begin of new 
againe, and laſt other ſeven. "And fo by courſe laſt, 
and reſt, till the revolution of that greatjubile of ſe- 
ven times ſeven be out runne. At which time, then 
this elementary world, and nature themother of all 
things ſhall ceaſe, To which opinion ſome way 0r7- 
Fenn his workec mg dev, :Nued mundus cum Fempore 


ceperit, did incline. þ 4804 
Yet for all this, I ſay, Platoin his Times, ſpeaking 
of the procreation of the world, and of the vertues of 


the heavens, provedtharthe world had a beginning, 
and conſequently that it ſhall have an end. that 
this is true (ſaith he,) iris aſpeRable, and may bee 
ſcene, it may be handled, it hath a body : whence 
tolloweth, that it hath beene begorren, and ſeeing it 


1$ 


Libc4.! 1 on) 2p7. 
is: begotten, ir muſt bee. by ſome preceding FE + 
ow rap = it 15 a great worke 3 | 
this cauſes Oo. enquiry , 
ro divulge him unro vulgar is preps = 
venient; Further he faich,thar God willing to. beauti« 
fiethis worlds as his.chuefe, PRs mae, it-aliving . 


cieature. lu th 
yy FE > Ros, Yithao x 


Y » 


Te TR Platos opinion 
pagation 


DIED Ve- 
w:i-Andas 


Pro FE and 1 Gran d 7:5 God, Moſes, T_T in 
God {peaking unto his creatures after their creation 

eat Fniſhed, |, Increaſe L Godpeatien _ 50 rr _ _— 

his Oo the wor not tar _ 

all contained: in theſe- words; All ye who: mom. 

are created, by wee, carerawhat I am to ſay, 1 

will give you ſeed 


'z3 where- 
__ doe peyes _ Jo parts 


DEE and bring rw 
yaur kinds; y ou- 
_— ave rective them back againe 


tro 1s analy, 


they came. Andtothis Ariftotle Os ere 
wer abione & 6 e,cap.10-giverh way where pre- 
ferring inthat place generation unto corruption, hee 
faith, that it xs more worthy tobe, then not'to:be ; 

R 3 ſeeing 


Conſonancie of Philoſophers, Lib. 43 
ſceing properly to be appertaineth- onely unto God, 


and not unto creatures» 


 Afterthe fabrick oftheuniverſe > come 10m 


it ſhould have becne for no purpoſe, if creatures 
beene wantinginit : therefore leſt God ſhould ſeeme 
tohave forgot it, he infuſed inevery one, 


unto their owne kind, a procrearive power, 
howdid he this © faith hee, Firſt enerally; 
having ſpread abroadin ME Een, 
Then particularly, the owne proper 
\. ſeed of it: all w 2 þ he ave avoucheth inthe 12+ Booke 


the tion of thi hrbe 
divine ſeed (for they nap wy rcp our generation) 
of his Metaphyficks, cap. 7e 


4nd con” 


Ancient Philoſi hers attributed the fr aming 


| binwance of all ſublunary Creatures (as we C 
doe) wato Cod, witha tr xg ſeveral cons 
| ſenancies betwixt and them. 


N wh places and ſeveralt others of their workes; 
ma worthy men have aſcribed the cauſe of 
the being of : thingsunto God; contrary to the 
=—_ of theſe other-frivolous Philoſos 


ers 3zwho1 the cauſe of tr unto the concourſe 
of Atomes : So aſcribe they thegavernment of all 
theſe ſublunary. things. unto the powers above, "oy 


Lib.4 With dur (briftian Profeſſ. \ 
us Chriſtians : and notuntochance or fortune, as theſe 
former Philoſophers did. | 
— Thus {rifotleinthe firſt of his Meteorologicks; 
Itis-neceſſary, ſaith he, thatthis whole world which 
environeth the earth, ſhould be continuated with the 
ſuperior converſions, or revolutions of thoſe celeſtiall 
circles, and bodies, whichroll, and wheele above : 
becauſe the whole vertue of it dependeth from 
thence, Neither is it probable, that he, who hath 
created the world, all that is withinit, ſhould 
_—_—_ and _ it ſo: but jus as the _ of os 
abricke was his, ſolikewiſet © guiding | ruling 0 
it ſhould be aſcribed unto him allo. 

Which is more cleerely expreft by the ſaid 4s. 
fothe, in his booke De wando, Where he ſaith that ic 
is an old laying and left by tradition from our fore- 
fathers ; that all things both are of God,and likewiſe 
ſuſtained by himzand that there.is no nature of it ſelfe, 
left unto it's owne Tutory able to attaine well bcing 
{for (ol interprete Salwtem) without his aſſiſtance or 
helpe: w his opinion is,that God holdcth the 

For ing, middle, and end of all things. So Thee. 
p 


| all things havea divine beginning,by 
which they le Eble 


are and doe 

m_— likewiſe in his booke De divin nominibue = 
ay h, that nothing hath ſubſiſtance, but by the 
omnipotent power of God : with whom, Theedore, 
that « wy governour of nature is the Creator of it-: 
neither will he forgoe that Ship which heehath built : 
Hence G o »Þ is {aid by the ancients to bee divided 
. —_—_ natures, asf all were full of- God; be- 

c 


cauſ divine power ſpreadeth it (elf over, and is 
| R 4 ſeene 


Conſonancie mancie of Philoſophers, __ Lib 4 
ſceing properly to be appertaineth- onely unto God, 


RAerche fbrck of thinniverſe was accomplithed;” 
erthe e was 
it ſhould have becne for no purpoſe, if creatures a 
beene wanting init : therefore leſt God ſhould ſeeme 
to have forgot it, he infuſed inevery one, 


unto their owne Fehivg! e power, 
ightbe 


- h oe nk h h h hee, Firſt 

ow did he this © fait 
having ſpread abroadin the qa ine] weve 1 
_—_ ſeed nh wwe ut in our generation) 
articularly, the owne proper 
fred of it: allw ?-þ he ave inks 12+ Booke 
of his Mctaphyficks, c4p.7 


Ancient Philoſi hers attributed the framing and con” 
tinnance of yo go Iunary Creatures (as we Chriftians. 
aloe) wats with 4 recapitulation of ſeverall omvs 
| ſmancigs burwixt ws gud gud them. 


Took eenand fiveratictherr of thay wo 


as theſe worthy men have aſcribed the cauſe 
the being of tothe 


t unto God ; contrary 


on of theſe otherfrivolous Philoſos 
= 3zwhoi the cauſe of tr unto the concourſe 
of Atomes : So aſcribe they thegavernment of all 


theſe ſublunary. things. unto the powers above, _ 


Lib.4 wich our (briftion Profeſ, | 

us Chriſtians: and notuntochance or fortune,as theſe 
former Philoſophers did. | 

— Thus Avrifetleinthe firſt of his Meteorologicks, 
Itis neceſſary, {aith he, that this whole world which 
environeth earth, ſhould be continuated with the 
ſuperior converſions, or revolutions of thoſe celeſtiall 
circles, and bodies, which roll, and wheele above : 
becauſe the whole vertue of it dependeth from 
thence, Neither is it probable, that he, who hath 
created the world, all that is within it, ſhould 
CY _— (o: but es as the oo of my 
abricke was his, ſolikewiſet © guiding ruling 0 

it ſhould be aſcribed unto him allo. 

Which is more cleerely expreft by the ſaid 4re. 
fotle, in his booke De wands. Where he ſaith that it 
is an old ſaying, and left by tradition from our fore- 
fathers ; that all things both are of God,and likewiſe 
ſuſtained by him;zand chat there is.no nature of it ſelfe, 
left unto it's owne Tutory able to attaine well bcing 
{for ſo I interprete Salwtem) without his aſſiſtance or 
helpe: whereforc his opinion is,that God holdeth the 

inning, middle, and end of all things. So Thee. 
phraſs ai all things have a divine beginning,by 
which they are and doe 
DRe likewiſe in his booke De divine nominibae 
av h, that nothing hath ſubſiſtance, but by the 
omnipotent power of God : with whom, Theedoret, 
that x wy governour of nature is the Creator of it-: 
neither will he forgoe that Ship which heehath built : 
Hence G © Þ is ſaid by the ancients to bee divided 
» through all natures, as if all were full of- God; be- 
cauſe his 


divine power ſpreadeth it (elfe over, and is 
R 4 ſeenc 


*, G - =_ : ; 


—_— 
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(onfonmey of Philofophere,” Lib. 
ſeene in all his workes,: how be it one way inthe hea- 
vens, another way againe inthe inferiour creatures ; 
for in thettvalſo his power manifeſtethit ſelfe. 
Inde bominum pecudumy, genus,uit eg, volantum, 
Et qua marmores fert monſira ſub aquore pomtus, 
Ienens eſt ollis wigor & cileſtis origo 


Semmmibimu-on- - 


CICCTTICTTTECSPEICTESCEETTTS 
TA "Scion 6... 


Severall other opinions wherein the Ancient Heatbnicks 


agreed with ws Chriſtians ; Confirmed by the Teſtimg- 
nyes of their Poets * ws | 


<prrypnt, O D. then as hecreated all things,maintaineth 
man Ihuloſo- (p+ governeth them, both according totheſe 
—m—— Philoſophers opinions, -and'ours; ſo they 
Chuch now, Jumpe with us inthis, thatzro-procure his greater fa- 
vour and to ſhin his.greater curſe, we ſhould adore, 
invoke, and ſacrifice unto him not'only. the calves 
of our lippes, bur reall facrifices, as- inthoſe dayes 
under the law was done by Uaromwand his ſuccefiors 
urider the Old Teſtament. and-asrhey who were ap- 
pointed' to attend upon the Alrar were 
_ amongftthe reſt of chepeople;fo wasitamongſt 
ide, 20:2D 2213 4 84! nM re FOG. 
« "nx. Poets are- full of the reftimony of both. 
thcete, | , | | | 
' Now as particularly Proceſlions wereuſed for the- 
eood luccefle of their cornes, (asyetin the _ 
hurch 


Lib.4| "with our Chriſtian Profeſ 
Church is obſerved) ſo had they particulat dayes, 
which they eſteemed more ſacred then others, Trbul. 
lus in the\ficft -Elegic of-his' ſecond booke perfealy 
particularizeth it. « 7 

Dit Patrit, purgamus 4grds,purg amnus agreſtes, 

Vos Hh eb ris Lia limiutibas, 

'New' me , GC SV i b | 

Vind dom celebrent..: non feſta luce madere 

Eft rubor, errantes & male ferre pedes, 
 Andas yet inthe faid Church there is invocationof 
certaine Saints, for ſuch or ſuch diſcaſes,and forxaine, 
whoſe relidts inſuch proceſſions they carry about ; ſo 
the ſame Poct inthe lame Elegic acknowledgeth ſome 
Gods tobe appropriated(as I may ſay)to-this,oxthat 
ulogndalaceet 1h ion 5odts >o 5nd b 

Huc ades aſþ ir aque mihi,duns carming noſ/po 
Redditur agricolis gratia Celitibus 

| Ruracano rariſque Deas, val | | 
. Laſtly, as. inthe, new, Roman; profeſſion 4here is 


4 - 
. 


almoſtineyery family che Statue of ſome Saint, {o- 
finde I amongit the ancient to have beenethe like. 
Sed patris ſervate lares; aluiftu iidem, 


| a 0. £162 fr AL INE , 
Nec marefs erpite fattos; + 
$1c weterks ſedes 3 hos 5 avi | 


avi. 
Tune melius tenwert : cups paupereculty 
That they acknowledged nothing tohappen unto 
men by chance, bur by the diſpenſation of the ſu- 
preme powers, {n that allo they Wor with us. * 
Finally, I may ſay that as theſe Philo{ophersac- 
knowledged puniſhments for fins cobeinflifted upon 


INCA 


: 


"Conſonencle of Philoſiphere, Lib. 7? 
men borh intheir life, and after their death, ſo ha& 
they confidence of joyes to bereaped inthe world to 


come for their good Socrates in his Apologic 
for himſelfe at [ngch declareth. 


SeR. 7. 


Of good and bad Spirits : and wherein the opinions of the 
Heathnicks agree with ours concerning good Spirits. 


S for their opinion concerning good, orbad 
Ai pirits ; 1 feat Plato and Arie come ſo 
neere ours, that you would beleeve, that they 
had colleRted their ſayings out of the holy Scriptures 
yet they doe (tartlemy beliefe,whenthey ſay that the 
continuall rolling of the celeſtial orbes and their ſpi- 
rits doe make that harmony they ſpeak of in the hea- 
vens; I could much cafierhavertruſted them if they 
had ſpoken any thing of 'Muficke within the heavens 
the bleſſed Spices there; alifling the proſe firm 
the Spirits there, epreſence of hi 
chat fitteth upon the Throne, doc joey lo. 
ry to God on high. Which pirits, as I finde 
chem Yiſtributed in 9. Quires or orders by 
Dionyſiue, (o in Plato finde 1 9. diſtin orders of good 
Yea the ſtory of theevill ſpirits isno cleerer ſet 
downe by ourowne Writers,thenthey have it expreſ- 
ſedintheirs. | 
The bleſſed ſpirirsas Twas ſaying, arc divided by 
Dlony ſins 


Lib.4q mwithour (hrition Proſe ſ.. 


Dionyſiue in theſe Quyres, Seraphins, Cherubins, The Hieraes 


Thrones, Dominations, Vertues, Powers, Ptincipa- -—— 


lities, Arch-angels, and Angels ; ſubdivided intwo 


rankes. L448, 237 
The firſt of them aſſiſting thepreſence of the Al-. 


h 


ighty. 
""Fhe ſecondis called itiferios; becauſe es itobeye 


the commandement of the firſt (as Dionyſews in the 


eenth Chap. of ———— the heavenly hie- 
rarchie witneſſeth i) ſo theirimploymentis much in 
the world': as the Lord his ſervants executing his wil; 


perſons. 


diviatte eve flammeque miniſlr e, 
ut Juſſ# acciplant, 


_ 


Sean. 8. 


How neere the Ancients agree with ws concerning bad 
ſpirits, andin what orders they were divided of old. 


"ſpirits who were baniſhed hea- 


S. for the b{&- 
A (the firſtand beſt manſion)for their pride, 


they invaded the principality: of this world, 


and ſo bewitched ir by their craft, thatthere wasno- 


nation almoſt that they did not drawto their obedi- 
ence under the name of God, and that ſo ſtrangely, 
that every where afceralike manner, they were wor- 
ſhipped and adored as Gods, both amongſt the 


French Druides, andthe remoteſt Gymnoſophilts 6 
the 


appointed cither for whole countries, or particular: 


;, 


 Conſanancy of Phila/aphers, Lib. 4: 


_ +. the Indies; in open of Idols : how ſoever fincethe 
tour Lor 


\- Comming© dandSayiour Iefy Cbrbogh 
ithey an the-old Sybillas'haye real For 2 great 
pr IC IS many places their ſacrifices doe 
continyg., And that fame Zxc/er gocth about yet as 
a roaring Lion ſceking whom he may devyoure..,. 

' So Plato by ſeverall arguments proveth-avt onely 
that they are,but ſetrethdown theig diviſionand pow, 
er:over the world ; both.generally and a 
Burleaving all, both Deog majorvm, and munpyum geu- 
tiam, The gods, asthey termed them, of greater,or 
leſſer Nations ;:their Gods P&r4and Penates, ordai- 
ned for the _— of provinces, ot families z A. 
Dil » Which: were propitiaus'0ncs,or Larve the 
badder [ort, withtheir Gan good ox bad Angels,or- 
dained asthey thought for begun and attendance 
of, every paricular perdon, and loforihy | copgluds 
C C - FS 5 A IEILTEE 


T, # wu & Wk 
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S L E E PE 


AND 


DREAMES: 


Section 1. 


That nothing can ſubſiſt without ſleepe or reſt; Extmpli. 
fied in th death ” P woulen; pe of. {bros s 
Nh Primary and {Fs cauſes of fleepe + That 4 
ſound conſcience is a great motive t0 ſound + Pro. 
ved in the example frominn and his two Sonnes, 


=] LL motion tendeth to, and endeth i in 


20) 
SE) 


WW Which , in a 
re Fa wheeleth ever. about -!- Wherefore 
N 5 e-{0L men, beaſts, Fowle, Fiſhes,after the 

rravell doe cover, and betake 
themſclves to reſt, as it is inthe Poet. 


Nox 


__o—_— —— 
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relt, except that of the Heavens ; —_— T7Y 


perennal] Toration living creatures 


Perſtus dyed 
for want of 
fleepe. 


Cauſcs of fcep 


Of Sleepe and Dreames. Lib. 4; 
Nox erat ,& placidum carpebant feſſa ſoporem 


Ao iratinad ne Kg. lapfs, 


»---Et corda oblita Re” 8c, 

Captabant placidi tranquilla oblivia ſom. 
This ſleepe is ſo necefſary w the life of man, that for 
wantof it many have dyed,as Perſeus King of Macedon, 
who eing priſoner in Rome, whd for torture being 


keptfrom , there dyed, © 
'Canſes of ſleep are twofold;Primaryandfecondary: 


mer, 0 01 ne immediate cauſe 


of ſleepe may be ſaid to be this ; the hearr, the foun- 


taine and ſcar of Jife, having mugh adloc to furniſh: 
every part ofthe body whinthe eanedof virall ſpi. 
rits, hath moſt adoe to furniſh the braines, which are 


the greateſt waſters ofthem,in regard of the many and 
ample employments it hath for them, as for Penſing, 
ProjeQing, conſulting, reaſoning, hearing, ſeeing and 
ſo forth; ; which tuntions of thebraine doe ſocxhauſt 
the animall ſpirits, ſcar up thither per venas carvtides, 
throngh the weixes organs; after by circulation in that 
admirable Rece,, or vetof the braine, they are thereſcr- 
led, that of all neceſlity eicher our life in the heat be- 
hooverhtoceaſe,or itmuſt berake it ſelfeto reſt againe, 
for the recolleRion and drawing :backe of ther ſpent 
vicall fpirics, | to- refurniſh-the brains with a new 
recrew of them, | | 
Secondary cauſes of fleepeare divers; as excefſive 
labour, agitation of the body, replction, as by excefſe 
of -meatcs or drinkes, inanition,as by -Copulation and 
many 


j 
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many more of this kinde, which doeſq waſte the {| 
rirs, that ob neceſſuy, «bras 6.o Hoe 
for atime, that new ſpirits maybe recolleQed for re- 
freſhing of it 5 Auſovine witily chiding his lervants 
laſie drowſincllc, impures it to-cxcelſe of meate and 


drinke. 
Dorminnt glires- hiemens Pirenuem, 
At cibo yan ene yore of 
Mults quod potes, nimiag; fend 
wo M ole [a 114 . 


Adde to theſe caufes the tranquilliry of a ſound 
Canſcience; Whereupon it was, tharthe *e! Ja pr of 


Thiros (mentioned by 9aimilian) upon moſt 
able judgement,were <form che murther Sas their 


them alone, and they borh ina found flecpe, themut. ** 
ork fiedaway: for it was reaſoned, 
7 crime, as Parricide, 


of their murdered Father, But leaving 
rhis or a 
HER 


= of ſo 
fofoundly, 25 they were found to doe, by 


Father, who was found in thatſame Chamber wich hires mar: 


Df Sleeji and Dreanies, - Lib: 


# ty . E # 


©. Seftiona, 
Examples of Kings and great Commanders, that upon the 
therehifalneſſs of ſome great exploite or encounter have 


beene extraordinarily ſurpriged with unuſual fleepe,ond 
the reaſons thereof agitated. PRs 


Wy: reade that great men and; Commanders 
Y upon themoſt important poynt of their ex. 
ploytes and affaires, have ſometime in ſo deepe 
fleepes, . that their ſervants and followers have had 
much adoe to get them to awake, the like formerly 
| being pA 2 arg" Auftinus and Quintus 
gd Annabel IT 
: That, in | t app or 
pads he Tha memorable battell Tg an genigp ie i 

| « © 4010 aſleepe, dfleptſo | | C 
| on banell, very eould his favorin 
Parmenio, after two orthree ; get himto awake, 
IL 

LOLCEPE, 

matke biz cortobelliatane aloodidace be te 
, conſtitution thatbrought that fleepineſſe on him ; but 
he being then in hazard either to looſe «Aypos pub 
a field, whereby both his Crowne, Countrey, and re- 
arpaghs 1019 3 PRI ee TWP Err 
ſo, no queſtion, toyled his minde and body inthe 
righe preparing and ordering of all things befitting 
aman of his Es 
reſolution 
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reſolution, he gave himſelte to ;which bis for. 
mer thoug ines did augment upon 


and 
him ; and not, as fome would have ir, the terror of his 
cnemies forces :: as Harow Anthonins objeRed to 


Auguſtus in that Navall combat 
cilie,that he had nor courage cb ro behold the or- 
der of the bartell; for indeed he fell aſleepe and lept fo 
long till the ViRory' was his; which he knew not of 
till Agrippe with much adoe- had awaked him, 

Bur indeed 1 conſtrue both their cour; 
have beene-ſo greari (as their former and {aceeeding 
ations may witnefſe) that they diſdayned that the a 

rehefifion of ſuch hazards or accidents as might enſue 
great $,ſhould any way ſtartle chem from 
viog way” tg their ' owne inclinations, whether to 
ou fone ordoeor not doe this or that. 


CECCELELLECLEL 
ScQion 3. 


Alexander the great his favnd fleeping, when bee ſtould 


rather to 


Jeqping bers be tech, whwoges wifered ad 
cre againſt ſelfe-Mwrder, | 


Ve laying allcheſe excuſes aſide ; I cannotmuch 

marvellatthis ſleeping of Alexander,he being ſo 

EDA Baton” > 
| Je 


ainſt Pompey in St- Auguſt us his, 
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| Alexandeys 
great fortune, 


Cators fleepe., 


. Extirp 


- that forthwith he 


| | | 
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ſubje& toſleepe ; beſides being ſo pufied up with the 
fortunate ſucccſles of his affaires,, which made him 
have ſo high a conccit of himſelfe, (as to whom (fayth 
one) fortune gave up townes.captive, and to whole pil. 
low, whilcſt he ſlept, viories were brought; ) as I 
muſt admire that ſtrange ſleepe of Cats ; who, after 
Ceſars.Conqueſt of the field at Pharſalia,deſpairing of 
the liberty of his enſlaved reſolvedto kill 
himſelfe rather then behold the enſuing: akeration 
which Czſars government would _—_ hit ; He 
then (I ſay) having pur all his domeſtick affaircs in 
order, expecting newes of the departure of his Col 
leagues from the Port of Ytica,fell in ſo ſound a fleepe, 
that his ſervants inthe next roome, overheard him to 
{nort extreamly ; yet after that , Which (as it 
ſhould ſeeme) would have theeyes: of any 
mans reaſon and underſtanding,ſo farre as not onely to. 
abborre his firſt ſo ilL-ſert reſolution, but.cotally-to 
irpate a future thought of ſodamnedan intention: 


- . 


he awaked ſo ſtrongly confirmed in his former intent, 
bed himſclfe : And ſleepe is ſayd 
to mollifie and mitigate fury or rage in any mans 


minde, Prater Catonss invicium animum. 
Hitch 
any other 


—_— vertues x"marS kn" _ 


and 
worthy men amongſt the ancients, did imagine for the 


like deathes to be highly commended tor.courage; 

Saint A»guſtine (and with him every good Choifian) 
reputeth ir rather to be an infallible marke of Pufillar 
_— and want of firme and conſtant reſolution, ts 
behold and withſtand dangers, - and inciteth us rather 
| ; to 
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to awaitedeath, which isthe worſt that can befall us ; 
then, roprevent the (iifterance of triviall croſſes by un- 


naturally Boutchering ourfelves : To which pur- j, 41; books 
pole Cicero, in preſence of this ſame Cato, faith : That «' Sexeure. 


ſince, weare placeFhere by our-generallthe G o v 
Almighty,as Souldiers ina garriſon, that it bchooveth 
us not balely to forgoe our ſtation, till it be his good 
plealure to call us 'off : So much for fleepe, now to 
dreames which arerhecompanlons of ſleepe, 


SSA RAD RASARRESS 


Section 4. 


of D reames, both Natarall, Accidentall, Divine and 
Diabolicall : Apollodors dreame , Abrahams, Ioſephs, 
Pharaohs, NebuchadnezXars,8cc. | 


| more things might have: beene brought io, 
Mi% former SeRions, as of thoſe that walke 
or talke in their fleepe, with the reaſons thereof, and 
Hluſtrations to that purpoſe, but ſomany having hand- 
led thoſe theames,.and 1 ſtudying ſo much as 1 can 
brevity, and roſhun ies, IremittheReader to 
them; and will now by the way touch upon dreames : 
ear” #10 aturall, Accidental], Divine or 

iabolicall 


Naturall are cauſed either by the Predominant mat- 
ter, humor or affections in us : As the-Cholericke,who 
9 2 dreameth 


Divifion of 
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Nuvral which 


Accidentall. 
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dreameth of fire, debates, skirmiſhes and the like; 
The Sanguine, of loye-ſports and all: joviall things ; 
The Mclancholicke ondeath, dangers, ſolitudes, cc. 
where the flegmaticke dreamerh of Waters , Scas, 
drowning and the reſt. 

Theſe dreames which proceed from our Naturall 
or predominant affeRions are either of love, jealoufie, 
teare, avarice, envy, &c. by the firſt wemay Preſage 
and judge of the ſickeneflces which may enſue upon the 
ſupcraboundance of {uch and ſuch humors ; (becauſe 
they being the efteRs of the redundancy of theſe hu. 
mors, have a connexion in Naturewith them, as all 
other « fics have in'their caules )By thelatter dreams 
we may prelage, and judge of the affeions, and 
paſſions of the mind, and ſoconkequently of the vices, 
covfiiting intheir extreames ; Sorhe avaricious dream- 
cth of gold; the lover of his Miſtris, the lealous of his 
corrivall, &c, and if not ever, yet tor the moſt parr, 
this happencth true or atleaſtin part, 

Accidentall dreames, are cauſed either by dyct, by 
teare or joy conceaved intheday time ; or the pro- 
penile deſire to have ſuch or ſuch a thing tocotne to 
paſlc,and the like :: Thus oft times a vicious ſoule will 
figure to 4t {cite in dreames theterrors thatitfeareth : 
As Apollodorws,who dreaming thatthe Scythians were 
ficaing oft his Skinne,thought that his owneheart mur. 


mured this unto him: Wretched man.tharthou art! 
. , Tamthe occaſion ofalltheſethy evills whictrrhou en- 
dureſt, 


D, Y1 Ne. 


Divine dreames :re thoſe, whereby it pleaſerh God 


togive cither a warning or infight of things to og 


Of Sleepe and Dreames. 
ſuch the Lord ſent on Abraham the fifteenth of 
Geneſis ; and on Ioſcph in the firſt of Saint Hathew, 
that too of Pharaoh, Geneſis torty one : (Of Phayashs 
Butler, and Baker, Geneſis forty :'of Nebuchadnezzar, 
GC. 


— 
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Diabolicall dreames cannot fore-ſhew any thing un- Diabolicay, 


to any man; they may give a ſhaddow or repreſenta- 
tion of things paſt unto us, but not otherwiſe: Then 
lecing there is little connexion of things paſt andto 
come, therefore can there be no forefight by them ; 
for although the Nivell knowerh manythings, andar 
ſome timeseven ſpeaketh the truth of things to come, 
thereby to inveigle our credulity,when in eftet he 0n« 
ly lyeth to deceaveus z yetuntothem we ought to give 
no regard or faith. Now how Natural or accidentall 
dreamcs can portend or forcthew future things, it is 
doubted : indeed Carden ſetteth downe the #7+ how, bur 
not the ir: why, any, wayes clcerely enough, to'my 
underſtanding. 


sf ' ALL EEYTAT 
For the dreames that G © Þ ſcndeth upon a man,. 


I underſtand to-be myſtical, and portending fomthing 
touching his ſervice; Out ſpiries :it cannot well bee , 
for when weare awake, we cannot winy thing 


- 


t0.come,ar kaſt without praentediration;no not by any. | 


' Philoſophicall groutd: whatloever.'1 Neither can 
they be moved by the divel, for he i8a deceaver,and all 


S WALkeS/1 x k:owſt! beicheo ſome orher © | 
ef cong' » rpcov oi one} vant Agee na : 


we will inftance examples beereafter ;. tomy mind;it 
muſt be racher ſome. peculiar extraor dinary, infpira- 
tion in the dreanes forthe time, that Anima Aandt;; 

or: 
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or ſpiritus univerſitatis, although many learned men 
aſcrybeſuch dreames to it particularly, - 

Severus dream An example of this kind I read in Herodian, where 

ot rertinas- jt js reported, that the Emperor Severus dreamed he 

| ſaw Pertinax mounted upon his richly Caparaſſoned 

Horſe, and receaved as Emperor by thePretorian 

Souldiers, but that the Horſe ſtraight wayes flung 

Pertinax off his.backe, and cameſtooping to Severus ; 

who reaching the Horſe by the mayne forthwith 

mounted him, and was by the ſame Souldiers.recea- 

ved and admitted Emperor ; which indeed came {0 
to.,paſle, 


The Emperor Severus his dreame of Pertinax ; which he 
cauſed to be molded in Braſſe; An admirable dreame of 
the Emperor Henry the fifth ; Cicero's of Oftavianus. 

' That beaſts dreame, but hard labouring men ſcldome ; 
and the reaſon thereof, &c. 
ſerch to be caſt 


| Hereon hee. cauſed the wholedrift as ir 

\ / \ / r= Low dmrgney' of which 

— va# To w—_ ny wont 11799% = cet 
pe peror Hepry the fifth, who being grievouſly paine 

with the fra dreamt-that Saint Barvabas bad cut 

Henryrhe 5'3: him and gave himtheſtone in his hand ; which when 

Jreane, — HDeawaked, tohisgreatToy he foundto be true, if we 

may be beleeve Cuſpinian. 

- 'Likewiſethat Dreame of Cicers may bee ranked a- 

mong(t theſe : He 'dreamt that there appeared oP 

ore 


Sever iu cau- 


nn 
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before him who once ſhould be Emperor and Maſter jv, drewm 
over Rome; the next day, after his accuſtomed man- of 04eviazw. 


ner paſſing through the publicke market place, and 
eſpying 0Faviauwe Auguſtus a litthe boy playing 
the part of a Commander overthe reſt of his com- 
panions, he called ro mindethe feature and ſtature of 
the boy whothenight before had appeared to him in 
his , and Gadivg that in every lineament he aſli- 
milated 0ZFavianws, took him by the hand 8& brought 
him before all pot 3 that werethere aſſembled, 
reſented him; and told them that oneday that boy 
ould command averthem, which thereafter came 
to palle. 
ow dreaming is not proper to men only when 
they ſleep,burto beaſts alſo ;for War Horſes accuſto- 
medto allarmes, and skirmiſhes.,are obſerved to ſtart 
as on ſometime to neigh;Spaniels, Hounds. 
and other hunting Doggs are knowne with their voy- 
cexto-huntin their fleepes, gg uu ooo wo rn 
»=o.clam Tama, teversi © 
Credit,cy extents ftringit veſtigia Roſtro, 
But fleeping men doe not ar all times dreame,wea- 


» 


ryedand labour-toyled bodyes doe neyer findethem. 
Dulce ſoar feſſis \jn gramine. 
Againe, | 
| Sopor virorum dulcis agreſtinm. 


Becauſe nature hath to doe-to disburden 
and diſgeſt the drowſineſſe, wherewiththeir whole 
ſea{es wereel . Ds: Pt rom 

But I will adde no more of dreames, then that 
which Cato long agoe hath warned us of, 

Sommia ne cures nam mens humans quod optas 


F.Y 


. : , 
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Et ſperat vigilans, in ſomnis vidit id ipſum, 


Thar this is love, beſide dayly experience we have 


Farrants out of our molt __ Poets. 
In ſomnu tadem pleroſq, videmus obire, 
— elues, 


| ian Cauſas gon 
26 91 atores obire. 

The reaſon here of; dee object of our ſen 
ſes doenor only 00 wore while they are preſent ar 
a buſineſſe, but alſo leaverh ſome cettaine Idea im- 

inted in the minde; which rancountring with our 
Gon ie phantaſcs uid our of prequcetachele 
onfuted dreamesabore ſpoken 


Pl ©” A—— © qt A... te Ga. Bs. th. 
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VARIETIES 


The fifth Booke; 


Conteining five Treatiles, 


1 Of the Numbers T bree and Seven. 

2 Of Miracles and Prodigies. 

3. Of the Philoſophers Stone. 

4 Of the World. 

5. 4n Jntroduftion to the Metaphyſicks. 


m 


By. Davrio Prexson of Lovontanps int 
SCOTLAND Gentleman. | 


| 
| 
| 
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Et qua-n0n proſunt ſingula, mulla juvent. 
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TO 
T\HB4R-I1-G 
Honourable, my noble 


wood Lord, Tomas 
"», 
Lord Binx1N'G, Cc. 


My ever honoured good Lord, 

— EZ 0 ſo baſe attribute but might 
| juſtly be vented againſt mee, 

had I fo farre ſuppreſt Tour 
Lo moſt generous goodner,and 
many ſfingalay favours con- 
ferred on my demerits, as not 
inthi dutifall dedication, [4- 
erificed to the altar of your 
larger merits, preſent this 
ſmall offering of my greater good will af affetion : 1 

will nat implare your propitions acceptance, for your 

notcdand courteous affability to all, and gracions accep- 

2ance of meaneſt gifts, animates me to this preſumpti- 

01. WW hat your knowne wvertues (my Lord) are, would 


(Aa2) require 


required more accurate andtighter Pen than mine to- 
delineate z get were wot the world ſo given,that even 
truthes themſelves arctaken far palpable flatteries, i 
could tell with what univerſal quia and commen.-. 
Aaation 607 700nger wvertues and generofiticsin your: | 
travels made even firangers to honour and pur 
you | 1could tell what great hopes our Countrey. hath 
already received, that you will not onely tothe Lands 
and Poſſeſfions of your worthily noble F ather, ſucceed 
a Heyre,but to by ſingular K pReggs and Y ertues: 
alſo; which have already ſo fairely. budded and now 
ripen ſo hopefully, that none can doubt the ſucceſſe , 1 
could tclltoo of you Prudence,Courage,Charity, and 
your other ample endowments, but I am ſo full of ad. 
miration of your. every pop 4hat what the Tra- 
edian ſaid of Cares, I may of my affettions, Leves 
mane, ingentes ſtupent:: Accept then (my deare 
Lord) for expreſſion of all, thu little Booke ; which, 
how voluminous and accurate ſoever it could be, were 
ane to your high deſervings from me 5 That Your Lo; 
init, is mixed with fo noble Partners, Thope for par. 
doy not reproofe, which likewiſe intreate for all my 0- 
ther Prejpaſſs and boldreſſe with your Honoer, al-. 
wyes humbly deſiring the continuance of your Noble 
Love and Favours to one ,who would no longer wiſh to 
live, if it were not both to live and dit 


Your Lo: moſt faithfull and 
cntirely-affetioned Servant: 


D. Piznrs On» 


NVMBERS 
THREE and SEVEN. 


_— 
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SECT. 1. 
Treating briefly of Numbers in general. 


ina moſt exatorder, ſym- 
>\f metrieand proportion. 
5, Antiquity haveremarked 


ED things by ſeverall 
Numbers, as Pjcras 1 Tray Man 4 


icks at lengehr 
Aa 2 __ relateth, 


required more accurate andtighter Pen than mine to- 
delineate ; yet were not the world ſo given, that even 
truthes themſelves arc taken palpable flatteries, I 
could tell with what univerſall applauſe and commen. 
dation y00r 200g Vertwes. oſitiesin your- 
travels made even ſtrangers to honour and admire 
you | 1conld tell what great hopes our Conntrey. hath 
already received, that you will not onely to-the Lands 
and Poſſeſfions of your worthily noble Father, ſucceed 
a Heyre,but to bus ſingular K nowleages and Yertues- 
alſo, which have already. ſo fairely. budded and now 
ripen ſo hopefully, that none can doubt the ſwceeſſe zl 
could tclitoo bf you Prudence, Conrage,Charity, and 
your other ample endowments, but 1 am ſo full of a4. 
miration of your. every hope that what the Tra- 

edian ſaid of Cares, I may of my affetions, Leves 
fine: ingentes ſtupent:: Accept then( my acare 
Lord) for expreſſion of all, this little Booke ; which, 
how voluminous and accnrate ſoever it could be, were 
Aue to your high deſerving from me 5 That Tour Lo: 
init, is mixed with ſo noble Partners, Thope for par- 
dox not reproofe, which likewiſe intreate for all my 0- 


ther Preſpas and boldneſſe with your Honeer, al-. 


wayes humbly deſiring the continuance 4 your Noble 
Love and Favours to one,who would no lo 


| ueerwiſh'to 
live, if it were not both:to live and die 


Your Lo: moſt faithfull and 
cntirely-affetioned Servant? 
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N VMBERS 
THREE and SEVEN. 
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SECT. 1. 
Treating briefly of Numbers in general. 


—741/ © » atthe Creation is ſaid 
to have mate all things in 
| number, weight, and mea- 
ſure, as indeedethey were 
ina moſt exaRtorder, ſym- 
metrieand proportion. 
iquityhaveremarked 
| many things by feverall 
Numbers, as Pirras 11 his Hierogliphicks at lengeh 
| Aa 2 __ relateth, 


Of Numbers. Lib. F 

Anti quicy relateth, Pythagoras is ſaid to have efteemed-much 
ſuperſtirious ofthe wu de one tre of the firſt even 
inthe © and odde, numbers twoandthree ; 
numbers. Numero Dems impare gaudet, | 
Severallmen have ſeverally treated of ſeverall 

ngenbers, butI have, bere-niade-chayce of three 

++. i oe andfeven, as finding manieſt and moſt memorable 


umber, things inall Sciences comprehended within them 
which thus ipack't, up together,cannot but bee infi- 
nitely delighttull,and moſt helpefullto the memo- 
ry of every Reader. 


Conteining variety of memorable things comprehen. 
ded within the Number of three,as of Heaven,and 
Kell, and of Poeticall fiions, and ſome obſervati- 
015 among ft the Romans. | 
7 Hree of all Numbers ſhould beheld ingrea- 
1} teſtveneration. | | = 

** The Perſons of the'God-head are three, 
Father, Sonne,and Holy Ghoſt, whichis that moſt 

bleſſed Trinity, 1107 30 0D | 
Three Heas'  Lhereare faidto bee three Heavens; Aeriall, 
vers. __"whichis betwixt this and the ſtarry Firmament : 
{Erherjall, that great-Primum Mobile encompal- 
Gogeb5 Þrk : and Empixeall, or Criſtalline Hea- 
BY ven, 


Lib. 5+ Of Numbers. 
ven, the habitation of the bleſſed Spirits, whicher 
(asis ſuppoſcd) Saint Par! was caviſhed, There are 
alſo three Regionsof the Ayre, 

As three heavens, ſothere are ſaidto beethree 


Hels ; The Grave, the place of torment, and the 
anxicty of avexed minds 


Saturne had three'Sonnes, Pluto, Neptune, Inpi- 


ter, Inpiter had his three-fold Thunder, Neptune 
his three-forked Trident, and Plwto his three-hea- 
ded Cerberme, | 

Diana, according to the place where ſhee was, 
haththree ſeyerall names ; in the Heavens, Zuna 
or Lucina; on Earth Diana; in Hell Hecate. 

There were al{o three Graces; LMHglaia, Thalia, 
Euphroſine : and the Awſesare numbred by thrice 
three, 

Three Iudges arefained by Poets to-bein Hell; 
Minos, «ace ; and Radamanths. 

Three - Furies' Daughters of Acheronz' 4letFo, 


T Yephone, Aegera, 
T 


ree Heſperides z eAagle, CArethuſa, Heſpere= 
thuſ. _ \ 07 *2Arrittt 
Three Syrens ; Parthenepe for witz Ligiatorvertue; 
and Zencoſia for beauty : 
A ſpettu verbis, animi candore trahuntur 
Parthenopes, Ligie, Eeucoſieque, viri. 

Three Siſters of the Deſtinies called Partce , 
Clothodraweth outthe thread of our lives; Lacheſss, 
ſpinneth or twiſteth it ; and CLfropos cutteth it at 
Our deaths: 

Clotho Colum bajulat, Lacheſis net, Atropos occat. 


Aa 3 Gerion 


Tives Hellm 


Heathnick 
ſuperſtitions, 


Poeticall + 
ions. 
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Gerion was ſaid to have had a three-fold body: 
Three ſhaped Chymera ; Sphinx was fained to have 
three ſeverall Vi z andthreefatidick or pro- 
phecying Sybeles, & many the like amongſt Poets: 
HMartia Romatriplex, Equitatu,Plebe,Senaty. 
Amongſt the Romans were three kindes of Fla- 
_ or Pricfts, their Deales,Martiales,and Quiri. 
nales. 


They had alſothree kindes of Prophets z 1rs. 
ſpices, who divined by ſacrifices on Altars; Augu- 
res by the chirping of Birds; and .L#ſpices, who 
foretold theeyents of things by behalding the en. 
trals of birds. 

They divided every of the twelve moneths in 
three ; 1des, Nones,and Calend;s. 

The Romans allo, for recovery of the Greeke 
Lawes, ſent three men, Spurixe Poſthumins, Ser. 
wins Sulpitins, and Aulus Manlins : And amongſt 
them three were noted for obteining greateſt 
{poyles from their Enemies, Romnlus, Coriolanus, 
and CAC —_— "mA 

Romes three-fold government was firſt by Kings 
then Conſuls, laſtly E mperours. | ; 


DOD DEASEAHASEREPEIEPDOODDD 
SECT. 3: 


Conteining ſome Theologicall and Moral! precepts and 
obſervations, redated under the number of three, 


Here arethrec Theologicall yertues; Faith, Thea ogicall 
Hope, and Charity ; and three principall 2-4 Moral 


Veriucs. 


Morall vertues; Temperance, Iuſtice, and 
Fortitude. 

Three things incident toman; To fall infi inne, Of Sinne, 
which is humane ; to riſe our of it againe, which is 
ONS and to lyc in finne, which is Diaboli- 


Threethings inall our < pay are to be obſerved; How our ap+ 
that our Specketheriad by reaſon; Flay 6 ox 
lefler nor greater care bee taken abour 
then the cauſe requirerhzand that things, &o” form. 
to liberality and honour, be moderated. 

There are rhree prin duties belonging toc» Chriſtian du- 
very Chriſtian in z to livein piety and de- "** 
voton towards God ; rowards our Neigh- 
bours, and Sobriety cowards our ſelves. 

There are alſothree ſubalcerne, and lefſe princi- 

FOLIO rouſe gator to PRC PTTONCS, CN clemencie to 

"Weeoftend God fee rayes with mouth 

ec r Te yes, wit cart, How wee of- 

and hands, (by hand heereT underſtand all our ſen- Ns 


ſes; )for whichto I to make gan peaſe him, 
three | 


0 


Ciuiſts hy» 
my lation aad 
exalation, 


How to knovw 
God, 


David. 


Salomon. 


. Mans Ene- 
mit $- 


Love. 


Of Feare, 


feare, torour livesand goods; a Civill; for 


_ Of Num) Libig 
' three other wayes, by Confeſſion, Contrition, and 


Satisfaction, 


Three degrees of Chriſts humiliation z his Tacars 
nation, life,and death : three of his exaltation ; bis 
Reſurrection, aſcention, and fitting at the right 
hand of the Father. 

There are three things incident to unregenerats 
Nature; Ambition, Avarice,and Luxury. 

Thercarethree wayes to know God : Negative- 


" ly, whereby what evill is inman, is deniedto ke in 


od : thenby way of excellencic, whereby, what 
good isin man we acknowledge to be in God moſt 
eminently above man,and inthe abſtraRof it:Liſt- 
ly by way of cauſality, whereby weacknowlecge 
Godto bee theefficient cauſe of all things. +. 
Gods word was written by Prophets, Evange- 
liſts, and Apoſtles. PEW 
David for numbring his en lc had choyce of 
three things, Plague,Sword,and Famine. | 
Salomon had choyce ofthree bleflings;Wiſdome, 
Wealth, and length of dayes. | 
Three great enemies continually aflaile man: the 
Devill without him, the World about him, ard the 
Fleſh within him : Againſt which hee ſhouldbe ar- 


med with theſe three weapons ; Faſting, Praying, 
and Almes giving. 

Love three-fold ; Divine, Worldly, and Diabo- 
licall. Moreover wearetyed to a three-fold Love ; 
Of God, our neighbour,and our ſelyes, 
Athree-fold feare alſo poſſeſſeth us ; 2 Naturall 


our ho- 


*- 


Nous 
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nour and fame zand a Conſcientious for our ſoules; 
So weeare ſaidto ſee with three kinde ofeyes;of 
our bodies, reaſon,and faith. 

The Popes Mitre is engirt with three Crownes.. 


SECT. 4. 


0f Politick Government : Of living Creatures z and 
of duties belonging to men of ſeverall profeſſions, 
& Phyſicians, Indgts, and Lawyers,&c. with ſome 
Phyſicall cbſervations, all Tripartite, 


Herearethrce kindes of Government ; Mo- 
| aarchy, of Kings; Ariſtocracie,of Nobility; = mat 
and Democracic of Commons; as our State | 
conliſteth of Clergic, Nobility,and Commons, 

Phyloſophers,Phyſicians, and Divines doe ſe-- ay,ur ayer 
verally preſcribedyet for living to all men; the firſt 
a moderate, theſccond a ſparing, the thirda moſt 
ſtri continencic. 

There were principally three kinde of Creatures What Creas 
ordained forthe uſe of man, livingin three ſeverall <5 027 
Elements, Fowleinthe Ayre, Beaſts onthe Earth, mans uſe. 
re door hings, 1 Sen(! 

rec kindeof living thi ntelle&uall, Senli- 
tive, and Vegetable; 35 Mcz, Beaſts,and Plants. 
TherEarethree Principles of Phyſick; Matter, 
Forme, Privation, 
. Therearealſo r_—_ requilitein aP 


Can 


L ayyyers: 


Iudges. 


Divifon of 
Lawcs. 


Chirurgian, 


()ratour, 


Civilian, 


P OCLtS, 
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cian zt6 teſt6rt health loft, tot Sit being 
weake,and to} __—_ whenitis 35s ed, 
Evenſothe ers patts are th ree-fo1d tO re- 


cover meanes loſt 5 preſerve them When they are 
purchaſed ,and to purchaſe ſuch onely as wee have 
right to; whichthree the Canoniſts performe, in 
purchaſing of Benetfites, recovering thoſe which 
are loſt,and inconſerving thoſe which are once ob- 
tained. 

A ludge ſhould haye theſe three qualities; for to 
be delaying, mercenary, flor ignorant, 

Lawes of menate three-fold;of Nature,of Na- 
tions, and of Cities ; and the Lawes of God ate, 


Morall,Ceremoniall, and Iudiciall. 


Three thitigs chiefly are to bee obfetved in 
Indgemenit, Examination, Conſultation, and Sen- 
rence, 

Three things tooare requifire inz good Chirur- 
glans anBag eee, a Lyons heart, anda Ladies 
triand, 


Three things requiredin art Otatont ; to ſpeaks 
Gly comanened copioufly; oras Fir have 
LO m_ andjogdicially : 
1nd inovery oftheſe Saret6 bee 


RR ima Rl eau reg 
There are three objeas of the hole Cm Law, 
bm Perſons; Adtions. 
aro (v hides of YVerlts 
DD Rr et ;n- 
rang Ly rick are Macooterchan 
adtho teſt, 


_ 
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T hree ſpecies of fickneſſe > dagp raed. we ateaf. 
fected ; ew gs vs a nereſbleeta humour, 2nd fi. 
ſtance ; which c inthree kinde of fea- 
vers, 21mple,Co Tn and Peſtilentious : Simple 
feavcrs $00 are three-fold, ;dian, Tertian, 
Quartan: Corrugtor Hedick Feavers three-fold ; 
the firſt being inthe conſumption of our ordinary: 
humaur ſecond in out Balmicor oyly ful 


ſtance bath curable; the third which conſumeth 
our boble parts called Maraſmus,paſt cure. 
Of all meaſurable bodies there arethreedimen- 
ſions ; length, breadch, and deepneffe. 
Three things eſpecially the Perſian taught their 
children ; to ride, thoote, and ſpeake truth. 
The day i is divided into Morhing, Noone, and 
Eyeni 
Every Moone hath her increaſc, full, and wane, 
_ Poſt tridnum muhier faſtidit & Mſpes & 
imber, 


SECT. 


Acmarable ob; ONS £0188 dit within the 
Number of Seven, as of the age of the World,and 


wans generation, 


He Number of Seven by many learned men 

hath beene held the moſt myfiicall, and by 

ſome entituled the moſt ſacred of Numbers, 

as 0n it many moſt remarkeable matters have hap- 
Bb 2 pened 


9 


Phyſicall 
obſeryations. 


Cuſtom:s »- 
mongſit che 
Per frans. 
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d : Godcreated the world in fix dayes, and 
reſted the. ſeventh; - and therefqre amongſt the 
Jewes every ſeventh moneth, and ſeventh yeare 
were appointed-toreſt : and in how great reve- 
rence was their great Iubilee,which every ſeventh 
yeare bcing multiplied by ſeven, tellout cvery 49 

carc? 

s Theage of the world is divided into ſeven ;-the 
firſt from CAdamto Noahs flood ; the ſecond from, 
thatto CAbrahams time; the third from Abraham 
to the freeing of the people of Iſrael from their 
Captivity in Zgypt;the fourth, from their comming 
out of Ezypt to the building of Salomons Temple ; 
the fifth, from that tothe Babyloniſh ne at 
what time leremie writ his Lamentations ; the ſixth, 
was the time betwixt thatand the comming of our 
bleſſed Saviour : the ſeventh from our Saviours 
time tothe end of the world. And ſome have given 
forth, that the world ſhall take end the fix thou- 
ſand yeare of its age, and reſt the ſeventh. 

The firſt ſevendayes after conception, the ſcede 
of maninthe wombe becommeth Embrion,the ſe. 
venth weeke there-after it becommeth fet#s and 
quickneth ;and the ſeventh moneth after that it is 
paris, and isbroughtintothe world. 


SECT.6; 


11 


DONLAUABAD'N 


SECT. 6, 


How the ſeven Planets ave ſaid to rule ſeverally over 
the ſeven ages inthe life of man, 


A ſtirution of man to depend on the force of The feren 
the ſtarres andceleſtiall bodies, ( nowayes j3$,00912%*, 
depriving God of his Soveraigne and” abſolute to the ſeven 
power ) have divided the age of man into ſeven Planets: 
parts, aſcribing to every part one of the ſeven Pla- 
nets which ruleth overit. The firſt they call In- * 
fancie, over which they place the Moone,which is 
of nature weake and moy(t, changeable by encrea- 
ſcs and wanes, and this they make to laſt butfoure 
yeares. | 
The ſecond from foure to fourteene,called child. 2. 
hood, 'over whichthey ſet Mercury, becauſe hee of 
himſelfe isindifferently good or bad, according to 
the goodor bad: Planets with whom heis joyned ; 
ſo in this age aboy bewrayeth his inclination, 
and is ſoflexible, thataccording to his education 
and company he is mingled with, hee becommeth 
either good or bad, and that impreſſion hethen ta- 
keth, canhardly be rooted our of him. $ 
Thethird containeththe next cight yeares, and Jo 
continueth to the twenty two ; over which they 
place. Yemns, Et prime lanuginis atas 31 Fe. 
SE BEE -- 


F k Strologians, who will have the life and con- 


72 | 


»1 
= 
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nerem eft preceps zandit was called Youthead, 
The fourth, called Adefocencir, Jaſterh tyenty 
yearcs, atinyerh till the 42 yeare, and is ge. 
verned by Sol, the Sunne, which Aſtrologians call 
the ſpring,the light, the eye ofthe world,and King 


qycrthe other Planets : Inthis age man attai 


 rohisfull trengch and vigour, becommeth hardy, 


judicious, underſtanding, &c. 

The fifth laſteth from 42 to 56, and is called 
manhood or yirile age, ruled by cM rs, a bad ſtar, 
dangerous, fierce, and hot; ferinthar men begin 
ro wax angry, impatient, and avaricious, but more 
temperate in their dyct,and more conſtant intheir 
actions, 

The ſixthtakethup 12 yeares, ſolaſtsto 78 ,and 
is called old age, goyerned by Jupiter, a noble Pla- 
net, making men religious, juſt, chaſte, temperate, 
and pious: Inthisage men abandonpaines and tra- 
vell, and practiſe deyotionand good workes. 

Thelaſt is from 78 to 98,which yeares few come 
to, and is called decrepit old age,ruled by Satarze, 
the higheſt and moft maligne Planet, cold,dry,and 
mellancholick;cumberſome,inſupportablc,weake., 
and growing againe childe-like 


f 
| 
| 


On, 9 OnIETnTST; on nY Co —— RT a. at 
Y 
E TX. , 

. I 


" 
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$1U2ADARQ JS VO VE! PUNE W/AEES KEN 
SECT. 7. 


The ng of ſome Fithers of the Ehurch and ſome 

Philoſophers concerning the number of' Seven, 

- what attributes they gave, with ſome of Hypocra- 
tes obſervations thereon. 


Y Saint Ambroſ# in his 12. chap. de Moha & 
B Arcay S, Origen in his 2 Homily on Geneſis, 
and his third on Exodus ;and Euſebius de Pr a- 
paratione Evangelica; this number is ſometime cal. 
led a cleane number, a holy number, a virgin num- 
ber, amyſtical, a number of perfe&ion,with man 
the like Epithets artribmred unto it both by Civi 
and Eccleſiaſticall Writers ; yet prafeftome in his 
24 Homily ori Geneſis, ſpeaking of the number of 
Beaſtsthar entered the Arke, inyeyeth againſt,and 
raxeth all obſervers of numbers  Hypocrates in his 
worke' te parti Seprinteſtyt, chlyrging himſelfe on 
the-propertics of this number; ſaith, that the life 
of man confifteth of ſeptinaries;rhatinſeven dayes 
a childe hath althiscompleate members ; and that 
if any aan abſtaine totally from meateand drinke 
ſeven'dayes, hee cannor Hive; , that a childe borne 
the ſeventh moneth'may live, but not on borne the 
lcight 5 becauſe (faichhee ) tharrhen'Sarirne, by 
courſe over-riffeth the birth; that in; ſeven yeare 
children ſtaveaffrheir teeth; thatthe Gurs ofman 
are ſevett rimies his length; charthe ceteftialt bodies 


of 


o | | : 
k- i 
; : 
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' ofthe Moone, and of the cight and ninth Orbedoe 


moveby Septinaries;the Moone maketh her courſe 
in foure ſeven dayes; thecight Spheare finiſheth 
its revolution inſeventhouſand yeares;the ninth, in 
ſeventimes ſeven thouſand, which make out forty 
nine thouſand,and many the like, 
SECT. 8. 

Of the ſevenWonders of theworld. 
Here have beene ſeven wonders famed 
j through the world, ſo called,cither for the 
vaſtneſſe of the fabrick, or curiofity of 
workmanſhip : 1. The Pyramides of Zgypr.2. The 
Towre of Pharos, built by Ptolemy King of Egypr. 
3- The Walls of Babylon, built by Semirams. 
Sen Wane 4+ The Temple of Dianein Epheſi, which was 
des, beautifiedwith 127 Pillars of Parian Marble. 5. 
The Tombe or * pp of Manſolns King of 
Caria, built yy AH rremes 6. The Coloſſus 
at Rhodes,the Image of a huge Gyant caſt in Brafle, 
which be-ftridde the River which runneth to 
Rhodes, under which a ſhip might paſle : By ſome 
the Pallace of Cyrus which was reported to bee 
cimmented with gold, obtained the ſeventh place, 
though ſome, as MartiaZ in his firſt Epigram, pre- 
ferreth Yeſþafians Amphitheater at Reme before it, 
orany of the former : butthe matter is not worthy 
acontroverlie.$o leave themand proceede. 
DV ILAVY HCL SECT-g- 


Ky® 4 FIC? "oF A ny W 
--$B QT: "Y | 


A centinneiendfs en the numborof 
very tohes cat of Seriprare.. | 


'He: tſredlites compatied the Walls of tvrite 
Gp ara ot nana \and at the ſeventh blaſt ofrhe 


' Kammes'bornes, which they carriedabomt 
them,they telldawneto the g the Watts 
were donene. »- 


feerit, totidens lethay de more bidenzes, 
Feafts and Solemnities of Gods 
people continued ſeven dayes. 

Seven dayes the people cate unleavened bread 
2tthe Pafſeover. 
God had feventhouſand reſerved unto kimſelfe, 
which bowed nottheir knee toBa«/. 

tob had ſeven Sonnes zand Zachary maketh men- 
_tionak ſcven eyes, wherwith God feethall 

The Propher Eiba commanded Naamin 
Layne to waſh himſelfe ſeven times inthe River E 
Torgane., 

The number of Beafts whichentered the Arke 


N 4h. The! reſted on-rhc 
of were ſeven. : - {Arke 1 yegey 
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Mountaine of C{rarat ontheſeventh moneth : and 
inthe 19. of Proverbs, 'Wiſcdome hath built her 
houſe on ſeven Pillars; theſeven Candlefticks,the 
ſeven Churches ef {ſia z the Booke cloſed with 
ſeven ſeales z the ſeven Angels, withtheir ſeven 
Trumpets; the feven viols of Gods wrath;the ſe- 
ven degrees ofthe Templeyſeven loaves(ſerved the 
whole Companic which were withour Lord: 
Fharach dreamed offeven fat,and ſeven leane kine: 
and God inthe 26 of Leviticwe,threatnetha ſeyen- 
fold cnrſc ro bee multiplied on all that thinke the 
evils that befall them tocome by chance;allwhich 
with many more mentioned in Scripture,cannot be 
without their owne myſtcriesz No marvell then 
0745 and others have reputed this num. 


that Pythag 
ber a religious one ;/ finceScri are full of oc- 
world conſiftecth 


reg org 7 and ror & - 
of ſeven Vnities, | 
erſonall, Een Eectefaltient, 


of the panty 

gall, Regular, 

LEES ASST SSSSSSAREEED 
SECT. 10 


and Politicall. 

Of the ſeven great Potentates of theworld, of criti; 
catdiges and climaiterick yeares , with other ob- 

\ ſerwvarions, "T7250; 


FN the Heavensareſeven Planets,and inthe Earth 


©ieven great and powerfull -Potentates doc __ 


Lib.s. Of Nombers, 


Lhe rontigmrtr} bnoa' the Fmperour of Chj- 
Eg nero bnnn nel ; the 

coy of Perſia; yt pen jy 
ermany ; Preſter I 

riots eats Emerote of Rafi 


of 
onarch of 


The ſeventh and forteenth day inalldiſcaſes are 


gcecounted moſt and are called Criticall. 
' Macrobius, Aulws Gellixe and others obſerve,that 
every ſeventh * -yeareinthe life of man there tol- 
loweth ſome alterttionfcitherin eſtate, voyce,co.-' 
lour hayre,complexion,or conditions: And Seneca, 
yn quiſq, annus atati notam mo wheres 


» Ih. 21-238, 35. 42: 49. 56. 56 63. the 
nory'S ihe chr care are counted 


rall. F:rmiasadvilcthall to take great heede ts 
themſelves intheſe yeares : 02evianus Ceſar ha- 

ving paſlcd this date, writ tohis Nephew Cajav, to 
congranitmiigtuthadye ſeven yeares 


Aſtronomie : 
' Gram. loquirr Dia. wera decet, Rhet,werhs c0- 
aſe Hr rome, Gev.ponderat, Af. c#= 


on Romulus, Numa Pompilisr, 
Tullus Hoſtilins, Ancus Martins Tarquinims Priſens, 


Sefwuius Tullins,Tarquinins Swperbus. 
Rome was built upon ſeven Hills ; Palatinus, Ca- 


preotimns Pg, Caritas , Calios, E ſealinus, Aventinus, 
and Fiminals. —"TW0h There 


mmm cuw_— 
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There were ſeven wiſe men-df Greere 3 Solow,” 
id) Chil, Pittacwny Cleapuls, $166; and Peris 


ts weteſevenkinde of Cronneeamongſtch 


Romans. 


2 The Trigaghalfich ad Layrells there 
1, after old, given to it Emperours by. 
the Slog rod os cheix Tri 


2 Obſidionall, gi giycn by Souldiers othew Empe- 
rates Fl ver ingrhemls om a Siegez,and it was 
| o gage od from 


thetren. 

| w_ " that Siege. - 
3 The Civicall yank ,which was beſtowed on 
.., 8Y, Souldierthathad releeved acaptived Ci- 


_ 
4 AANaal SR tba iven toanyman 
: that of. dear ſcaled the 


"'Y 3 Clletoat 15,2 a0 to che firſhemererin- 
£0 nenucy Campe orilienches, - 
s all e;beſhow 00 harthat iſ 
ad SEE an Enenues "x0 


7.\Vas I Rae a Growne:af.rcjoycir : 


£ 
madeof Myrtle, whichw I cnfacs, tbe 
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: 
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D E c T. 17. , 
of the Worlds Continuance ani Ending. 


"Har ſubtle and caoliehs Philofoptith 24 Zeb 

" Hebrtws,eo iating: phrobenacr in ft, 

Numberof ſeven, admiringandſpeakit 
the worldsreſr;, fath-; Thar after fix tho 
VCares are expired, in thefeventh Frei rf 
clementary-worldſhall reſt, which God thereafter 
_ renew ſeventimes; berwixr ſeven thou- 

ex 4 one" thouſand yearey reft *; - aſter "all 

Re ſachs; thiseſern world, the Earth 
and all beneath the Moone, the Celeffiall world 
alſo ſhalltake an end: which Procter alſo the Aca- 
tis ord elepron pry ofocge icky og 
this vw enaty, on, 
circlesarc $ grey Phi ml ny other 
havedived +00 deepe no theſemy- 


ſteries z rid ye 0h Chayon, who inhis 
Hiſtory bringethin E bas the Tew (notthe Thesb:te) 
affirming, thatthe world ſhall laſt but ſix thouland 
yeares: viz. wo thouſand before the Flood ; 2000 
from it to the comming of the cAeffias ; and from 
that two thouſand more to the Conſummarion of 
allthings;which i inallamounteth to 6000, Wher- -. 

wS, "guſt in bis firſt Booke on Geneſis, ad 
Manichove, fo me way enclineth , yer Heſychins 


Cc 3 inge- 
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Lib. 5 
of it, ſince 
nn th foe 
the Angels thatknowledge was revealed: Origen 
adhearcth to Leo Hehrens opinion of 7000, yeares 
continuance in his Homily, Q#d4 Mundys cum tem. 
pore caperis, in this third aKae;z3r, and 
further, ſaying, thatafterthis world is 
ther ſhall 


200- 
and that before this world,there 


was another which hee would ſtrive to 

with Autherities out of holy , which 

doeth ſayour alittle too much of nption; Apo 

inallthe Scri there is no 

bee found either of the one or ing 

Seq yetpat to pry toofarrein theſe and the 
like myſteries ED our ſalvation, 

Ate arcana Dei, ce —_—_ quid fit : 
Yet indeede this Father n is Ho omily de dr 


conſummatione, ingeniouſly 


handled thoſe mattersb mo 
relate nl of nt 


OF 
PRODIGIES 
AND 
MIRACLES: 
| Which aretrue,which falſe, 
INE I EF; 2, 


The definition of Miracles, with their: diftinition ©, 
| —_— oY they werertquiſite,in what not. 


cw” 


Aint Auguſtine,” that famous and 
y revercnd. Father of the Church in 
$ his 6. Booke de wiilitate. credends ad 

Honoratinms, defineth Miracles, to ou 
"@A cc beyond the expeRation of Mizacles. - 
: Whercof there are 


The 


v2 


Falſc Mirae 
cles which. 


Truc Mica» 
cles, 


Difference 
berwirt cIVe 
and talle Mi* 
tacles, 


them, and p 


.culous, butnot ſomuchforther naty 


cannot bring to 


lia quanquan fin, inparttwoye7; 


Of Miracles and'P rodigies. Libs: 
The falſeare ſuch Mi | 


cheſe were ; the noms Et * te op Td ren 
Degrees in the Dia!l of CAhaz,for Ezechias : A 
vigia ehnkortuoa childe, and yet remaine a 
Viegid: To draw wa irgr gut of ahardIRack ; ; To 

e Scato np pptoray the Sunne to ſtand 

Nill; > tude wk into wine ; to cauſe Manna 
fall tom heaven, and many ofthe like kinde com- 
prchended in holy Scripture, which indeede were 
miraculous things oftheraſelyes,if we conſider the 
nature of their doings where, on the other ſide, 
falſe Miracles may, ina manner, be thought mira- 
their do- 
ing, as forthe nganner howrhey ate doe 3 Neque 
enim (ſaith one)conſtant miracula magnitudine ope- 


rum; forhefe Miracles arenotiſo muchro be mea- 
ſuredby che greamefſe of theworke, as 


CI and fuch as th 
paar 


evertheir mura 


———————— 
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Lib.4. Of Miraclts and Prodigles, 


Neither isitto bedenied, but that God ſerveth 
himſclfe with, and | oxi ge the falſe Miracle- Why God 
workers, intending thereby rather totrie the faiths Fmnen 
of the beholders of them,thanany way to allow or | 
confirme their doings, as Det, cap. 13. verſ.3.may 
be ſecne. 
Now, where itis ſaid before; that true Miracles 

are forthe confirming, as falſe ones are for trying 
of our faiths z this muſt be underſtood to be, when 
the workers of them doe teach withall ſo ſound 
doQrine, that his Miracles may bee judged by it, 
not it by them. Hereby I intend not toenforce: a 
neceſſity of miracles pe ly for confirming When mica- 
our faith; forthough, during the Churches infan- ©*9e . 
cie, they ſerved ſome way towards the eſtabliſh- (ary. 
ing and confirming of the weake and waycring 
faiths of the hcarers ; yet now they are not ſo re- 

uiſite, ſeeingthe Law, Prophets, Evangcliſts,and 

poſtles workes and writing arc ſo univerſally 
preached unto all, 


CI SOT UII LO ELET 


SECT. "MN 


| Of Prodigies and in what veneration they were 4- 
mongft the ancient Romans. | 


Eing loathtotrouble the Reader with tho te.” 
dious definitions of Prodigies, nor with the 
feverall and many _ of Writers con- 

Dd cerning 


_- 
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0f Mireclei nd Prodigiet; Libi: 


cerning themT will relate onely ſome ſtoryes of 
them,and of the times whereinſome of them hap- 
pened ; of all which,as the moſt part ofthe Romas 
Writers make mention, ſo particularly Sabeflicx« in 
his Rhapſoeticall hiſtory of the world ; and that 
from the 1 1. or 12. Booke of his 4. v£xcid, unto- 
the end of his Worke. 

During the firſt Punick Warre , (which wasthe 
firſt berwixt the Carthaginians and Romays ) under 
the Conſulſhip of CHppios Claudins, and AMarens 
Fulvius F laccus,which was the foure hundrethrand 
ninety yeare afterthe building of Rome ; the Roman 
Hiſtories were then both more frequent, and did 
{avour more of truth and pors-ox thantheir for- 
mer : Wherefore to begin with thar time, I ob- * 
ſerve, that there never happened any remarkeable 

3 he picty of Prodigie, cither inthe Ayre, Water,orEarth,after 

Komare afrer Which there were nor{ preſently Expiations, Lu- 

any remake- ſtrations, Prayers or offerings made /unto their 

ble yrodiics Gods, to whoſe Temples and Altars' people-of 

every ſex, age, and condition did flock and runne, 

ro pacific and appeaſe their incenſed wrath ;'which 

may ſerve to condemne the negleR and contempt 

that is in Chriſtians of. elk Prodigies, and 

Chriſtians teach us(as theſe id when = chan - 

blamed. | ced)to repairs to-our true God, 'and implore for 
mercy, and forbearance of wrath at his hands, 

Tobegin Regen Ifaid,) with Prodigies obſer- 

vedin/the time of-the: firſt! Punick ARES 

Warre'; of thoſe many admirable ones-recorded 

by Sabcliew, I inde this moſt worthy of relation 

| #* ' . 
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Lib.z. Miracles and Prodigies 33 
In the Picemean Territory, Cneine Domitianus, and 
Lucius Annius being Conſuls, a River wasobſer-. A Mer in® 
ved forthe ſpace of a whole morning,to runne red * 
blood, noaccident that might cauſe it being per- 

ceived by any z fer which, and ſome others the 

like, the Roma#? intituled their Nowvendialia ſacra, The inftire- 
or expiations for nine dayes ; and Liviss likewiſe 1999! ne 
inthetimeof Twlus Hoſtihiustheir third King, rela- (ara; 
teth, thatthe like propitiatory Sacrifices were or- 

dained forthe like cauſes. 

In Hetruria alſo, ( which is now the F lorentines Lent oy 
bounds )the heavens were perceived to burne. 

In the Citie of Ariminis, three Moones at once Three 
were one night ſcene by the Inhabitants ; all which Meoace 
Prodigies ap outtheend of the foreſaid 
firſt Punick Warres., 

Shortly after, about the beginning of the ſe- , 
cond warre, after Hayns was overcome by Scip1o, moneth old 
a Childe of amoneth old was heard to crie in the (pak 
Streete Triumphi, Triumphi, 

In the fields of CAHmitermin neere Rome, ſhi 
were diſcernedinthe skie, and meninlong white  . 
earments were perceived to march towards one Men, eenein 
another, butnever tomeete. 

Inthe Picen Territory itrained ſtones z and the 
Sunne and Moone wereſcenetojoult ( as it were) 
at one another 3 and inthe day time two Moones Two moones 
appearedin the heavens, At Phalaſcsthe heavens **2*% 
ſeemed to bee rent aſunder : Andat _ the 
Moone ſeemed to burne; and, as envo ved in a 
ſhowre of rain, totend rowards the Earth z Civs. 
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36 Of Miracles and Prodigies. Lib.s j 

tas 0b bac prodigia (faithSabellicus) Inſtrata eſt, leo 

tiſternium & ſupplicatio' inditta,” aliaque aliis dirs 
placamina decreta, YOON 


EXEC IT TSEITETSY 


SECT: 3* 


A continuation of Prodigies, which happened in the 
time 'of the ſecond Punick Warre ; with many 0- 
thers that were ſeene under the times of ſeveral, 
Conſuls of Rome. 


N the firſt. yeare: of this ſecond Carthaginian 
| Warre,under the Conſulſhip of Fabius Haxi- 


A 'oreene mw,& Marcns Claudius Marcellus,a green Palme 
Palme tree ; , n 

wooke fire of IICCIN Naples tooke fire, and burn'd away to aſhes. 
it ſelfe. At Mantua, a litle Riyulet or ſtripe of water 
Rivets ronnue WHICH ranne into the River cAſincio, was turned 
blood. into blood : And at Reme it rained blood, An Oxe 
> op was heardthere to ſpeake theſe words, Cave tib; 

? Roma, 


Afterward inthe Conſulſhip of 2uintus Fabine, 
ſonneto Fabins CMaximms, and Titus Sempronine 
Graccus, the fimilitude or likenefle of great, long, 
- andtale ſhips appeared to bee upon the River of 
Taracinain $pame: At Amiternum in 1tatie, a litle 
rained Brooke ranne blood forſeverall dayes : In4lbano 
ones. monte n Rome,jit rained ſtones. The Sunneat divers 
umecs was ſeeneof a bloody colour : Many Tem- 
ples and holy houſes jn Rome were beaten __ 

wit 
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Lib.5. Of Miracles and Prodigies, 23 


with Thunderbolts from. heayen : ſome of the 
Citie Enfignes or field Colours were obſeryet to Fnignes 
ſwcate blood ; two Sunnes appeared in the Hea- = 
vens; at one time it rained milke,at another ſtones, 

During the. Conſulſhip: of Cornelius Gethegus, 
and Sempronius,at whattime-the Africave Warres 
were appointed to Scipis, two Sunnes at onetime Ins 5.1m, 
were {cenein the Heavens: and the night (which | 
is by nature darke ) appeared extraordinary light : 
A Comet in forme like a burning torch was diſ- 
cerned to reach from the Eaſt rothe Weſt ; and ir 
rained ſtones afrerthat notable overthrow given 
to Hannibal by Scipio, (which was the laſtto Han- 
niball)and atthetime whenthe Conſull T.Clandrms 
was appointed to prepare for £Ffick, to appeaſc 
ſome mutinies that had riſen there ; upon his ſer- 
ting out tothat voyage, the Orbe and face of rhe 
Sunne was viſibly diſcerned tobe lefle thannuſuall : 
Moreover in the Yeliterneay fields, the Earth rent _, _. : 
aſunder inſo huge and frightfull gappes, that recs 4 | xa 
and whole houſes were ſwallowed upin it ; after 
whichrthere followed ſhowres of ſtones. 

Inthe Conſulſhipof ©. Bel1ns, and L.AEmilins 
Paulus, it rained blood for two whole dayes tOge- 
ther : And the Statue of 1#70 in the emplec of «a Statue ' 
Concord at Rome was perceived to ſhedde reares. | We?" 


Da 3 "SPOTS. - 
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T he Capi- 
roll deſtroyed 
by fire from 
heaven, 


Tmages in 
Temples 
iwcat blood. 
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"8 E CT. 4+ 
Of Prodigles that happened during the civil 
waArres | fie Maris and Syllas Z ſome in 
e 


Iulius Czſars time ; a5,4t his paſting the River of 
Rubicone, the Pharſalian warres and at hs 


death, fe 

4 T the beginning of the Civill warres be- 

twixt Maris and Syla, a Mule, by nature 

barren, did foale : The Capitol tooke fire; 
and which was lamentable, it being a worke of 
foure hundreth yeares ſtanding, & famous through 
all the world, was deſtroyed, the whole Cicie was 
{o ſhaken with Earth-quakes, that the face of ir 
was wonderfully defaced: and a woman conceived 
and was delivered of a Serpent. 

When 1«l;us baſe had croſs'd the Riverof R#- 
bicon,contrary tothe decree of the Senate,the hea- 
vens, as forcſceing what imminent danger was to 
enſue thereupon, rained blood. The Statues and 
Images of their Gods in the Temples did ſweat 
great droppes of blood ; and many faire buildings 
in the Citie were beaten downe with fire and thun. 
derfrom heaven. 

Onthe ſame day that the Pharſalian battell was 
ſtrooke, the Statue of Yi#oria, which ſtood inthe 
Temple of Minerva at Ewlide,was ſcene to turne its 
face towards the Temple doore, whereas betore 

| it 


Libs? Of Mirdtles end Pridigits. 79 
it beheld the Altar. At Antioch in Syria, ſuch great 

noyſe and cJamours were heard twice a day abour 

the Walls of the Towne, that the people, afrigh- 

ted witha ſuppoſed approach of the Enemy,ranne 

our of the Citieintheir Armes. In the Temples of 
Ptelemazs, Organs and other Inſtrumencs were 

heard to play before Ceſars death : | And thoſe jurymens? 
horſes,which ar the paſſage of Rubicon he had con. wilt rob? 
ſecrated to Mars the day before hismaſlacre, were we: 
obſcryed and ſeene to-weepe and to forſake their 

foode, and ſtray about. Shortly after his death too, 

about the proſcription of Lepidus and Antonius, , 

an Oxe beingled out to plough, uttered theſe ike. 
words to his Maſter ; Why wrge you mee to worke, 

wee ſhall lacke no corne, but mex : and anew borne 


childe did ſpeake. 


f SECT. 5, 


Of Prodigies before the death of Galba z-before the 
deſtruttion of Terulalem, and at the end of rhe 
; Valerianperſecution.. bns 22g 6l 


"THere were ſuch fearefull Earth-quakes be- 
fore the death of the Emperour Galba, that 
atthe renting aſunder of the Farthymoſt hi- 
deous noyſes were heard, not unliketo the lowing 
of Oxen:But of all the Prodigies and Miracles thar 
E read of, thole which went before the deſtruRtion 


of 
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70 ' Of Miracles and'P rodigits. Libas: 
of 1craſalem,were the moſt terrible, whereof ##ſe, 
phus maketh mention at length, yet my Author re- 
counteth others no leflſe memorable, which were 

4 Comer theſe: The Comet in the thape of a Swordthat 
hang over Appcarcd and(as it were) did ng. dhotly over 
:ou/aiem. the Citic, before the deſtruction. ' An Oxe leading 
An 0 4 tothe Altar to be there ſacrificed, inthe middle of 
the Temple, did bring forth a calfe, rothe amaze- 

mentand aſtoniſhment of all beholders of it : One 

night, about midnight it grew as light within the 

Temple, as atnoone-day. Hoalſts of armed men, 

and Chariots appeared 1ntheayre ; and the Pricſts 

heard a voyce within the Sanctuary expreſſe theſe 

words ; Let ws remove from hence, About the cnd 

of the Y alerian perſecution, before the death of Ga- 

lexus the Emperour, (in whoſe dayes the Empire 

began mightily to decline ) there was darkeneſle 

| | for ſome dayes overallthat tra of Earth, in and 
Ferrd:-ble about Rome; There were moſt dreadfull thunders 
ar: nw heard, with moſt frightfull noyſes, as roaring and 

7 fearcfull lowings inthe ayre, and bowels of the 

Earth 5 whereupon followed fo terrible Earth- 

quakes,and openings of the Earthzthat whole Vil- 
| Iagesand Townes were thereby w 5-20 op ce . 
through the dread and tcrrour of theſe frigh I 
| noyſes, and by the ſight of theſe Prodigies and 
| portentuous wonders,many both men and beaſts 

| 
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Lib.5, Miracles and Prodigies 
SECT. 6. 


A continuation of other Prodigies ; With 4 conclution 
of this Treatiſe. 


| A Bout the end ofthe Gorhs and Yandals wars 


againſt the Romanes, there were ſcenc inthe 

ayre, Armics flaming as all on fire; from 
which there rained dropsof blood: and thereafter 
followed extraordinary overflowing and deboar- __ 
ding of Rivers,but chicfly of Tyber ; which of all ding > S 
other Rivers is obſerved to deboard both moſt ex- ominoas:o 
ceſiively and moſt often; and theſe ever goe before *** 
{ome evillto; happen to the City ;\ But of alt her 
deluges, none more memorable thanthat which 
happened under the Pontificy of Pelagins, which 
oyerſwelled, the walles of the City, oyedall 
the Corne in the lower Countries, —_— 
{ucha famine, and Peſtilence, , that thereby many 
thouſands periſhed, amongſt whomthe Pope him- 
p afterwhom Gregory, the moſt worthy Pope 
Or. ; K % AG tal fU att 207 1161970 
" Teithetime 0 abianns fuccelſor to him, .a terric A blaring 
bleand Portentuous blazing ſtarre was ſoene 3 and Tir | 
the ſea caſt up many Monſters with viſageslike ne monde 


SS -Þ» 2 
#83 2 


42s - nd may 2A ligr79) off {m9 
; The; d many thelike ike we 
daycs 2 nn the. third, in whoſertimethe 


Rowanc Church obtained of ,Zhocet then Etnpe- 
rour, the title of Mother an ogremun\Slutit 
C or 
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Ie rained 
_ bleadrhree 
daycs, 


A huge ftonc 
fell from 
heaven. 


A preit piece 
of Ice felt in 
Rome. 


Conclubon; 


Of Miracles and Prodigiess Libsy. 
fortillthenthe Greeke Church claimed thefope- 
riori 

0. dayes of Adrianthe Tecond Pope of that 
name, it rained blood three dayes. A fitrle before 
the death of: Sergius (the firſt Pope thatbegan ro 
change his Proper-name) terrible NT, torches 
oe fleakes wereſeenemn the ayre, with great noyſc 

th 

In the Ponificy of ton the eleaventh, ſonneto 
Sergixs, a fournaine in Genoa ranneblood in great 
aboundance. 

About the time that. 705» the twelfth was for 
his flagitiouſhefſe and abomination depoſed by rhe 
r 02h0, 2a preat ſtone fell from heaven : In 

les likewiſe within this hundreth yeares there 
fe a browniſh coloured one of an extraordinary 
e. In Frame likewiſe npon 2 S*. lohns day 
there fella eat peece of Ice, tm aſhowre ofraine, 
many forte 

In the yeare of bur Lordion. when t7uſalens 
was taken by —_— there were 


wrcible earthquakes, and fiery impreffrons feene 

overall the Ermament, and RT OST, Ori 
du encd all P ViewSeoyick | 

mlatter ages have 

and toſer downe the ſeveral 


= everall | Reaſons 7 


rer every of then, would rake yg Eng 
endure wen 41, therefore I 


witlherc puranend ro rhis dfconrfe. » 
SAL As 


SALAMANDRA- 
OR 
A ſhort Treatiſe of the 
PHILOSOPHERS STONE 
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SECT, 7. 


The Hiſt rie of the life and death of Antonio Bra- 
gading. 


He Hiftory of one A vtonie Bre- 
| gadino 2 Cyprie» Gentleman , 
y whichin my time I did reade in 
Vilamonta Frevch Barones tra- 
hath occaſio- 
ned mee to rtake this raske. 
This man, {aith he, forrhe good 
ſervices done to the Venetians inthe time of their 
Warres uponthat Ifle, being retired to Yenrce,and 
there become their ſtpendiaric, (or rather penſio- 
ner ) having fallcnart variance with ſome clarifimo 


Ee32 where- 
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34 Of the Philoſophers Stone. Lib/55 
Bragadres WREreupon cnſued blood ; not being able to keepe 
Pi: from their citieany long for s | 
Fear, hanſcl{c:roche col 


{through reaſon of his penſion which ) 
bethinking himſelfe how he mighrlive by his wits; 
inthe end, retizing to a deſert, he rancountred with 
His meeting an'Herm << Pores | bi to his cell;andhaving 
wnh an Her- imparted to him his diſtreſſe,gort this comfortable 
"> anſwer back againe ; that if hee would be partner 
with him of the taske which ſundry yeares agone 

he had undertaken, that he would not onely relceve 

him ofhis preſent neceſſity, but likewiſe (if the c- 
ventidehuded not his intention ) would make him 

His profici- ONE of the richeſt and wealthieſt men inthe world : 
enciein ine. To which diſcourſe having liſtned, and perceiving 
mclric, it was nothing but the blowing of the coale hee 
meaned, being allured thereto by his preſent want, 

the hope and expectation of future gaine,the vene- 

rablenefſe and gravity of the perſon, the religious 

ſilence of ſoſohtary a place, he embraced the offer, 

and inthe end became ſoexpert inthe calling, that 

by his white powders,(foras yet hee hadnot come 

to thar perfeQtion to make red ) he redeemed him- 

, His Prelen: felfefrom his exile,by preſenting the Senate ofthe 
io the SenUE«. Citi with/Ingots, to the value of fiftie thouſand 
Crownes, with certificate, if that & ſhould pleaſe 


them to reſtore him ro his wonted liberty ( tor thi- 
ther was his affeRion carried beyond all the parts 
ofthe world;in regard his Miſtrefſe wasthere) hee 


ſhouldenrich their Treaſure forever. Wherewith 
the Senarc being much pleaſed, ae, = 


Reſtored to 
favour , 


Libs: Of the Philoſophers Stone, 

their favour againe, where he was entertained like 2 
Prince, attended with a Guard not ſomuch for ho- 
hour of his-perſon, as for feare he. ſhould have left 
them; and gone otherwhere ; while inthe end his 
Ineors being ſuſpeRed and called in queſtion forthe 
validity of them, ' his Guard beginning to vilifie 
him, and conegle@ their wonted ſtrift attendance; 
hee under cloud and filence of night,- with his Mi- 
ſreſſe,and a black dogge which (till followed him, 
fled their Citic and Territory ; and in the end ha. 
ving come tothe Duke of Baviers' bounds to Gey- 
many, wasthere apprehended and hanged upon a 
ilded Gybbet, as one who had deluded the world 
by his ſopbiſticate monies. 


FDYYyE DE /YYOIILITDYITIFTYTYY 
SECT. z. 
The reaſon that moved the Author to handle this 


matter : The different bleſlings betwixt the Indi- 
ans «vd Chriſtians - the definition of the Philoſs- 
phicall Stone, the generall way and matter where- 
| of it4s made. | 


7 He Hiſtory, Ifay, of this unfortunate man, 
and rich couzenter, made me the morecurt 
ous and defirous to know the nature of ſo 

rare a thing as that which they call the Philoſo- 

phicall Stone, which if men mightatraineto, the 

Wet Indes ſhould not A” A - * 
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He is ſuſpe- 
Fed of Treas 
chery» 


Hee fiyes to 
Bayearia. 

He is hanged 
ona gilded. 
Gybbert 


The plenty 
of gold winch 
the Welt In- 
Clans have, 


"The truc 
m 2cecer of 
p,Qid, 


Of the Philoſophers Stove. Lib.,] 
they arez but O gen is the wiſedome and 
power ofthe Creator otall,whoreſerveth the per- 
te knowledge of ſo high a ſecret to himſelte,and 
impartcth it but tevery few, knowing the inſatia- 
blenefſe of the heart of man ; and rotheſe whe 
knew not the worth of gold, hee doth beſtow it in 
ſuch plentythes their ordinary houſhold-ſtuffe, as 
Tongs, Chuffies,Pots, Tables,and Cupbords, &c. 
arc made of it whereas they ſtarvein a manner for 
that whereof we have ſuch ſtore; and which they 
eſtecme aſmuch above their gold as we prize their 
gold above our other noteaies 
So far as I canlearn,I find that the Philoſophicall 
ſtone(by the CM rabes called Elixir )is the very true 
and juſt ſced that engendereth and begerterh gold : 
For gold is not procgeated (asI may by) either of 
Brimſtone, nor of Mercurie,nor of any ſuch thing 
as fraudulently ſome ſuppoſe and give forth ; bur 
1t is to be ſearch'tand found out of gold irſelfe,and 
thatmoſt purified: for there is nothing in Nature 
which hath not of it, orratberin itthe ſeede of its 
owne kinde,whereby it may be multiplied;burt yer 
hardly by Art may it be drawne out, by reaſonthat 
the greateſt and moſt vigorous ſtreagth of that 
ſeede confiſteth ina certaine oylic ſubſtance,or ra» 
ther ehermeh ag x; which, — by = 
wee goeabout to draw out, or tefromthe 
ance ſelfe , it conſt _ whichnot 
being ſoin gold, becauſe by the violence of no fire 
itcan beſoburntaway,  burthatit mayabide rhe 
whole (trengrhand force of Art; therefore our. of 
| it 


Lib.y. Of the Philsfopher: Stone: 
it onely that Gede or! Elixir may bee extratted, 
— it ſcemerth the a pom np, when hee. 
F m quoniam ni deperit aaro 
Tene, velus ſolnm confurnnt nulla wetuſt 5, 
CHE neque rabige, aut erneo confirit ulla 
Cana aded "Jens tic compagit s herent. 


PI EL USES 
SECT. 3, 


The Amhors Lenz dar "ns of its denome- 
mation *, 
tonchrrg LE x ayaney' 
ty of it. 


| Pafſeby themethodeand order of Fernelies m 
tn pon #4 eigen” ox as being 
wo fpecularive ; fork will here ſet downe a more 

tall and aruple deſcription of kt, and fuch asHhath 

beene i the moſtaccurate wits that this 


age afforderh, I'-have a lifle ſpoken of the 
eqs ran tc and rgettit See 


oy a Po 


v1l1ty and facirbili. 


wy Authors: 


37 


R:pleusc. 3+ 


TX 4.188 


lodoc. 
Grenerus p- 


36, 
Flos Flor.p. 
33:37. 


Thom. A- 
quin. ad fra- 
trcmyce 1. 


Of the Philoſophers Stone, Labs! 
ter reduced to a moſt ſubtle powder, 

I is called the Philoſophers Stone, becauſe Phi- 
loſophers were the firſt Laventers of it, and they 
beſt know the making and ule of it. 

They pive it ai infinite ( almoſt ) number of 
names partly to ſet out the matter, nature, and pro- 
perties of it, and partly to obſcure and hide it from 
Ws ignorant and impoſtors z for the Evtieg __ 
they gave it man tive names, ſtyling it by 
7 = a of the Src. ans whereof it is made,and by 
{1militudes, as they callit Salamandra, que igne con- 
cIpitur, igne nutfitur, igne quogque als 2 It is 
conceived, nouriſhed,and perfeed by the fire and 
in the fare : Philoſophi celare wolentes\ veritatem 
quaſi omnia figurative loquuti ſunt, 

Many thinke the P filoſs hers Stone a thing 
impoſſible tobe got, bur a multitude of moſt anci. 
entand modern Philoſophers have thought other- 
wiſe, whoknew both the theoric and/practick of 
ic: And of the tranſmutation of mettals, Zibevias 
bringeth ina great number of them that teſtific the 
ſame,in his Appendix de natw#ra metelorum, 
whom hec produceth Geberws Hermes, | Ari nt 
Thomas ae A quino, Bernardus comes z' Joannes Run 
£1us,Baptiſta Porta, Rubens, Dorneſins V ogelins, Pe- 
notus, Quercetanus,& Franciſens Picus, who in his 


| 
: 


| 
Glverand gold,ſo harthe poſſibility and faGtbility 
oftbePuifoſophrs Seneand rantono wer 
IEnt. 


ealie,cvenas 
of, EY. L22IFK2SSS A 5 +4 
That the making of the Bodaſaphiers Stowe 47 Lofſbv6- 
" penſive and laborious than many things weehoth 


ſe ard weare ; why the makers 
themſelues «pd athers. 0 290 
Lang _ I! 30s 122112 


FT" Hetruemaking of that Stone -is nelthier#%: 
# - penfive, nor long, nor. weariſome to-rhoſe 
\ thee bevrehadentedbp df. poll 
" Betywizt t ' graine/ befowne, 
Chet nitachiommdock n;there isborh# 


longer time,and (> moe pr pK 
Thema He tell mh 
Ww m 
than inthe framing Srone,as theſt 
blowers would have the world beleeve. 
Iris true,many chymicall Philoſophers ſo ſoone 


as attained this precious Stone, the v 
del more than 

ly gaine ; and they more uſe of it in Phyſick 

n in projetion. Andif any would aske z what 


cauſe they made not themſelves and all 
| 7 their 


- MG # 4 g 


- - "= 


of 16 exfich not 


# 
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Of the Philoſuphers "Stone: Lib(g) 
their friends moſt rr pe. rich. my may be well 


<T Kexpe noms had conrenement, 
lacked nowthey than | 
hey celgndmores CR oR that oy 


6vr or.to thoſe that were 'through' idlenefſe 
Aa and were afraid to be made a prey and cap- 
tivate{lavesto aydricions: : thele 
things and ſuch like made them obſcure and hide 
fromthe world what they knew or could doe, in- 
ending rather to have by the Philoſophers Stone 
on 9.5 REM ham medecinethan thefemitiary 
OL £O 
Now haye written divers treatiſes of this ſubjet 
ſome one way ſome another way, ſome more my. 
ſtically ſome more plainely ; and what is darke in 
One; is againe more cleare in another, ſpeci- 
allyto ſuchas are diligent Readers of the- Herme- 
ficall Philoſophy, 1will therefore ſet downe here 
vhat by moſt approvedconſent of all, isthe moſt 
galicand way to perfite the Philoſo- 
mu Stone, without prejudice to others, that 
ety wo at Or 3A .Inthis my diſcourſe 
be nothing obſcure, but that which a 
underſtand, - 


pay «11% may ealily 


4 generall relation of the matters and materials ve- 
qviſite to this worke ;, and in what time it may bee 
perfetied. 


"A Nd firſt; thoſe principles and grounds for 


this worke are to bee underſtood, to wit, 
1. Every mettall conſiſts of M 2 
common verſatill and flexible matter ofthe which 
all mertalls are, and untothe which all may bee by 
Art rednced. 2. The (rice metrals, and their 
ſpecifick and efſcntiall formes are not ſubjc& te 
tranſmutations, but onely the individuals of the 
ſpecies. 3. All mettals differ not in their common 
nature and matter, butin their degree of perfeRion 
and purity. 4. Art ſurmounteth and over-reacheth 
Nature, for Artaſſiſted by 


yeares in 
iſhing. 5. God hath every mettall in its 
owne kinde, and hath implanted in them (ſpecially 
in the perteR mettall)a ſced whereby they may be 
dear, chi _— of this Worke is —R__ 18.4 
ed gold,and filyer joynedtogether inthe progreſſc Roſarun, p. 
of the Worke ; foe bla) Goll alone in — 
operation 4d rubeam er” and filver _—_ 44 Mullerus, * 
Fr a | an ; 


PF. 


Aquinas, 3- 


Davſtricus, 
p. 16, 
Mcuachus 
p, 16, 
BenediQus 
p $6, 57, 58, 
Co 

Moriennes 
two princi- 
pless 

Solut, & coa- 
gular, 


Moriennes 
TT heob, 
Atnaldus, 
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albam ; and Mercury according to Art well Prepa- 
ed, Worke;: 

The onely and chiete key.n this Worke, is that 
black brat t hat ariſeth and is emergent our of the 
ſolution of So/and Luna with Mercnry, called Ca. 
POR Fr) war rFarr ARn, HT. NY \" 4 34) OILY bt. 
»1*Phe ohieſe ſh workevare SUnvio uhdtos whario; 


by ſolution caput corus is obtained, asa ry 
arifing from the diſſolved Sol, Luna, and Lions: 


Ys, andanuſbbe arded," By <0a 
ron capubem ul fig nod forimprep 


mafidn 


andFermentation. Solution whereby 4apmt corvi is. 
.obramed, 1 is more facile; butc 


ons more 


wifficile,/ | 
''The-ths to £MMthe while” Worke- is fot 


yeares, but ſotne moneths'; the expenſe are nor 
many, bat tofferable, andrhe pai 


nes are caſte, with 


li ent attendance onthe Worke : > One Po 
mms y made” for aMititHon of the 
rees of the fire will faſfice * And'one or two 


lt deneedfill;- rhe Glafſermuſtbe a Vi- 


all in forrne, 9 ſmaller 
thiboly of femmilt be _ anon 
ir may be c elofed ok 


confifting of rwo' parts; -the 
ceive the ſuperion? part, that 

hi 77.0.) 
1 | 1 419.01 | 
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11191900 Off [101 119 
"FECT: = 
C1 ge s whereby the Wirke & Tipne 
"how # wan ? 


£402, Es oling 
ſophers Stone confiſts _ 


T's 


nd rw1 Sc otus, þ.6r, 
Nin Ge 62+ 


ravions each"folowing orher I order, ro 
wit,Solation,Coagularion, Fermencarion, fixation, 
and Multipheation, 
Solution. 


Take of Mercury (made menſtruall by calcina- ;.,....... ;, 
tion, ſo ſubtil prepare by ſublimation, that it cu bm. 
may become ſhar _odg) twelve ounces: A'nai6. in 
of Sol the beſt ſort refined by frequent tulmina- MES 
tion, - .and drawne forth in Wl thinne plates Or $41, philo- 
pieces, one ounce ;. upon the which in a Glaſſe vp". p. 103; 
re ſome of the Mercury abou the fourth or [7225 
fih p part. SettheGlafſe in alukeyvarme heate in 4 
thitfrftdegreeon thts, andiſo Mapped and cloſed, 
that nothing fall in ng our of ir, when it is ſtirred 
and inclined; and Tet all ſtand for the ſpace of 15, 
of 20 dayes yes, caring the which time a part of the 
S9wilt bediffolved intothe Mercury,by reaſon of 
the internal fire and torr acrimome thereof, 
power that menſtrual and keepe it, and powre 
rt ofthe ſame, doing as is ſaid before; - 
andiec ant all 73 ,and ſo forth w- 

2 t 


Roſarium p, 
i189; 
Libanius 
Arnaldus, 


Lulliuss 
p. 1 16, 


Arnaldus, 
Maullervs. , 


Miracula 
chymica, 


Libanius: 


the glafſe and poure thereonaſmuch of the ls 
the weight of the caput corsi,and rang aeas ler 


bout the ſpace of go. dayes moxe or lefle, _ 


Of ebe Philoſophers Stone: Lib!51 
till the Sol be all diffolved into the mercuriall wat- 
ter, which afterthe commixtion and reſolution of 
Sol intoit, Meteury which before was 
now is of another temper, andis called ls virgi- 
neam, 4qu4 vite wherein Solis fully diſſolved. 

'Putall this lac virgine»m inthe Glaſſe with the 


foreſaid degree of heate every eight orten dayes 
then will K-54 black bratand water, ; 


ay +3 
merging and ſwimming above, and —__ ſubſi- 
dent which ( the watteror lac being firſt powred 
off) muſt be colleed ſooftas ic appearth, and is 
to be kept for coagulation: Ir is called caps 


ſulphur auri crudum & nondum fixum. 


f POUR OA ORIENT 


t corvi, 


SE C T7 To 
How from Solution to make Coagulation. 


Oqginha : put the ſulphur S#l;s intothe 
viol-glafſe cloſſe topped, and ſct it inthe 
.. forclaid firſt degree of heat for 


ightdayes 
till it bee almoſt exſiccat withthe bumiliyof lic 
virginis that was leftinherent init z and then 


it ſtand one or two dayestill they both be coagulat 
in one, and become almoſt Fad and foforth doe 
thus till allthe /ac bee drunke up, - which will be a- 


Lib;5? Of the Philoſophers Stone: Fr 

ing as the matteris of quickneſſe and aRivity;and' 
if this /acor aquavite bee to have con-- 
tracted any: dulnefle' and fuperfluous humidity 
while it was in the former worke of ſolution : in 
that caſe- it is tobee prepared. againe, quickned, 
ſharpned, and made finer tor this preſent worke of 
Coagulation: 1 

Both theſe,to witthe Zacvirg. and Sol. being 
Coagulatasis ſaid, the Coagulation muſt yet goe 
on, and with the ſecond Gates of heat for the 


ſpace of a month, * the matter Coagulat muſt ſtand 
19 that heat, tillthere appeare cauda pavonis,that is, 
a varicty and multitude of colours; and at length it 
will turne to a white colour, called corpns album, 
ſulphur album, coagulatuns album, . terra philoſopho- 
rum 


| _-_ + * - | — + — . + +» , 


$ EC To: 3, 
How from Coagulation to produce Fermentation.” 


 JErmentation : take as much of: purified and ;,,,..... 
laminated $9/.(asanſwereth to the third part Lullius, 
| of the foreſaid coagulatum albam) and of men» Calid<.<. 
truall | one parts of the weight of Sh, dire omg 
Amalgamaz. them and put them in the viol ona Hanis .s 
hilewme heatibe's 5. oh till S#/.by the Mcr- p. 30. 
eury bee reduced intoaſubtile calx. Thenamal. Muller: 
gamaz ina marble moxiet all the foreſaid cooguta. ummm: 


OO I. I: 


Scorus Ps 6 ls 


Of the Philoſophers Stone; Libig; 
Ne ih niet yada s 
cu inthe andſcr it-for a 
— the ſecand :\ then fer ar: 
ina heat of therhird degree, and leticſo.conrinuc a. 
good ſpace till it become an hard white heavy 
maſſe, and from thenee to an yellow colour, and 


from this to an orenge colour, and thereafter in- 
cline eo be rediſh coloured, 


\ SBCT:-9: 
 Theway to bring the worketo Fixation. 


Ization: for projeftion and tranſmutatian, 
take the halte of the ſaid maſſe and bruile it, 
- putitin a lured glaſſe, and ſet it on ſandina. 
furnace, and increaſe the fire unto the fourth de- 
gree,thatall may be made ſo fervent, that ifa drop 
of water do fall on the ſand itmake an hifling, it 
muſt ſtand ſo,for 40. dayes, till the pulverthed 
maſſe become amet ſubtile pouder. 
And for projeQion of this pouder, one part of ir 
upona 100. parts of Mercury vulgar (butwaſhed 
with vincger and ſalt) will make : od le,a per- 
fd tincture, and as ſome hold ; Sa Pref hl 
hundreth' fold tincture projeRed on L 


dreth parts of Mercury : in whole will make and 
pare 


of tinaure for gold, whereofone 


ected.on 100, - 


m_ 


ws 44, 
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S.E C y IO, 


Prom all the former, how toperfeFionate Multipli- 
. cation. | | 


VIriplication : is "that wonderfull part of 
| this artifice, whereby the ſtone being once 
made,ncedeth not tobe made over againe; 
but may be multiplied'to ſuffice continually, and it 
is thus done. Take the other halfe ot the maſle left 
inFixation, orwhat quantity you pleaſe of it be- 
fore Fixation, _ pur to-it of vo virginewm Or 
v4 vite (prepared and provided for the purpoſe, 
dad made tRerthd ran aforeſaid) a third part, 
and handlcit after the fame manner as is ſet downe 
in the worke of Fermentation, and'it will become 
as fit both for Fixation to Projeftion,and Multipli- 
cation as before, and willeyerbe, Yookas itis re- 
iterate. 


SEGT. 3t. 


A:ſhort recitall of ſome other wayes of perfefing it, 
F ay by ſame on artis, _s, why called Sala- 
mandra. 


onely «dalbym,that is for tranſmutation of Mer- 
cury into Lun, he may obſerve this forefaid me- 
TY MT 1 


® _ — 
© - - 


: any. pleaſe to make the Philoſophers ſtone 


, 
- - | 6 
dg - 
. ' _ 
- : 
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thode,whichis onely «4 r#brem, and ſo proceede 
inall things after that ſame manner, except onely 
twothings. 1, forSo/take- Z#na fined and batte. 
red out in {mall and thinneplates. '2,. when it com- 
meth tothe worke of Fermentarjon, give it'onely 
a heat and fire inthe third degree, 6 long till the 
Fcrmented miafle become ſomewhat hard, and 
then proceede with it to Fixation and Muktiplicati. 
on as is {aid in the operation ad rabrum. 

Some joyne together: both-Sol/and” Zuna inthe 
progreſle of the worke till xtcome to Fermentati- 
on,and thento obtaine #/»d#«ur4albbator tranſmutati- 
on into L»nathey put to Zuneforthe Ferment, and 
t00btaine tiydinrarubrator tranfmutation-imo Soi 
they put to Se forthe Ferment, & ſo they proceed 
as iS{aid, 

Thexe arediyerſe otherwayes in the making of 
the Philoſophers ſtone, ſome more compendious, 
ſome of a longer proceſle, but this that is here ſer. 
downe isthe beſt. | 

The Philoſophers ſons is rightly called $4/4- 
»awudr4, becauſe ts bred and nouriſhed inthefire:It 
is atreaſure both for turning other metralsintogold 
or filyer,and forany univerſall medicine to cure and 
preventalmoſtall diſeaſes. Which fo admirably 
being once by att found ow, doth ſhew its power: 
and force;that with TA#gnroliae, COND 

Ipfoius ut tenui projetta parte,per nndas 

yn A quoris': Argentum viuum tum fs foret aquor 
 Omne vel immenſum,F erti mare poſſes in aurums 


WORK L D, 


Ics Beginning, Frame, 'and 
Ending: Atleaſttheconjectu- 
rall Ending. * 
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Of the various diſtradtions of Philoſophers in'thein + 
opinions concerning their Gods; and upon hom. il 
i | grounds they were [ethed. 9. 


— —__—. i 


gen RT. C2090; EI” 0-409 7" 


| 59 Of the World. Lib.s; 
| Three ſpeci- ſelves» Oftheſe ſpeciall heads following, to paſſe 
all ane by d | ers:drhers which I have obſerved-in ther 
vaerewic® Poets; Firſt of theerue nature-and effence-of the 
Philoſophers Godhead which they worſhipped; Next ofthe dif. 
was molt per» cent of their ſoules into their bodies, and of the 
< evencofrhef ſoules when they ſhould leave them: 
And laſtly, of the vegjoning and ending of this 

Wold, of cycry one of whichalittle here. 
Alwaycs in,handling theſc points, and the firſt 
principally I cyempt P Ol and Ariftorle, for what 
their-opinion.ishercingl have touched in thar Title 
which ſheweth, how neere inall theſe three they 
jumpe withour Chriſtian Religion, which other. 
wiſc diſtrafted the reſt of the Sets, : 
Tobogbneterthen,s Tove princpinm;this isadmi. 
rable, that fome Gods they admitted as not per- 
felt ones ; whence Ovid faith, or ar leaſt bringeth 

Tiie opinions 11 dwpitcr tothis purpoſe, 


of the g d , Qu05 quoniam nondumceli dignamur honore, 
Philoſophers x rp 
ein Ouazs dedimns certh tervas habitare finamus ; 


the naure of A$ if in any Deity, there ſhould be imperfettion ; 
the Gods Bur, why natfotothem 7 ſeeing Chryfpps admit- 
ethfome-mortall 25 welFas mnmorrcall, which at 

the laſt conflagration of rhe world ſhall all be con- 

ſumed by fire z ſothat, of their D/i minorum gen- 

rium, none ſhall goe ſate, excepr Tupitey alone. >; ;. 
Topafſe by, that'Srate oy the Gods from 
aft charge and office, afcribing all things tobe done: 

by Nature ; preſuppoſing, as many reſtorativesor- 

dained for the upholding of it; asthere are deſtru. 


Qives appointed forits undozng: * | 
47 | I Was-- 


bk 


ds. * m—_—_ 
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Wasthere not Gods _— by them, as the 
Patrons toall vices; and authorizers of it £ yea 
they ſer them at oddes one againſt the other , 
AMulciber in Troiam pro Troiaftabat Apollo. 
Andagaine, 
Neptunus muros,naguoque immotatridentt 
Econ quatit, ec. | | 
And through all Homer, cMinervaaideth Achilles ;, 
Inpiter lamed Yulcan; heagaine enchained CA ars 
and Yenws, andthe like foppenies. 


of the ſeverall ſorts bf Gods amongſt the Heathen ; 
that they imagined them to bee authors of evils; 
that they were but mortall men : - Andiſome opini- 


ons of Phileſophers concerning the nature, beeing, 
and power of their Goas,/ 4 


T was ſome way diſpenſable, yetatleaft ( quoad 
1 eos ) to have faiged Vos almoſt for all rhenvall eager 4 
produQtions,as F /era for the flowres of the Gat- * adwicred 
dens , Bacchus for the Wines, Ceres for the Corne, *h+ir Gods as 
Iuzo for Childe-births, and {6 forth : yea afidto yuca, wr 
have preſcribed onefor every Craft or Trade z yea fomenters of 
and one for the tutelage of every Countrey,” | © a 
But that they ſhould have imagined their Gods 
fo irreligions, asto have beene fawtors or authors, 
much leſſe actors of evill, I thinke farre beneath the 
belicfe of any (ex face) of the lees and-dregges of 
Gg 3 the” 


FO 
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the pcople,much more of a wile man and a Philo- 
ſopher z which moyeth mee rorhipke, that choſe 
were wiſclt amongit them, who medled leaſt rs 
ſpcake of their Gods, and vexed nor themſelves 
with their enquiry ; but with Socrates, eſteemed 
the beſt judgement that they could make of their 
Gods, to be, to judge nothing at all of them, 

The mplt diligent inquirers inthe end diſcoye- 
red themto have beene but mortall men, who in 
theirlife-time had proved warthy citherin, Warre 
or peace & were deifiedafter their death: And ac. 
cordingly CAnguſtzs Caeſar had more Temples and 
pompous ſ{olemaities inſtituted in his favour, than 


Jupiter Olimpiues almoſt had. 


So thatto.obſcurethe baſeneſle of their Gods, it 
would ſceme, thatthey. were moulded or painted 
of 01d with their fiſt claſed upontheir mouthes, or 
at leaſt their fingers, as willing thereby living men, 
to ſpeake cither ſparingly of their nature, 08.n0- 
thing at all. | 

T hus Pythire ApeBoſaid well, and before him 
Times to his Diſciple Socrates ſpeaking ofthe na- 


ture of the Gods ; 


yt potero explicabo, non ut certa 
& fixa ſunt qua dixero, ſed ut homunciolus 
| | -guaeny conjettrga adumbrans. 
And in other places, 
Sperantium ſunt hee non probantium, 
But toenter here into the diverſity oftheir 0 
ions concerning the Deity the nature and de- 


ſcent of their Gods I am loath, leſt- wee ſhould 
| imagine 
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imagine thoſe Philofophers, in ſtead of wiſe men, T4. phitors- 

as they were called, to haye beene ſtarke maddet: phicall errour 

Thales eſteeming Gods to bee ſpirits, which had Pocerming te 

madeall things of water, forhe was the firſt that jrogeric of 

pricd inthe cabin of their ſecrets : Anaxmmenes on their G 1s, 

che contrary, willeth thenrto be of th&Eayte,” be4 

cauſe they ( as it) ſhould bee in continuall motion: 

Others of no littlenote, repute the Sunne and the 

Moone with the Starres to be Gods. 

Labentem c#lo qui ducitis annum 
Liber & alma Ceres veſtro ſi numine,o5c, 
Some againe made that Law imprinted in our 

hearts, by which weare inwardly (as it were )dri- 
veto doc good, and toabſtamefrotrevill: Pytha- 

goras reputed God to be a eerttine Spirir, ſpread 

and ſhed abroad'on, or in the nature of all things; 
fotharwith him all were full of Gods : Others fi- 

_— farly deny thatrhere was any at all,- butthat 

all things had beeing as they are, and ſhould con- 

tinue ina perennell motion, viciffitude,and change: 

ButI ſhould weary you if T ſhould bur relate cyery 
one of their ſeyerall opinions. 


NO On” na trnenn—""IE0 


The errours 
touching the 
_ delceart of 

their ſqules. 
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SECT..3. 


 Pythagoras -opinion concerning the trauſmigration 
Y. 'ſoules rejetted ; 4 the conpling of the ſaule and 
0 he ſe | 


| body together , with ſever is xx" the anci-. 
ent learned wen concerning the ſubſtance of the 
ſoule, 


[What perpieniey and doubts were the an- 

cient Philoſophers plunged in concerning 
| the tranſmigration of their ſoules 7 their 
renowned Lens wr avouched that ſtrange opini- 
on of Metempſychoſis, of the change or tranſplacing 
of the ſoule of a dying man, to, and inthe body of 
anew borne creature, whether beaſt or rationall 
body ; and thenthat body dying againe, that ſeltc 
ſame ſoule to. remove and regaine a new habita- 
tion, and ſo to continue from body to body. To 
which ſofond an imagination, I thinke no old wo- 
mans fable comparable. 

And yetI excuſe ſome way the irreſolution of 
the Philoſophers in this point, much more than in 
the miſtaking of their Godhead ; becauſe I finde, 
that beſides them , even the beſt Profeſſors have 
doubtings inthis point; that ſome of our Chriſtian 
Fathers have beene touched with an admiration 
how the ſouleand body were coupled and yoaked 
together , whence one of -the moſt famous is 


brought in,ſaying that Modus 
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. MHodns quo anime adherent corporibus 
omnind mirus tft, nec comprehend) ab - 
homine poteft; as before him Plynias, 
 Omniaabdita  innitare majeſtatis gremio recluſe; 
So that with the Poet, no marvel! though they 
ſhould lay likewiſe, 'L | 
. Jemoratur eninque fit natare animes. 
ata eft, an contra naſcentibus inſinuetar, 
Et ſimul intereat nob1ſcum morte perempta 
CAntenchrgs orci viſat, vaſtaſque lacunas, 
An pecudes alias divinitns inſunnet ſe. 

The alterations \and' diſputes concerning the 
ſubſtance of the ſoule are ſo many and different as 
ts a wonder ; ſome deny there is any ſoule in the 
body, but that our bodies move of themſelves, by 
the inſtin& and power of naturez Others againe 
confeſſe that there is a ſoule wherewith our bodics 


TY 
4, 


Divers opinl» 


ons of the 


Philoſophers 
concerning the 


are yivified, ſay,itis a mixt thing compoſed of wa- ſubſtance of 
rerand carth; others, of fire and earth : Empedocles thei fouls: 


willsitto beof and in the bloed ; thus Zuriales 
dying, was faid to render ſanguineam animam, 
— Sanguineam vomit ihe animam : Zeno more 
judiciouſly in that kinde, eſteemeth itto bee the 
quintefſence of the foure Elements : Hypocrates, a 
ſpirit diffuſed through the whole body and every 
rtthercof, 1t« by tora in toto, & tota in qualie 
parte : It was agenerall and received opinion, 
that inthis world there wasa generall Soule, 477 
ma mundi,- from which as all partienlar ohes were 
extracted, ſo being ſeparated from their bodies, 
thither they returned againe, aceording to which 
Hh Firgilt 
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Virgil faith, —— Deum namgque ire per ones, 
Terraſque trait uſque maris, 3 wu 


And againe, . | 
Seilicet hin redai dcinde” a reſolata referri 
Omnia, nec morts efſe locum, — | 


__— 
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SECT. 4 


The former Heathnick opinions conſuttd by our Chri- 
ſtian Beliefe ; that they differed concerning the 
time of the ſoules continuaxce,andplace of its - dro 
bow- they thought ſoules after the | 19 38g from 
the body to be rewarded for goodor il, &c. 


He laſt moſt plauſible opinion, and which 

hath poochales to itſelfe moſt Patrons,was, 

thatthe Father infuſed it into the Childe by 

generation; from which opinion few have ſwar- 
ved but Chriſtians, whoare taught to belceve that - 
the ſoule is given us fromabove. 

The #cwifh Church held (as wee ) Calitus de- 
mi{/a,and-not ex traduce : Thus Salomon, Eccleſe 12. 
ver.7, The Philoſophers generally held the con. 
trary”: the-Poets ( whom I account 'Ryrhmicall / 
Philoſophers, as Philoſophers unverſified Poets } 
are copious in this fubject. 

Fortes -creantar fortibas, + bonis, 
ſaiththe Zyrick, 
Nec-imbelies farocem, 


progencrans 
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progenerant aquilam columbe : 
And againe another, 
Dolys wvalprbus, ar fugd cerwis 
A Patribus datur. | 
Now as they differed in opinion touching the The dit:- 
ſubſtance and diſcent of their {oules; ſo no lefleya- **n* opraiong 
ried they abour the time how long, and the place (1.<yoar > 
where the ſoulcs ſhould continue afrer the dillolu- ſouls after | 
rien of their bodies. CN 
The Stoicks maintained, that the ſoule ſhall re- thei bodies... 
maine a certaine” ſpace after the diſſolution from 
the body, but not cyer : Pythagoras and his Sect;of 
-whom 2 little before, that the ſoules of rhe de- 
parted did remove fromthat body toanother :' of 
which ſort yetſome were of opinion, thar of theſe 
ſame ſoules ſome removed to heaven againe, and 
within a ſpace thereafter reddeſcended to the 
nr parts, which Yirg/f intimatcth when hee 
ait 
0 Pater | Anne aliquas ad calum hine ire putane 
dum eff 
Sublimes animas, rur ſumpue 44 tarda reverts 
Corpora eſt * 
And againe, 
Lethos culices & longa oblivia potant. 
Plato (and that he hath out of Pindarss) eſteem- 
eth that - asa man hath lived well or ill in this 
world, accordingly his ſoule” ſhall bee required 
hereafter; ifwell, that then it ſhall be rejoyned to 
the Starre to which it was firſt aſſigned; if ill, that 
then it ſhall be coupled to one of ſorne malignant 


influence, Hh2 Finally, 


| . | 

- 

» 

x 
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Finally, Lpuleins Madearesſis in his trattate of 
the Moone, bringeth in P/aperch, maintaining; that 
the ſoules of well doers here during their abode in - 
bodics,to be converted into Demi-gods or Saints : 
On the contrary, theill ones, or art the leaſt the 
worſt arc turned into Demons: As for the abſo. 
lure eternity of them, they medled) with that opi- 
nion rather more Sperantinm quam probantium. 

By this preceding diſcourſe, wee may ſee -how 
farre we arc obliged tothe infinite mercies of our 
great God, who as he hath revealed himſelte truly 
unto us, at whom theſe-ancient wiſe men bur in a 
prmpe obfcurely aymed ; ſo hath hee ridde cur 
mindes of that perplcxity , wherein they were 
wrapt and infolded touching both the diſcent and 


event of our Soules. 
ISS SS SSSI IEIISEEDIDED 
SE CT: 55: 


7 hileſophicalt cements of plarality of Words confuted, - 
of Gods Creation of wal: and fernall of all lowg 


Creaturcs, j 


| © 
Fo 


"4 \ 
Ecauſe the diſcourſe of the World, and the 
Philoſophers, opinions touching the begin» 
| nigg,- cominuagre,:and ending of it , is the 
Theamew hichdireQly-here I intend to handle ;-I 
haſte meto it. 


Thatthere were moxe worlds thanone; Deme- 
Ti - CrUWrS-- 
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eritns, Epicurns, and others mantained as anun-- 


doubred verity, whencethe Poet, 
Terramque & Solem, Liam, Mare, caterd quia 
ſunt | 
Non eſſe unica, ſed numero mags inuumerali, 
. The reaſon whereuponthey grounded theproba- -,,;....._. 
bility of their opinion, was thus,/becaule that inall why there 


vere moe 


the Vniyerſe there was nothing created alone vo 
without 2 mate-or fellow, as in all birds, fiſhes, M9 an 
beaſts ; Yea in plants and hearbs, and inmantheir 
under Monarch may be ſcene, but as £Ariſtorie 
himſelfe hath confounded that opinion of his, prior 
Phileſophers concerning their x 1908 ity of worlds, 
{o naturall reaſon may leade us by the hand to. its 
convincing, for, if there wasanother world,it be. 
hovethto be asthis is, ſphcriteand round, becauſe 
that of all figures the orbicularis as moſt perte, 
{o moſt | ae geigi if they were round, howbeit 
in their f1des they might touch and Liſle one ano. 
ther, yet ſure berwixt the ſuperior conyexcs and 
lower concavcs, there behoved to bee vacuitics, 
which their owne Maximes admit not, for Natura, 
lay they, abhorret 4 vacue.,. "RANT IOTTS 
As for that conjugality ( ifabuſively-I mightſay 
fo) of all living Creatutes in paires, it was ordai- 
ned by the great maker for the propagation and 
multiplication oftheir kindes, which otherwite had 
decayed; for with\'Cpulcias , Cundzatim, ſumns 
perpetun, ſrillatim mortales.”* © | 
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SECT. 6. 


Severall opinions of ſtverall Phyloſophers concerning 
the Worlds Etermitie; their naturall reaſons for ap- 
proving of it; and what. the Egyptians thewght 
concerning the amtiquitie of the Word, 


r ] THeirother opinion of the .Eternitie of the 
World hath had more Patrons thanthis, and 
that ſo much the rather, becauſe that ſecin 

the Godhead, their ſupreame E»s was from al 

Eternitie, thattherefore I ſay, hee could notthen 

even from all-beginning (ifEternirie could admit a 

beginning) be a Creator withour a creature, for 

otherwiſe he ſhould havenothing todo,as ny ſays 
Sothat rhoſeof this opiniondoe nor infringe, 


— 


| that ofthe moſt famous in all the Greeke ſchooles, 


favoring the Eternitje of the World ſaying, that 
the World wasa god created by a greater Oe; this 
World being a body compoſed of ſouleand bodie, 
which' Soule had.its ſeare and refidence in the 
Center, from whence it diffuſed by muſicall num- 
bers, her force and power to the remoteſt extremi.- 
ries of the circumference, having withinir, other 
leſfer gods, as the Seas, Aire, Starres, which doc 
correſponde to other in a mutual! harmonie, nn 
perpctuall agitation and motion. The Earth ſen- , 


ding 


OO Se es 
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ding up vaporstothe Aire,the Aire rayning downe 
upon the Seas againe, the Seas by {ccret conduits 
and channells tranſmirting them into the earth like 
veines ramifying themſelves and bubbling up in 
tountaines, rivers; and brookes, &c, The Sunne 
and ſtarres infufingtheir force upon all Creatures 
and vegetables :- The Moone hers uponthe Seca. 
CApultixe aSin his traiFat de Mundo Luna, Deo 
Socrates aimesatthis above ſpoken: So Herodotus 
when he enquired at the # rh10pran and fgyptian 
Gymnoſophiſts whatthey thoughrof the Eterni- 
tie ofthe Word, had for anſwere, That fince thcir 
firſt King of whom they ſhew himthe picture ex- 
quiſitely done, There had runne out aleventhou- 
:and and ſo many hundred yeares, and that by theit 
obſervations,”the Sunne had changed foure times 
his ordinary courſe, and the heavens theirsalſo. 

And D:odorus fetteth downe thar in his dayes 
the Chaldeans kept Regiſter of foure hundreth ' 
thouſand yeares 'fince the firſt beginning, which 
admit, were but Lunarie( which is problematicke 
nevertheleſſe) itis above all meaſure farre beyond 
the reckoning of their: neighbours the Temes: To rhe Gymno: 
this opinion of the Feyprianand Indian Gymno. ſophilts.an- 
ſophiſts, favouring the Etetnitic ofthe World,ma a er 
beadded the opinion of the Materiarie Philoſo wernige, 
phers, who howbeirthey admirthe beaurie of the 
World to have come*unto it with time, yet they 
hold confidently that the Chor and marter it ſelfe 
{whence I call them Marteriarcy) was coerantan 
and* comemporary* from all beginning with _ 

Maker, 
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Maker: Of this opinion was Heſtogin his Theor oms 


ſaying, 


mT ' ply mportic x49, &c. 


Now toſpeake of the diyers, opinions of the 
other old Philoſophers who admitted a beginni 
i» this world, and what principalls they [Bpoles 

or it, 

Heraclitus was of opinion that the world was 
begunne with fire, and that by the farall order of 
the Deſtinies, it ſhould bee deſtroyed by it againe, 
and diſſolved in flames; yet inſuch ſorr,thar after 
ſome ages thus being purified, it ſhould be renewed 
againc, which Leo Hebrews ſome way admits, 

* Thales againe would have the beginning of it to 

have beene of water, having fiſhed that out of 

Homer as it ſeemeth and Yirg:#from him againe : 
At nos interram lympham vert aminor omnes, 

And we often readein Homer and Yirgil, pater 

oceans 
But what more fooliſh or idle conceit than that 
of Democritus and Leucippus, who imagined the be- 
inning ofthe world and of all contained therein to 
ve beene by the caſuall encounter of _C1roms 
(which arelittle infetile bodies (not unlikethe 
Moates which wee ſce to tumble and rowle about 
inthe Sunne beames, when they pierce any glaſſe- 
window or cranice, whoſe encounter like unto 
theſe, ſay they, doc cither perpendiculagor or ob- 
liquely, ſphericall or angularly, crowde fogrther 
ens 
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this globe, and allthe diverſitics init, whereof in- 
degdel may lay withthe Satyrifts : 


Spectatum 4d mi; ir ſum teneatis amiei? 


This is that which Yirgil ſavoreth when he brin- 


gethin old Sileaws his Canto to this purpoſe, in 
theſe words: 


Nemgue cancbat uti m 191m per inane coatte 
Semina, terrarumy, animag, marſh fuiſſent 
Et liquid; ſimul ignis ut his cxordia primis 

O mn 

& ipſe etiam mundi tonereverit orby, 


All which opinionsinthis may berefuted, that 
they derogatetoo much from the power of God, Art: fogicl 
pry ou would have had the La a: cor mg 
or of any preexiſting, water, inſomuch as mids, 
they thought nn ba who is able to draw light 


out ofdarkeneſle, ſufficient to have framed by hi 
very Word all this; Fabricke of nothing, or yer if 
thisChaos had beene drowned in oblivio ſunck 
in darktiefſe, notto have raiſed and reframed anew 
one, by the ſame Wordand his power. 


| : 
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SECT. s&. 
The wht agproved dpiiiba of all Philoſaphers tinters 
| poet ohh rover and _ the infalt. 4 


ble truth of it; and a checke of Auguftities againſt 
ever curious inquiſitors after thoſe and the like m:.. 


{eres 
7: He moretolerable opinioh was of thoſe who 


held allthingsto be compoſed in time of the 
foure elements; admitting the Creatures of 
the Erheriall. Region. to bee. of a like kinde 
and (pecics with theſe of the Sublunaty , abd yer 
they thought notthat any thing of them could be, 
but by fone preexiſting marter. 
Wheteas we hold facred anchor-of yeritie, that 
tHe mightic infinite, 'eretnall, and all-powerfull 
God, created this World of nothing in atid with 
Oui Chriti. time about fiyethouſand fixeHhundeterh and odde 
«odelecſe  Yettesagot, ad tht hee ſhall deſttoy it ititiitie 
Werlds te. KhOwneonelytofimſelfe. a 53 2267 
gianing and And ifrhey aSke what God was oitig before 
entag, this ſhort number of yeeres; We anſwere with S. 
Auzuſtine replying ro fuch curious | t 
he was framing Hell for them. Seeing then it was 
created, and with time, it cannot therefore be eter. 


gall: {theſe two being repugnant and incompatible 


ad iders as we ſay) which indeed to mortall menin- 
lightned, 


os Ai. — 
: AX. | 
_ 


lightned but wich nature only, is hard to beleeye: As 
for Triſmegiftus inhis Pamapder, and Plato in bis 
Timeo, what they have ſpoken more unwy Og 
others herein, noqueſtiqn butthey have fiſhed it 
out of Moyſes his Pextsteach, who flouriſhed before 
them,as P:0derns and Toſephys both witnelle. 
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How Philoſophers differ from Chriſtian: in the wayes 
whereby God is knowne;the Parts whereof the world 
is compoſed. the diviſion of the Celeſtial ws : 
whercin ſeverall varieties may be obſerved, 


Hereare three wayes of knowing Gad; firſt 
afhrmatively by which, whateycr good is 
inman, they with us acknowledged to be in 
God, in aſupereminent manner, and i» abſtratFo (as Three wayes 
welay intheſchooles) Secondly, by denying what 2 £39winE 
eycrevill is inman,canany wayes be in which 
is called the way of negation; Bur inthe third way 
which is called the way of cauſation, by which we 
acknowledge God tobe the cauſer ofallthings on- 
ly. Therethey did miſtake in ſo farre as they im- 
puted the cauſe of many things toa continued ſeri- 
es anda perennall ſucceeding of one thing to ano. 
ther, for although Saint eAzgsftine, L1b. 2. de 
crvitate dei. cap. 17. and 4. holds that naturc hath 
chareeriſed that much inevery one, to know the 
Ii 2 finger 
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finger of God intheir Fabricke. For that which 
to us Chriſtians areas undoubted truths, to them 
were dubitable grounds,grounded upon theirphyſi. 
call maxime. T hat ex n1hilo,nhil fiets f 
\ - Butleavingtheſe opinions of Philoſophers (as 
almoſt al Cotmographers do)I divide the world in. 
totwo parts Czleſtiall and Elementary;forthe Al- 
mighty hath ſo diſpoſcd and linked them togethes, 
That the Elementary or lower world cannot ſub.. 
fiſt withoutthe Celeſttall; Her vertue, power,mo- 
tion, and influences; for poponoing whereof the 
heavensare framed like aconcayed Globe, or a 
hollow Bowle, whoſe center or middle body is 
this earth, environed about withtheſe heavens, di- 
ſtant equally atall parts fromit. 

The Celeſtiall Eaton which properly is all the 
bounds betwixtthe Sphere of the Moone, and the 


gel heavens comprehendeth init cightStarric 
;Or 


es, of which cightzſcaven Plannets have their 
ſpheares betwixt the ſtarrie- firmament andthe 
ayre: but ſo ſet that every ones. orbe is leſſer than 
the other, untill they reach the Moones; which is 
thelcaſt, laſt,and loweſt ſpheare of all. 

' Theeight orbe which is the ſtarrie firmamene 
comprehendethall the reſt of the fixed ſtarres,and 
under itthe planetary, ſpheares before mentioned; 
Burt yer ſo, that it againe 1s environed by one grea- 
ter, more ample/and capacious,, called the ninth 
ſpheare; And this ninth is girt: about. againe by 
that moſt ſupreme of al, called the tenth or primun 


wobile, above. which againe is the Emperian or 
Chriſta. 
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Chriſtaline heaven, which is the domicile and 
habitation of the bleſſed Spirits. 

Thetenth ſpheare or primum mobile,is thatin or. 
der,by whoſe perennall revolution, the ſtartic fir- 
mament and all the reſt ate rowfed and wheeled a- 
boutintheſpace of 24 houres from-Eaſt to Weſt, | 
pon the two Poles of th world called the South | 
and North, orPolearticke or Antarticke. | 


Hic vertex nobis ſemper ſublimis at illum 
Sub pedibys ſtyx atra videt,maneſque profunds. 


And yetthar revolution is riot ſo ſwift, but that \2* Mannces 
the Planners haveevery one their owne courſe and rtrodations in 
motions, and that from the Weſt to the Eaſt bpon Sa poogen 
other Poles; by the Aſtronomers called Zodjack 
Poles : Noris cachPlanners courſe aalike ſwift and 
rapid forthe Moones coutſe through, the 'Zodjack 
is ended in one moneth; The Sunnesina yeare and 
ſoforth of the reſt : Sorhat Saturne finiſhed his but 
in 30 yeares, Tupiter his m'13. And Mars in leſle 
and fewer, to wit in 2, Venus, and Mercury. whoſe 
place is 112xt below the Sunne, in thelike ſpace with 
the Sunne; burby reaſon of rheirchanging by re- 
CON aid progreſſion, rhey are ſomeumes 
beforethe Sunne inthe morning, and fomerime bc- 
hinde at evening, and at othertimes fo neere him 
that they cannot beeſcene > finally the Moone as 
remoteſt from the” firſt Moyer or tenth heaven, is 
fwifteſt im herowne peculiar morion'through the 
Zoaiack, which ſhee endeth (as T was ſaying) 

| Ii 3 in 
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41 2 7.,.dayesand-lome adde houres, Neirher thinke 
{tfrangealthoughthechange fall norumcillthe 29. 

and alule more ; the reaſon being, that during the 

time of 27. ef Ci rakes the Moone goeth tha- 

rough the Zogiack, the Sunne inthe meanc time by 

his Pro hragoe bach goge 27 degrees forward 

—_— "* in that ſame Zodiack ; which ſpace the Moone 
change, =@OMmuſt yet mealyre before ſhee canbe'in Conjundti- 
* onwiththe Sunne, which incffte@ is the change. 
Sothey twoare to be diſtinguiſhed, the Periodick 
motionofthe Moone,& her Lunation from change 

to change. 

All theſe motions of the Starrces,. our Aſtrono- 


mers have found out by viſible demonſtrations; as 
for a peculiar motionallatted rothem belides,itis 


pe of ſome further conſideration. Ariſterle, 
and the Aſtrqnomers of that age doe teach, that 
the cight Spheare, commonly called the Firma» 
ment of fixed ſtarres, is the higheſt and next tothe 
firſt movable ; yet the later Aſtronomers obſcr- 
Difterene mo. Ving inthe fixed ſtarres, beſide the daily revolution 
tions ofthe of 2.4 houres, another motion from Weſt to Eaſt, 

- Srarres- yponthe Polesofthe Zodiack,in regard one ſim 
body ( ſuch as isthe Firmament ) cannot have but 
one motion of it ſelfe, have concluded,that above 
the Firmament of fixed ſtarres, there behoved to 
be a ninth heaven: And laſt of all the later Aſtro- 
nomers(and eyaly the LL ont, obſerving in the 
fixed ſtarresa third motion, (called by them Morws 
frepidationg, or trembling motion ) from North to 
South, and from South to Nerth,upon its gung 
} oles 
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roll in the beg! of ciriesand Libra, have 
inferred, that there js yet above all theſe 
; _ heaven, whichis the frft moveablc in24. 
ante moving roitid about ffom Eaſt ro Weſt 
nthe Polesofthe World,and inthoſame DEL 
wing about with it the nite i 
and the ninth heaven upon the Poles © the %o- 
diack, dey alower worn tothe mo tg Fas meaſy- 
reth b year 5 and 
—_—_ canhoe eg 3 cog ym bx ark 
t rhouſand yearts 
great ? Phatonick years bow Fe ys, plats challd the thar 
after the end thereof theheavens ſhould onal 


che as th oe rt 1. wg: cd, Teens 

ey rerutnedtorheir firſt courſe; ſothat _ 
fhould bee teachitig tie ve 6 ew Þ ih the = i 
fame Schoole : whtceby it nick Scarrs 
domwisnor unknowns ih his time, he lower: | Ho 

of thisrgotiof proceeding from 


goat, 1 
the firſt moveable, like as hs cight Orbe or fir. 
mardent finiſheth | its trembling 1 wig | in 7000. 


amber,motions ahd aſpe&tn Vi I 
5 | S>; 
litsrs ke Harri Ms 7 logic £ oy 
#in 1 Ferreviue, ſhall reſt marvelloully con- 
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A heb wa, SECT. '10. X $-D 


The or dey of the Elements, with ſome obſervations of 
' the Agre and Water. 5 \ A 


Ow betwixt the Spheareof the Moone 
N andthe Earth and Waters, is the Element 
. V of Ayre, nextafterthe Element of fire,fil- 
ling up all that vaſt intecſtice, diyided in three Re. 
gions, whoſe middle Regionby Anteperiſtalis (as 
we ſay) of the ſupreame one ever hot; and the 
lower ones now hot, now ſomewhat cold, is ever 
\ cold, and ſois made the receptacle of all our Me- 
teors, Raine, Haile, Snow, and ſo forth, framed 
there accordingly as the matter clevated from the 
earth and waters is cither hot, moiſt, dry, cold, 
Rocio. 1 OT. LB 
- Next to the Element of the Ayre, is the Ele- 
mentof Water and Earth, whichtwo make but one 
hinge 1 EaFHovn operd gen is [ces ol 
pO inzand enyironii TE: 
"© Theſe rware he center tothe Cioke nd en- 
IN, vironing heavens; the great Ocean (by Homer and 
make but one Y'rr.gil called Pater Oceans) which compaſſeth the 
Globe, | earth, and windeth abour it ; asitis father to all 
other floods, fountaines, brookes,-bayes, lakes, 
which doe divide themſelves through the whole 
body and-upon the face of the Earth, like ſo many 
eG veines 


FT 


ws... GCE 
= 
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eEth;opick, Indick, and ſo forth: 

Now:the reaſon why the Seas which are higher 
than the Earth, doe noxoyerfliowir ( ſceingit-is a. Why the Seas 
matter fluxible of it ſclte'y} cannot bee berrer given. ,,..goning 
by a Naturaliſt, (ſetting aſide Gods eternall ordl- ; the Barth, 
nance ) than that the waters having their ownCc 


bounds from the badering Circ es, doc 
alwayes incline and tend thither, 


Preſcriptas metuens tranſcendere metas. 
. E C | of Its 
of the Earth, that it is the loweſt of all the Elements, 
its 4rviſion, firſt into three, then into foure parts, 


pr; "98 different opinions concerning them recon- 
ciled. 


T He Earth is as the heavieſt, fo the loweſt ; 


»bſrait rellasrhough divers admit not the 

- watersto bee higher than the earth ; of 

which opinion plats ſeemesto mee to be, placing 

the ſpring of Rivers and Fountaines i». orco-or ca- 
vities of the carth. ' *” 


The former opinion our famous Buchanan cle- 
qantly luſtrarech. in his firſ Booke ae Sphera, _ . 
od Hs 4. APice 


| 
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'' Bdiee romplenic t liecore edits welts ' 
jniO Py per ro ſliſom ſe ſubduceni Girine © 
1110 BrBeague th firwons appartnt Car cht ſa mals \ 


1 Wet nnd parivervant Panos unde, 
In medio aſſurgens, fc 
Which rather the Barthes be round, nor 
'! *"1-/thattheSeas or waters ar&h werthan it: ſirtay 
\  beconfidently chouph faid;tharthe witerisabove, 
abour,and inthe Farris yea anddiſp etſed thorongh 
ir, asthe blogd isdiffuſed atid diſperſed thorough 
the bodp orator: owed (Meng the Liver, 
- the 0rcum (as wemiayla 

Diviſion of T is Patthaorape by the Geographers of old 
- eu. wasdividedintothree parts, wiz. Europe, Aſia, 
Africk, nothriowingany further, bucſu eth now 
a new partitionor diviſion, 3 ſincethe dayes of Co- 
lumbas, who inthe yeare 1492, by an cnterprize 
(tothe crernall memo of .his my mee ico- 
Jo Ica,a our moderne Mappcs as 
As NL hes drding to our Ine? avi- 
Datos nora diſcoverers, ſhaltbee found ro exceede 
the other three in extent; from whence the gold 
and ſilver commcah.hither as Mexchant; wases, 0c 

cafiotiingall thedearth'we have naw, confide 
tow th ge were ih yaluethe dayes of our Fathers, 
7s B44/n, trrhis paradoxet againil Wks, aycr-. 
ret; forhatthe profuſe ing ofthewy To orns 
What moketb tifffes tHrobghi che aburi e#2, 7519S heirincutia Batibls 

all things © gold mynes,makerh pore hy rhe ah 

| ey which > Drenerty was Not; 1 or 


ten,yea rveritY, Which before Was Gu or ohe of 
wo, AM CF 


Df 4merica- 


Terra dell 

deſcried by yo. Ls Foro 1 

the world rp 4k » divi 

pr 6 Aſia, Africk mah Dat Gen Pee 
ch 


in effeR it me nc this looked for 
ferys edefoShegte oihertwy.” 


oe SECT. Re INES 
ofthe tfferent þ av rm: 1 of Religion inchs jor 


parts of the w what Conntrics and 1 
contened within Enrope,” and (whe or within Aſa... 


Ve leaving thoſs-rwo ki parts (as mes. 

I patiajedge 

Europe, you 
Colmog wx that ce the foiirrh 


theſe three 1s Chriſtians, and yetthoſe SS as yet differene 


differing amongſt themſelves: z the Greeke Church —_—_ ic 


differing in five principall points from the Roman, © 
that from the Proteſtants ; and the other amongſt 

themſclyes. 
| Fornotro ſpeake of Zurope where Chriſtianiſme 
_g——_ y profeſſed, confiſting of Spaine, Portu- 
rayte, Jtaly, Greece, ThractazGermany, Hun- 
uſtand, roll, Sweden, Denmarks, Got land, of 
Kk 2 the 


oy; K 


of 6 our ol 
Of tnown world, 


the third part 
” > ns 


lian, and that 
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the Nands lyinginthe Ocean, as Brittazne, Ireland, 
I naggreenclands's 7 1 21 7. 
© -Inthe cAtedrterrantangas Cicilie, Rhodes, cMalta, 
C JpreesCorfica Sardinis,Candia,Majorica, Minorica, 
and ſome few.others;if we ſhall but overlooke the 
large & plentiful] boundsof 4fi«,illuſtriousin this, 
that the Hiſtory of 'the Creation and:Redemption 
of the world was eſpecially accompliſhed 1n ir, 
with the places wherein were, the,largeſt Moner- 
chics, (ſo much blazed in Hiſterics)in allthis I fay 
ſhall be found litle or nothing of Chriſtianiſme. 
For to divide it in five maine Principalities, or 
rather Monarchies (whereof now it conſiſteth ) to 
wit, in that of the great Dutchie of M#ſcovis or 


-Riſ{ia, (a good, part whereof is in Ewrope)) inthe 


great Cham of Tartary his Empire, both theſetwo 
ying or reaching to, the North ; Imthe Empire of 


'Chin4, whoſe Lord by themis called the Sove- 


raigne of the Earth; the Sonne of heaven : In the 
Monarchie of the Sophie of Perſa, lying inthe bo- 
ſome ofthat part of the world ; and inthe Furkifb 
Empire, zogerherwiththe j=d41an Monarchie :.T.0 


- 


omitthe Emperous of Germany: 


bs 12A. 
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With what Religions and Selts all the Eafterne and 
© Northerne Countries art poſſeſſed, and in what pla- 
ces Chriſtianity is moſt profeſſed, cc. 


Hatin all theſe ( Ifay ) of our Chriſtian 
| 0 Religion"but little, and where there is 


any, it is fomixed with Indaiſmeand Pa- 
ganiſme as is a wonder ; for in /4ppan, and thorough 
all the Eaſt Þndzes , howbeit the Ieſuires indeede 
have laboured rodraw them to Chriſtianiſrne, yer 
their Hiſtories record how and what way they are 
- mixed; Andto winde about againe towards «#hi- 
opia and Prefter {oh his eſtate, reputed Soveraigne 
' and Monarch over forty or fifty Kings and Provin- 
ces: There are there alſo ſome footeſteps of our 
ofeſſion, but as elſe-where, ſo intoxicated with 
Fadtaifine: that beſides divers other poinrs, they are 
promiſcuouſly circumciſed and baptiſed : Thento 
paſſe by Egypt, nexr'neighbour,' how it is all eriſla- 
ved tothe Mahumetans,all know : In what better 
caſcarethe £4 fricans, the Numids, Manres, Bar- 
$ars ; and then inand about tlie C2: lantich' coaſt, 
theſe of Fez and Marroco, and fo forth. Soithath 
pleaſed God the Maker, to chaſtiſe the world for 
the ſinnes of men; inwhich although light hath 
clecrely ſhined, yer they/have delighted more-in 
darknesthaninar, - 
Kk 3. . 2 08 
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The Weſt 
and Eaſt 
par ths 
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1 will not ſay but in Muſes, Tartary, China, and 
Perſia here be ome Chriſtians alſo; bur thele are 
commonly Gretkes by proteſſion; and yet ſo farre 
rent aſunderand eclipſed fromthe truc dotine ac. 
knowledged by 'S, Pav/ to the Corinthians, Epheſe. 
#65, Phil/ppians, andthe reſt, as is pittitull : divided 
amongſt themſelves ia diyers Seds, as Neftorians, 
Jacobites, Georgians, Armenians, Copits, Cc. thus 
diſperſed thorough all the Eaſterne Churchzthgy 
obtrude ynto vs bf the Weſterne tog, that we are 
Schiſmaricks, and ſevered amongſt our {elves [ike- 
wiſe, as Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, Lutherans , Calvi- 
#iſts, (3 ce 
Nether are the Fegro Princes: of Africk, the 
Trkes and Adaburnetans, and all the other idola- 
trous people and Nations of the South , ſo inac. 
cord amongſt themſelves, that they are free from 
diviſion ; for Leo &fcr inthe third Booke of his Hi. ' 
ſoric,quoteth particularly their differences and di- 
viſions; for the Twrkes toure great Doors and 
Oe you, H4ahomete ſucceſſors are divided in 72 ſcverall 
amoneſt Sets, which are extended and diſperſed tho 
them(ſclves, all the Turkes Daminions, in Exropc, africk, Ajua ; 
alwayes the reſt of the World, as Terra Auſtralss, 
andall america, winvope inſuch parts where the late 
Conqueſtsare madeby the 1 PREG: hal 07a 
Frexcb axe ſo farre from Chriſtianity ,  t chey 
dwell allin the profoundeſt darknes of moſt gro 
Paganiſme, ſerving and adoring the Devilland his 
_ excruciating ſpirits ; {acrificingrtheir children, and 
thoſe of the beſt ſort, citherto pacifictheir ire, or 
: $0 conciliate their fayour. - SECT, 
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CL ICICI 


America and the New-found-lands briefly deſcri= 
bed ;, and ſome opinions about what time ofthe yeare 
the world had its beginning. 


Canſpeake nothing of Terra. LM uſtralis or in- 

: cognita; as for America, | finde in the Mappe 

* of the new found world, thatalthough it beal. A le deſcripe 
moſt all continent, yet ia a manner it is divided in ,,.; —_— 
twollands,but ſothat they are madecomiguous by New- found- 
nature, by a little Tract of Land or Iſthmos, whete 6 
their principalland Mctropolitane Cxie Rangerh, 
called Mexico ;za brave Cuitic indeede,lying inthat 


. [The Peninſule, or Noxtherly part of this Ame- 
7/c4containeth init Hiſpamenevegthe Province ob 
Mexigo,Terra florida, Terra neva, Firgima, us 
Francia, nova Scotus 5, further Non is not yer. dife 
coyered: The Southesne Peninſale againe redghing 
you? s Magelanc ;/ and thay pats empaiand Peru, 
Braſil, 6. p< 7 | | 'h Th . 

This is the whole world as yet knowne,of which. 

Plinjus in the ſecond -Booke Nat#rai8 Haſte; - {1 
(which you may be boys was long bofoxe therdilegy: 

very of this America){[peaketh,yhenbee wileth ar 

gainſt the covetouſheſle of Princes, Whoinctea- 

ched upon. others Linus; z' and Pens #bijien ur 


cans 
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conquering pieces and lumpes of inhcritances here 
and there; nottaki exthat ſolirtle apiece of 
ground muſt containe the beſt and worthicſt Mo. 
narchy inthe end, 

W hich world hath neither beene made over a- 
gaine, and recreated as athing with time worne 
and growne old, needeth reſtauration z of which 
opinion was Philo Hebrews out of Theophraſt;neither 
yet was itfrom all cternity,which Ariſtotle in his 
3 cap.lib. 1. de celogiveth way to,ſaying,that ro be 
creared and to be from all beginning; aro 4-v;zra, 
ae numero impoſiibiliam + Bur,onthe contrary, wee 
have a warrant that itis; and was created, and that 
conſequently it ſhall have an end, when it ſhall 
pleaſe the Makerrhereof to bring onthat period of 
time; atwhich,howbcit bottsDivines and Philo- 

ſophers have conjeured, yer punQually to = 
when,the Angels of heaven know itnot,muchleſlc 
they ; uncerraineir is likewiſe, at whattimeof the 
yeare itdid begin ; although the Rabins, and'ma- 
ny Chriſtians following them {( as Bod» in his Re- 
publick, and his Apologetick friend Herpinus) ac- 
"_y maintain,that it began in Aepveaibes! which 
September is with them menſis Niſan; and I could 
be inducedtothar ſame beliefe : yer more proba- 
bly the Spring of the yeare may be thought to bee 
What time thetimewhenthe world began, as the day begin- 


,ofcheyeare  neth with themorning, atid as theſunne riſeth upon 
ns our Horizon with the day. And howſoeverthe au- 
thority of fabulous Pocts ſhould not ſcrve to in- 
ſtance a matter of fo high an importance, yet "_ 

gi 


| Fe *, % - 


### his teſtimony. in his fourth Georges, is not 

wholly to be lighted. ba dof, 1 
Hand alios primacyeſcentis origine muna; - 
Illuxiſſe dies, alinmwvue habuiſſe tenorem 
'Crediderims : ver illud erat, ver magnges agebats 
' Orbis &f Eybernis parcebant flatibus Burt, 


eo io def Sionooo flo reovo[ve£s/oss; 
SECT. T5: | 


F herein « to be ſcene ſame things concerning #he 
time whenit & thought to$ake an end, 


Ivers(you ſee ) have becne the opinions of 
the Worlds beginoing, number, and ending 

— alſo: ſome thinking ietexnall, others cor- 
- tible , andthoſe alſo differing, among them» 

elves. 

Cyprian Ludovicws ( whom Tohannes Bodjn refu. 
tcthin his cap. ofthe changes of States) preſumeth 
the ycare when this diſſolution ſhall bee, may be 

knowne : howloever wee ſhould hold us to the 
written word of God, as to a holy Anchor in 
whichas welcarne thatit bad a beginning, ſo muſt 
we know that it ſhall haveanend ; and rather tobe 
preparing for the approach. of it, than curiouſl 
and ſuperſtitiouſly rabe inquiring when that 
be ; ſecing it hath- not pleaſed God to make it 
knowne; for where God in the Scripture hath 
not a tongueto ſpeake, we ſhould have none to cn» 
qure or aske, orancateto heare: I willrelate the 
L1 Opinions 


V/hen pro. 
bably 1c ma 
bc thought ro 
taxcancnd. 
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opinions of ſome ittthis point, among which,in my 
opinion, the Arabs, Moores, and with them the 
lewes, as particularly AH /bumazar a Cabal:ft, have 
by all likelihood conjectured beſt the time of its 
diſſolution, than any beforeeither Chaldean or E- 
9 ptian have done. | 

For, withintheſc few hundred yeares they have 
diſcovered the Caball and ſecret of the trembling 
motion of the eight Orbe, thatit doth not accom- 

liſh its courſe but in ſeven thouſand yeares; which 
in Analogy and relation is fome way anfwerableto 
the ſeyenth yeares reſt of the Earth, the ſeventh 
daycs reſt fond labour : So that indeede by Leo 
H ebrens bis opinion, the world ſhould laſt but 6000 
years, & reſt the ſeventh;zwhich opinionis founded 
vpon the c, helek, inthe Jewiſh Suphedrimpwhere it 
ts written, 60c 0 yeares the world ſhall laſt, & then 
it ſhall decay : which Ladanfixs lb.7. cap. 1.4. ths 
Inftraterh, comparing the ſix thouſand yeares to 
the fix dayes of the weekes labour, the ſeventh to 
the Saboaths re(t': our ancient both Poets and O- 
ratonrs haveall givenafteragcs to underſtand,thar 
they all, I ſay, almoſt knew generally that its de- 
ſtruction was to6come in the appointed time by rhe 
Fares. Although: as wiſer than us their {ycceffors 
aid nottouch the-queſtion,as Platvin his Times; C:e 
ceroin his Booke de naturd Deorum; Macrobite c.t0, 
de ſomno Stipioni; : abd forthemall Ovid. ws 116.1. 

Metamorph.” | | 
Efſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur affore tem- 


pac, 
's #0 
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249 mare, quo tellus; corraptaque regierels: 
Aracat, on mundi moles TG ret, 


ve 4 


bn Me 4 
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SECT. 16. 


Copernicus his opinion of the Earths moving, confu- 
ted : Archimedes op:nion. of the world : ay 1ndv- 


Zion to the following Seftion. 
N ſtrange opinionof Copernicus, who taketh 

nay. by A662 baht ſpeaking of rhe 
worlds frame, that the Sunne is immoveable and 
placed inthe Center of the World, andthatthe 
Globe of the Earth is moveable , rolling and 
wheeling about, admitting the change of States to 
depend upon the Eccentrick of the Earth z ſo that 
hce giveth not onelytothe ſaid Earth a daily run- 
ning about the Sunne in 24 houres, inthe ſpace of 
the day and night, but likewiſe. an-annuall revolus 
tion, which opinion how abſurd it is, as Nature 
cofvinceth ir of errour, ſoanthorities of the Lear- 
ned ſhall confound it: for beſides that, in Scrip- 


_ we have warrant, that the Earth is ſtabliſhed 
ure —— | 


Ext unto this, I ſubjoyne the franticke and 


Stat nullo mobilis ev0 
Terra, ſuper ſolide nitens fundamins molis 
Pollenti ſtabilita mann, 
Moreover Archimedes the rareſt Mathemati- 
L1 2 cian 


Copernich his 
opinion that, 
the Earth di 
moyegtcſc- 
cd, 
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tian thaterft 'was' or ſince harh been&,' and who. 
cauſed tobe engraven upon his- Tombe in-Stcilie 
the Spheare, with this admirable poſition 


——D atwn; pondus movyere.. 
Granted to King Heron of Siracuſa, that there 


wasno weight which he could hot move; And that ' 


ifchere were any other carth beſide this whereon 
he might eſtabliſh his Machin, and: Mathematicall' 
Inſtraments, hedurſtundertake ro move thisout of 
its place, whercon wedwell; 'By which he would 
have us know, that the earth budged nor moved 
nor, much leſſe ir} ſuch celeritic to compaſle the 
Sunne, as Copernicke eſteemed. 

Laſtly, Tam tbevertthatground of fornetoo cu- 
rious Aſtrologers, who uponthe change - = Pp 
cities,” undertakealſoto found the change | 
tation, which they would prove upon. en te of 


| theearth, both int [ho ane the - andin 


the qualities of people + Butbecauſe the Word of 
Triplicitieis hor fo uſnall as that every one under- 
ſtandeth it aright therefore thns much for the intel- 
ligiblenefſe of irih the following Section. 


F a. Dl 
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The diviſion of the ſtarrie firmament in twelve howres! 


of the Power and efficatie that is attributed ts We 
Triplicities of them over evtry Country : and the 
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maintaineys 0 theſe opinions confuted : the arvers 


al [poſitions of people of ſewerall nations, how attre- 


buted tothe natural diſpoſition of the Planets: eAn- 


obſervation of Gods Providence. 


"He body of the Statrie firmament which 
with oureyes we ſee, by the moderne, at 
leaſtnot very old eArabs,and Moores (who 
firſt found out the trembling motion of it, as they 
hold called by them: Morus trepidationts) 15 divL 
ded intwelve houſes, which for more cleerenefle, 
and intelligibleneſſe are more compendiouſly 
pack up in fourc, every one of the foure anſwera- 
leto acornerof it; as we ſee in Scripture the 
foure Winds mentioned; To every ofie of which 
foure againe,there are three houſes or' Aſteriſmes 
appropriated. | O. a1 
Theſe houſes or  ſtarres belonging to them are 
obſervedto appertaineto theRegion uypoti which 
they glanced brit : So that what ever natureeither 
the people or ground there atthe firſt influence or 
aſpe& of that houſe had thereupon, by this trem- 
bling motion of theirs, the Triplicitic'having chan - 
L1:3.* ged 


The ſtarrie fie- 
mament dev:iz 
ded in fo many 


Aſteriſmes 


Badin hls x 1-7 
plicir'e 1s 11ot 
tact, 
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ged about istranſported to another Region, which 
isanother thing chi the Triplicic/e {er downe, or 
atthe leaſt alleadged ſo by Prolomie in his booke 
Onadripartit, whereof Bodin maketh mention in 
his fourth de Republica: Allotting he Triplicitic of 
fire to Ewyope, of Waterto «Africa; to «Aſia 541 
teatrinall and Oriencall  Ayre, and the Tripli- 


- Citic of earth to Aſia . meridionall. Tofay that 


the fixed ſtarres in theſe houſes of theirs, by 
the trembling . motion "of, [theis Orbe ; had 
changed place or ſeare alſo, and thereby that they 
had changedthe triplicitic ornature of thercgions 
ofthe cartheither inthe qualitic of the ground, or 
nature ofthe people, were moſt abſurd, and capa- 
ble to ſubvert all the Maximes of Ludiciary Aſtro. 


fog concermingape Horoſcopie of men and Cit- 
tics; which hold as true now asthey'did this day 


' two thouſand yeares,. as 'Cardan' averreth, who 


held Ptolomews his Maximesinthat point, which he 
againe had from the Caldeans and eAgyptians, a- 
mongſt whom there isnota word of thelc triplici- 
<".; PE | . | 
For to ſay with Haly CAr4b,that Prolomie obſcu- 
red it amongſt his writs, ro make ita caball and ſe- 
cret, argueth it ſelfe of falſhood, as being unlike- 
ly.that he had interred'and ſmothered ſorare 2 ſe- 
cret, or yet made it acaball which otherwayes 
my have addedſomuch luſtre to his workes. 
ut ſoitis on the contrary, that notwithſtanding 
all theſe alleadged changes of triplicities, we ſee 
theſe lame proprietiesof Ceeleſtiall ſignes; which 
| . Cardan 


- Res. oe 
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Cardanand Inlius Maternw obſerved by Caldeans 
and «Agyptians ſtand goodinſuch ſort,thatnot one- 
Tor [iments and Elementary things, Reptiles, 

lants; Animalls, with allliving and moving crea- 
tures of all ſpeciesand kindes mineralls, 8c. keepe 
that ſame frame and- figure withour, and nature 
within which they" had at firſt ingraft and ingra- 
veny and primitively characteriſed in ' arid 
upon them4- But alſo we ſee 'the 'ſeaſons' of 
the yeare, nightsand dayes, Sunne, Moone, and 
Sarres, to obſerve their conſtant'and-equall courſe 
yum from all beginning was impoſed upon 
them, 

Whereby even now as before, we-ſee the 
ple ofthe North different! from theſe of the South 
1n nature, Stature complexion, colour, diſpoſition, 
as at morelengrh T have ſer downe in my Title of 
the diverftie of mehs humors : And that not one! 
by authoritie of famous wtiters wh6' have Yeſert- 
bed them to bee juſt ſo then} 'as now: yet wee ſte 
them; Bur likewiſe conforme to the poſiture of 
the very body of the heavens themſelves. So that 
in a manner the nature and ſcate of the Planners ar- 
gucth of neceſſitie the nature "of the people to 
which they ſhall be found ro apperraine. 

AS Saturneto the Meridionall and Southernely 
people; adry and Melancholious Starre : ©Aars, 
to the Septentrionall, as ſtrong and Iuſtier Jupiter 
againe, father of lightand life equall to both : Ye- 
ns for the Southerne, as more laſcivious thanthe 
other: The Moonefor us in the North againe as 

more 


The changing 
of triplicues 
notadic to 
change the 
nature of 


things) and 
Why 2 


Diverfitiesof 
peoples na» 


tures Cons 
formeable 
to the poſi. 
ture of the 


heavenly 
Planneiss 


The nawurall 
dilpofition of 


' the Plannets 


argueth the 
Inclination of 
people oyer 
which they are 
planted, 
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more moyſt and unconſtant chanthey, while Mer» 
curic ſhall be equall almoſt for both : Bur more en» 
clyningto the Southerne, as being berrer ſpirits ; 
for fromthem eloquence, and contemplative Sci- 
cncesdoeflow unto us ; Asfrom us to them Miri- 
ads ot Juſtic great people, which overranne alltheir 
fertill provinces : And if itbe objeted, how ir 
comes to paſſe ſeeing Yenw and laſcivioulnellc are 
attributed tothem, that they ſhould bee leſle po. 


pulousthan wez To this Ianſwere, That their wo- 


menin numbers farre excecd their men, Thus Po. 
lygamie wasand is ſo wh ai amongſt them, for if 
according totheir wits they were both ſtrong and 
numerous, the World could not abide them : Thus 
the Al-ſceing God hath diſpoſed things wiſely in 
this world; that the worſt and ſubtileſt creatures 
are feweſt in numberz as Lyons, Foxes, Wolycs, 
Leopards, whereas the weaker and more Innocu- 
ous ſort are | more frequent, as Sheepe, Beeves, 
Hart, Hinde, and ſo forth, | 


\ - -SBCT:; 
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MATTIE ATE UT ATT RUITETESY. 
SECT. 18. 


The cauſes of the Changes of ſeverall ys 4s of mev, 
( ountriei; plots of ground, rc, and that theſe pro- 
ceede not from triplicities as eAftrologers would 

haveit. 


Ow ifſo be that ſome of the people have 
N changed any whit of their former innated pol 2's +7 y 
Natures, That muſt not beimputed ſo much ;þ,tWhick _ 
tothe change of Triplicities as to education, and were wont © 
the commerce of other more politicke Nations, ——— 
which is more frequent than before; formerly it © 
being counted ararething for a manto makea voy. 
ageto Spaineor Portugall , whereas now new found 
worldsand.people of other countenances, are no- 
thingſo ſtrange and wonderfull untous. 
Finally, that ſome Countries,or rather Grounds, 
are become more barrenthan they were, thac men 
are more weake, and lower of ſtature than they 
were; muſt not bee imputedto their triplicitizs, but 
rather it argueth the wrath of God upon the earth 
for the Sinnes of Mortalls, the inhabitantsthereof, 
and in like manner, the decaying age ofthe World, 
as in plentifulneſle, ſo in vertue : tor'if the Luxu- je ,me Cour 
rious plentie of Sicily, LAſiarhelefſer, of Fevps ON rice be bar- 
the other ſide againes and Barbariez if by thefe tfi. <5 others 
TS 4 - + , plentifull;Why, 
plicities they are changed, MRray you, where 1s = and Hon? 
m or 
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for my owne part whereſoeverlT have beene, what- 
ſocver I heare or reade, nothing but univerſall 
compltints of the Earths waxing worſe and worſe: 
I end this with that of P{1miws in his Naturall Hi. 
ſtory, complaining uponthe badneſſe of the times. \ 
in his daycsto that they were before. / 
Gaudebat terra triumphali aratore 
& laureato vomere ſubigi, 
This was whenthe Emperours themſelves tooke 
pleaſure in Agriculture, leaving their Scepters, 
to betake themſclves to the Plough. 


SE CT. 1g. ; 


How ancient Writers have compared (Man and all bis: 
parts to the World and all its parts , wherein is re« 
counted the different aiſpoſutions of men of different 
Countries; and to what Countries the facuiti s of. 
the ſoule are 4tiribuicd. 


S theſe above-cred Writers and many 0- 
A thers have gone about with moſt apparent 
| reaſons to attribute thet ment offc- 
verall Countries; andthe /ſeverall diſpoſitions and / 
complexionsof men iathoſe Countries, to the fire - 
and diſpoſition ofthe Planets that -governe over 
uch and ſuch placesand men ; fo they inftance ma- 
ny inducing examples -tor theproofe of it. 
Oncot them incomparing thegreat World to ihe 
little 
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litle world | Man, Jwilleth us to imagine 
walking or laid, according to the naturalt motion 
of the ſup<riour bodies, trom Eaſt to Weſt ; and 
wee ſhallevidently _—_ that his right Arme, 
(wherein his greateſt ſtrengrh and vigouris )and his 
right Side, (where the Liver and Gall are placed ) 
arctowards the North ; and the left hand and ſide 
( which is called che feminine part ) towards the _ 
South z whereuponir isinferred, thar accordingto 
this and the poſture of the celeſtiall Bodies, the 
place and people of the world, that the right fide 
beholdeth, which are the Northerne (whercinthe 
Eaſterne are com ) are ſtrong andluſty, 
where the people of the oppoſite part of the 
world,arc more weake and laſh, 

The one faire and lovely, the other browniſh, 
ſwarthy and hard favoured ; the one cold and 
moyſt, the other hot and dry; the one given to 
labourand travell, the other to ſtudy and contem- 

lation; the one joviall and merry,the other mel 
holick and grave ztheone ſimple and no wayes Untics of 
malicious,the other crafty and deceirfull z the one and Eafterne 
inconſtant, the other pertinacious, never ſwarving 2<ople: 
from his intended retotarions; the one prodigal 
the other parcimonious and ſparing ; the one af> 
fable and facill, the other arr and ſtayed , the 
once mercifull, the other cruell and revengefill 
the one chaſte and baſhfull, 'the 6ther venereous 
and affronted ; the one impaticnt, the other lo 
ſuffering 3; the one in Counſellraſh and ſudden the 
other more conſtant & deliberate, with ſeverall 0. 
M m2 ther 


| Man compes 


a ; red tothe 
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go 
therthe hkequalitics, whereinthe one halfe ofthe 
world North and Eaſt, doe differ from the other, 
South and Weſt : All which they doe back with- 
many forcible Reaſons, inſo farre, thatthere is noe 
any part in the Microcoſme. Man, to which th 
"The tet. LOG Bot aſlimilate ſome youem the great World : 
culties ofthe YEa the three principall faculties of the ſoule, Ima-. 
Soule, eination, Realon,and Vnderſtanding areattributed- 


to three parts of the World. 

Imagination,which is proper for meditations of 
divine and ſublime Sciences, which conſiſtnot in 
demonſtration and Reaſon, but on a naked and fim- 

le bcliefe, isappropriated to the AMeridiopnales or 
outherhe people,who of all others are.moſt car- 
ried away with ſuperſtitions. 

The ſecond Reaſon, tothe Mid-people,partici- 
ating of both extreames, betwixt the religionary 
outherne, and the laborious, induſtrious,and war. 

like Northerne, 

Thethird,which is Vnderſtanding, tothe Nor-. 
therne, who have more ſtrong and robuſtuous 
bodies, fitter for labour and handy- workes thanthe: 
other two. 

Concluion, =S0,(as ſuccinttly. asT conld) Ihavegiven youa 
reliſh,what the molt learned have both-writtenand-: 
thought of the world, andits parts till a fitter time, 
wherein( God willing), you ſhall receive a mo 


awple corycnt in this ang other things. 
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my GENERALL 
INTRODVCIION 


INCITEMENT 
To the ſtudie of the 


METAPHYSICEKES: 


VWherein the moſt excellent ends 


and uſes thereof are illuſtrated,and bow nece/.. , 
_  faryitistobe underſtood by Chriſtiaus; 


—_— _. 


SEPT... 


Of the ſeveralt titles and: appellations that have beene 
given by H eathnick ard Chriſtian Philoſophers to 


Metaphyſick z" the bs Fae wherefore every. of o_ 


name; were attributed untoit; and finally whereaf itt 
principally treateth. - | 


he ——_—— 


nd tl Deke: wikh we 
=, call Metaphyſick, bath divers titlesand” 
2 ſtyles tA Tt Ha IHP Tg: 
CS fol himſelfe, and partly by other” 
Authors, as is obſervcd by Swarez in the beginning ' 
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Meraphyfick 
firit called $4- 
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3 Phylaſophia 
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2 Prima Pts 
#/opbis. 


to the Metaphyfeck. Lib.5. 


ot his firſt Mectaphyſicall Diſpuration , and by 
Fonſeca inhis proemmm, dro his Commen- 
caries upon 1 riſtotles Metaphyficks cap. 8. 

For firſt, this Science is called Sapientia i Me- 
raph, c. 1. & 2. becauſe « diſputeth of higheſt and 
molt hard matters, and of the firſt and moſt gene- 
rall cauſes of things, 

Secondly it is called Philoſophia +1 iZo,,1,0r by 
way of excellencie,q etaph.cap.r. becaulcit ex- 
cecdeth all other parts of Philoſophy in dignity 


_— farre, and as a Queene it hath Soveraignry, 


and royall prerogatives above them all, preſcri- 
bing untoevery particular Science the bounds and 
limirs of it,, confirming of eſtabliſhing the princi- 
ples of themall. | 

Thirdly, itis called prima Philoſophia, 6, Me. 
taph, cap. 1. & 116.2. tap. 6. ewes it treateth of 
moſt excellent matters, asof God and of the An- 
gels, inſo farre as they may be knowne, by the 
ight of Nature : for as they are knowne to us by 
divine revelation,the conſideration of them belon- 


- gethto Divinity. 


4 Philoſophia 
T wc0l0gicds 


s Mctaphyfica 
and why. 


Inthe ſame reſpeCir is called Philoſophia Theo- 
loxita, 6 Metaph, cap. t. aid Stientia Thedlogica, 2 
Metaph, cap.6.and by Chriſtian Philoſophers, who 
know another Theologie above, for diſtinctions 
cauſ(c, itis called Naturals Theelagis.. © : =. 

Laſt ofall, itis called Meraphyſica, which word 
occurrethnot in 4r:fotle himſelfe, bur is uſed by 


| hisInterpreters and followers, yet ir is groomed 


raphy- 


upon the titles of CAriffet/esBookes of 
| licks, 
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Lib: 5. An Introduftion 

ſicks, which after by '.{riforle himſelfe, or by 
7 heopbraſtus,who is thought to have colleted ,4.  \+ 
ri/totles Workes, and to have —_—_ them inor- 

der,are intituled 7* «47% mi 809494 741eft, poſt naturalia 

aut tranſpaturalia, and that,cither decaulc this Sci- 

ence was inyented after Naturall Philoſophy, tor 

the knowledge of the natures of bodily ſubſtances, 

( which is called Phyſiology ) orelſe becauſe the 

things conſidered in it, are beyond and aboye the 

order or ranke of naturall things; that is, of groſle 

and bodily ſubſtances, for ir doth treate of ſpiri- 

tuall and inviſible ſubſtances, wiz. of God and of Whereefi 
the Angels; asalſoittreateth of the attributes and *reaeih+ 
notions or conceptions of entity or becing, which 

are commontoall things, which have a reall being, 

whether they be bodily ſubſtances, or ſpiritual] 

yea whether they beſubſtances or accidents. 


Odd SDS SS ISSSSS SE 2S22200 
SECT. 2; 


T he Reaſons why Ariſtotle added Metaphyſick to the 


other parts of Phyloſophie , and how it # diftin- 
£v:Jhed from the a. £916 Ham .. 0 


Riftotie, whois thoughtto bethe rſt author 

"1 of this{ublime and/almoſt divine Science, - | 
+ © added itto rhereſt of the parts of Philoſo- why! Foogy 
phy, chiefly for rwocauſes, as Fonſeca well obſer. Phyfick is ad. 
vethin the 6.chapterot the Pretace to his Com. vane bn 
mentaries 


The "(econd 
cauſe, 


— 
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mentaries upon the Mcetaphyſicks, 

Firſt, becauſe in the Phylicks theſe ſubſtances 
are conlidered, which are compoſed of bodily 
matterand forme.z and inthe Mathematicks, they 
are ſaid to be actideiitia abſtraita a materia ſecundum 
rationem ; yet trucly and really in their beeing or 
exiſtence they havea neceſſary dependencie from 
bodily matter, and therefore are called Accidentia 
materialia, becauſe they have their becing in,and 
from groſle and bodily ſubſtances. Now beſides 
theſe, there are ſome as. þ meerely immateriall, 
that is, neither compoſed of bodily matter and 
forme, nor yet any way depending from bodily 
matter, ( which thereforc are inthe Schooles ſaid 
to be abſtrai#a a materia cf ſecundumwrem & ſecuna 
dumrationew ) as God, the Angels, ſpirituall acci- 
dents (> cet. And therefore,as materiall ſubſtances 
are conſidered inthe Phyſicks,and materiall acci- 
dentsin the Mathematicksz ſoit was requiſite,that 
there ſhould be a third kinde of Science,ro wit, the 
Metaphyſicks, for the conſideration and handling 
ofthings meerely immateriall, and independing 


From bodily matter. 


Secondly, there are ſome generall degrees and 
conceptions of enzity or becing, as alſo ſome artri. 
bures, properties, principles, and ſome diviſions 
or diſtintions, which are common to all things, 
whether they be bodily and materiall, or ſpiritual 
and immateriall, as ens, eſſentra, A unitas, 
wverites, bonitas, and the Civiſtons of ens, in comp t:. 
tum, & incompletum, finitum & infinitum, neceſſa. 

TIT 


in 4h, © 


Lib.f, tothe Meteplyficks 


rium +, contingens, permanens o& ſuceefiivam,abſ0- 
lutum & reſpettivum, principinn & principiatum, 
canſam & effetFum, ſubjeltum + 4djuniFum, fignum 
& fignatum, menſuram cx men[urarum atum & po- 
tentiam fee 

Nowtheſe thingsare tranſcending, and doe ex- 
cced the limits of particular and inferiour Sciences, 
as Phyſick, Geometry, Arithmetick, and the Sct- 
ences which are ſubalternate and ſubordinate to 
thera z whereforethey cannor be handled in them, 
but for the handling of them there muſt bee ſome 
gcnerall andtranſcendene Science, whoſe ſpecula- 
tion isnot limited to any particular ſpecies exti,but 
comptehendeth and rakerth in all t ings under the 
capacity and amplitude of the objeR of it.And this 
is Meraphyſick, of which we are now ſpeaking. 


COOLO STO DSLOOLOSLOS, 


SECT. 3. 
Three Reaſons conducing tid the 


raiſt of Mer - 
ſick, Raub Lie menso the ftudy of it; and ſet- 
v 


ting downe ſome. principall ends and uſes thereof. 


Y this,every man may cleerely ſcethe neceſ- 
ſity of this Science forthe perfedtion of Phi» 
loſophy. But itmay be,thatſome will thinke, 
the conſideration of thele immaterial or ſpirituall 
things, of which Idid ſpeakein my firſt reaſon, as 
alſo theſe attributes, propereiey and diſtintions' 
Rt | n which 
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ther 5ciences, 
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A ſuppoſition 
reſolved. . ' 


Fult Realon; 


Second Rea 
fon, 


Third Rez 


bon, 


- or judicious man will thinke ſo. 


Sn JatroduRion Lib.s5. 
which are common to things materiall and imma. 
tcriall, and of which I did ſpeake in'imy fecond tea- 
ſon, ſome, Iſay, will thinke the confideration of 


them notto bee necefiary, butro be morecurieus 
than profitable. But I perſwademy ſelfe,-no wiſe 


For firſt, without the knowledge of theſe ge: 
nerall and tranſcendent Metaphyficalltearmes and 
potions or conceptions nofolide knowledge can be 
had, for the ſubjeRts which are handled in inferiour 
Sciences. 

_ Secondly, ſeeing man inreſpe& of the conſtitu. 
tion of his nature, is participant, both of things bo- 
Gily and materiall,as alloot things immateriall and 
ſpiriruall, - ( for which cauſe by Phlo Tudews in his 
Booke de opifpicio mundi, he is called nexus Dei & 
wundi, and rerum materialiam 6 immatcyialium 
hor:20n\were great ſottiſhneſſe or ſtupidity iaman, 
to labour for the knowledge of Sanriall and bo- 
dily things, with which he ſymbo!lzzeth in reſpet 
of his baſerpart, that is his body, and not to care 
for knowledge of ipirituall and immareriall things, 
ro which heis like, andasit were of kinne inreſpet 
of his better part, to wir, his ſoule. 

Thircly, ſceing the happineſſe of man, I meane 
his contewpltive or ſpeculative happiveſſe, ſtan- 
dethintke faom ledgeand contemplation of theſe 
thivgs, whichare moſtexcellent and moſt fablime, 
he would come very farre ſhorr, of that happineſſe, 
if he were ignorant of theſe things, whichare han- 
dicd in the Meraphyficks 2: for FENCE 


Lib.5: ts the Meraphyſicks : ] 


and immateriall, and conſequently are moſt excel. 
lent, and alſa moſt ſublime and difficalt,in reſpe# 
chey doe farre exceede the reach of all ſenſe ant 
ſcalitive knowledge. ft! 


SECT. 4. 


The excellencie and dignity of the knowledge of Me- 
tephyſick ; that only free and ſublime mindes, not 
d:ftraited with worldly cares are fit for thu ffud e; 
and the Reaſons wherefore. 


titles ofthis Science, ofthe reaſons wherefore it 
was invented, as alſo of theneceſlity ofit:Now 
inthe laſt roome T will ſpeake ſomething of the 
excellencie.and digniry of it. CAriftotlein the 1, 
Booke of his Metaphylicks 2 chaprt. faich , two 
things which ſerve very much for manifeſting or 
declaring the excellencic of this Science, firſt hee 
faith, that it is a Science more fit and ſuitable for 
God than for men; or to give you ir'in his owne 
words,that ejz poſſeſiro non exiſtimari debet humana, 
that is, that man 1s not ſufficiently worthy to poſ- 
ſeſle or enjoy this Science, and that becauſe this 
Science, of all Sciences, is moſt free; yea it onely 
is free from all ſubje&ion to other Setences, and 
from all reference to any higher or more eminent 
knowledge : forall naturall knowledge can cquall, 
Na 2 and 


] Have ſpoken already of the divers names and 


Thar Merg. 
phylick is 


free from all 


ſub J*M00 to 


other Scijea. 
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, Reaſon, 


Why the Sci- 
ence of Mcta» 
phytick 19 
m«<fN honous 
table, 


.* AnIntroduftion Lib.s; 
and much kcſſe cxccedethe (ſublimiry of Meraphy-: - 
call ſpeculations and therefore this Science.re-! 
guircrh a minde txee and ſublime, thatis, aminde 
not deprefled with baſe cogitations, nor diſtrated 
with worldly cares, as ordinarily the mindes of 
men arc, inreſpeot the manifold wants'and nc- 
cellities.into which they-are fubjeQ in this life. 
Seeing then God only is free from ſuch diſtrating 
and depreſſing cares, therefore in Ariſfotles judge- 
ment, this:Scicnce is more ſuitable for him f aa, "8 
men, Sccondly. hee ſaith, rhat this: Science is a- 
mongſt all Sciences the moſt honourable, becauſe 
it is moſt divine : And thatit is moſt divine, hee 
proveth by two very forcible reaſons, firſt becauſe 
this Scicnce ver ſatur 13 rebus djvins, it contem- 
platcth divine and heavenly things : and this hee 
proyeth, becauſc it conſidereth God himſelte as he 
15 the firſt prixc:pinm, and the ſupreame cauſe of all 
things. Secondly, becaule Hee Scientia maxime 4 
Neo habctur, the perte and exact knowledge of 
this Science moſttruely and properly is attributed 
to God: forthis Science in a manner, vieweth and 
conſiderethallthings , it hath an eſpeciall cye to 
ſpirituall and invitable ſubſtances, and amongſt 
i fa ir eſpecially and chiefly contemplateth God 
hunſcltc,as the bigheſt degree of entity,and the ſu. 
prearar cauſe of allthings. 

Now totake a full view of all the rankes, orders; 
and degrees of things to have a poſitive and diſtinct 
knowledge of that inviſible world, the world of 
Apgels, and above all, to haveaperfeRtand com» 

prehenliye 


——— 


FEF-% 
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prehenſive knowledge of that boundlefſe Ocean 
of becing and goodnefie which is in God, it requi- 
reth not a finite ingine or underſtanding,” but an 
infinite capacity and an unſpeakable ſharpeneſle of 


wit; 
HAND EEAZS ZSSSSASSS SS 
SE CT. 5. 


For three reſpeits the Metaphyfick u called the moſt 
excellent Science, and the moſt receſſury tobe un- 
: derſtood by Chriſtians, 


SEDEDESSESESS 


in that chapter, and in other parts of his 

workes, for the commendation of this Sci- 
ence,wce may ſeethis Science to be moſt excellent 
inthree reſpets, 

Firſt, becauſe of the univerſality and a1nplitude 
of the obje& or ſubjeR of itzfor inthe Sphearc or 
circuite of it, all rankes, orders, and degrees of 
things are comprehended, ſo that Jooke how farre 
the knowledge of the whole celeſtiall Globe cx» 
ceedeth the knowledge of one conſtellation, and 
the knowledge of theuniverſall Mappe or table of 
the whole Earth exceedeth in dignity the know- 
tedge of the Mappe of one Province or Countrey, 
as Ferre doth Metaphyſfick (which isas it were one 
univerfall Carde or Mappe, preſenting to our view 
all rankes, orders, and degrees of becing ) exctede 

n 3 in 


Bi. theſe things whichare ſaid by .1rifforle 


Compatiſen, 
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Chriſtian 
Philoſophers, 


Ariſtotle. 


dn Jntrodu Finn Lib.55 
in dignity theſe particulardelineations and deſcrip. 


tions of things, which are ſer downc in inferiour 
Sciences. 


SECT. 6, 
The firſt reſpe, for the univerſality, 
8 pg becauſe ofthe dignity of the ſubje 


of it; for, not onely is this Science exerciſed 
about the ſpeculation of the higheſt and moſt 
enerall cauſes, principles,and attributes ofthings, 
ur alfo it deſcendeth into a ſpeciallconfideration 
of the moſt noble and excellent things of the 
world, that is,of God and of his Angels: for, not 
onely doe Chriftian Philoſophers now inthe. Mes, 
taphyſicks diſpute of them, but alſo Arifotle him- 
ſelfe in his Meraphyſicks, eſpecially in his 12 
Booke, doth moſt excellently diſcourie of them. 
And truely it is more than marvellous, that an 
Heathnick or og 28 pawnons ra] ſhould, by the 
light of Nature, have penetrated fo farre into the 
knowledge of God. For to paſſe by that whichhe 
writethin the 10. chapter of that Booke De ##/tate 
Dei, provingand demonſtrating, «#um eſſe princi- 
pium of gubernatorem wniverſi ; and concluding his 
diſcourſe with that ſaying of the Poet : 


3x d)4. 20 mAvxorgarin Gs wiggr@ iow. 


To 
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To omit, I ſay, this diſcourſe of his De «nitate 
primi motorit, or (2s he calleth God inthat Booke ) 
primimoventis immobilis, in the 7 chapter of thar 
Booke, he ſheweth,that God is primwm intelligibile 
+ primmm periout $ that is C is 0735 0M. 4þe 
tif mum & atgnifiomum quoa intelligatur & oe: 
ratyr, as Fonſcca,commenting uponthat place,doth ru/eca. 
expound it: rhat he neceſſarrd exiſtit, 7 catera om- 
nia ab co pendent : that perſediifſimam  beatiſiimam 
wvitam degit ; that ejaw beatitudo oft perpetna, & fine 
intermiſſione aut alterat;one; that De; beatituds ox 
ſui contemplatione naſcitur ; that ejws cotemplatio 
eft ig 4 d'curers ſucund'ffimum quid 7 optimum; 
thatnot onely viv,t vitam beatifiimam, but hee is 
ipſt v tabeata; oras he ſpeakes himſiclte, vita ſem- 
prterna & optima. 
Tony this Pagan Philoſopher hath found a 
wonderfull joy and delight in this his ſpeculation of 
the eſſence and happineſſe of God, ( as Suarez no- Sanrey. 
teth writing upon this place, in his 7x4ex locupleriſ- 
fimus in Phiſficam,lib, 12.cap. 7. ) yea he ſeemethto 
haye -beene raviſhed with the ſweetnefle of this 
heavenly contemplation. It is no wondcr,that Da- 
vd inthe 104 Pſalme verſ. 24. ſaid, My med:tation 
of him. (that is of God) ſhall be ſweete, aud i w il bee 
lad in the Lord. Fori\i Ariſtotle found ſuch {weet- 
Geſſe inthe contemplationof God, as hee is Patey 
wund , or Pater cntium; what ſwectnefſe,yea what 
heavenly, whar raviſhing joy may a man livi 
within the Church have 1n the contemplation'sf 
God, as he is Pater Eccleſie,and Pater miſericordia- 
rum? 2 Cor. 1.3. SECT.7. 
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AS IAIN tt 


SECT, 7. 


The ſeco'd ReſpeZ, far the d,gnity, Th.1t the conſide- 
ration of the ſaule of may belongeth to the Meta- 
ph fee , with ſeverall Reaſons for the proofe 
rrereof, 


Here are ſome who thinke, that not onely 
the contemplation of God, and of the An- 
gcls doe belong unto the Metaphylicks, but 
alſothe contemplation De anima humans ſeu ratio- 
x#al:; and that, becauſe itisa ſpirituall or immateri. 
all ſubſtance. S#«rez inthe firſt Tome of his Meta» 


 phyſicks, Diſpur.1. Sec, 2, Parag. 18, moſt juſt 


That the con» 
fideration of 
mans ſoule, 
and not him- 
ſciſe belon- 
geth to Me- 
taphyſick, 


condemneth this opinion ; and that 1. becauſc 
eonſideratio totine , & conſideratio partium cus ad 
unam & eandem ſcientiam pertinet. 

Now the conſideration of man himſclte belong. 
eth notto Metaphyfick,but to Phyſick , and there- 
fore the conſiderationof the ſoule of man,which is 
a _ of man, belongeth alſoro Phyſickor naturall 
Philoſophy. 2. Albeit the ſoule of man be an im- 
materiall ſubſtance in ir ſelfe, and although in the 
reall beeing of ir,it hath nota neceſſary dependen. 
cie from bodily matter, yet God hath appointed, 
that the ordinary and naturall exiſtence or beeing 
of it, as alſo the operation of it, ſhould be i» maare- 
ria corpores, 


Te 


\ 


Lib.s, tothe Metaphyſicks; 

Ic is farre more probable, that whichis affirmed 
by Ruvins and Conmoricenſes in the Frontiſpiece 
oftheir Treatiſes de animaſeparata 4 corpore, and in 

their firſt queſtio proemialrs, before their diſputes 
de anima, that the conſideration of the beeing and 
operation of the ſaule 1» ſtats ſeparations 4 corpore, 
after death untill the day of the generall reſurre- 
ion, doth belong not roPhyſick, butin ſome re- 
ſ] ma to Theologie,andin other reſpe@s to Meta. 
hylſick. 
: Forthe handling of theſe queſtions [ U# ſtatis 
ſeparations 4 corpore, ſit anime rational; naturalis; 
ananima a corpore ſeparata habeat naturalem appeti- 
tum redenndi ad corpus , an anima ſeparata ſpecies ab 
CAngelis differat, of quas facultates ſew potentias, 
quas ſpecies intelligibiles, quos habits, & quem mo. 
dum cogneſcendi habeat anima ſeparata 4 corpore :] 
the bandling, I ſay, of theſe queſtions doth belong 
properlyto Metaphyſick; neverthelefle theſe ſame 
Authors, whom I have now cited,as alſo Swares in 
the place alrcady ſpoken of, afftirme, that the 774- 
Tat de anima ſeparata, may moſt commodiouſly 
beadded to the Bookes 4c 4nzz4, notas a proper 
Part of the Science de anima, butas an Appendix 
£O It; 
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SECT. 8, 


Thie third Reſpee#, for the Y ſefulheſſe.. Of the great 
uſe Mataphyſick is towards the ſorthering of all 
Diwvines, in Controverſies, audother things : A 
Cont lufton, 


FT” Hirdly and laſtly,this Science exceedeth all: 
| the reſt in dignity, in reſpectof the grear uſe 
ithath1n all other Sciences and Arts, eſpe- 
ciallyin Theology itfelfe; Ineede norto infiit in 
the confirmation of this :forir is very well known, 
thatby the grounds of Metaphyſick, wee may de. 
monltrate againſt Arheifts,that thereis a God ; a- 
gainlt Pagans, that this God is one;againſt Cerdor, 
Marcion,and the Manichaan Hereticks, that there 
are not duo prigcipia, but wnum ſunmun & primun 
principiam z, againſt the Stoickes, that there is' not 
fuch a fatall neceſſity inall events as they dreamed 
of, againſt thar damnable and deteſtable Hererick 
Conradus Y or ſtirs that Dew oft infinitus ammenſus, 
indiviſivilis, fumplex, tots in qualibet re in qua eff; 
eters, © quoad ſmbſtantiam ſuam, & quoad. yi 
ecrct a immutalilis, & omnium accidentium expers ; 
for that wretched and madde DoQor denied all: 
thele _ In many other Queſtions and Contro., 
verſics, which the Church hath againſt Hereticks- 


ancient and moderne, there is-great uſe of Meta- 


Lib. 5. ts the Metaphyſicks ; 


But I feare to weary the Readerwith theſe Ge. 
ncralls, For I intend hereafter ( God willing )to 
put forth a ſmall Treatiſe of Metaphyſicks, where - 

in you ſhall finde that noble Science more 
perſpicuouſly delineated. 
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LET LLLE LIE ELLLAILATY 
SECT. 8: 


Thie third Reſpee, for the Y ſefulueſſe. Of the grear 
uſe CMetaphyſick is towards the ar rene. of all 
Divines, 1 Controverſies, audother things : A 
Conclufton, 


FT” Hirdly and laſtly,this Science exceedeth all: 
| the reſt in dignity, inreſpe&tof thegreat uſe 
ir hath in all other Scjenccs and Arts, eſpe- 
ciallyin Theology ir ſelfe; Ineede norto nid in 
the confirmation of this :forit is very well known, 
thatby the grounds of Metaphyſick, wee may de. 
monltrate againſt Arheifts,that there is a God ; a- 
gainſt Pagans, that this God isone;againſt Cerdor, 
Marcion,and the CManichean Hereticks, that there 
are not de prigcipia, but unum ſummun & primun 
principiam z, againft the Stoickes, that there is not 
fuch afatall neceſſity inall eyentsas they dreamed 
of, againſt thar damnable and deteſtable Herorick 
Conradus F orſftize that Dews ef infinitus ammenſus, 
indiviſivilis, fumplex, tots in qualibet re in qua eft; 
eters, & quoad ſubſtantiam ſuam, & quoad.cyue' 
decrcta rmmutalilis, & omnium accidentium expers ; 
for that wretched and mauddde Door denied all 
theſe things. In many other Queſtions and Contro, 
derfies, which the Church hath againſt Hereticks- 


ancient and moderne, there is-great ule of Meta- 
phyflick. But: 
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But I feare to weary the Reader with theſe Ge- 
neralls, For I intend hereafter ( God willing )to 
put forth a ſmall Treatiſe of Metaphyſicks, where - 

in you ſhall inde that noble Science more 
perſpicuouſly delineated. 


FINIS, 


